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otre Since 1899 The Timken 
Saga Roller Bearing Company has 
il been helping American indus- 
try get the most for its money. 
_ obody likes to buy a “pig in a 
ton poke”. In America you don’t have to. 
6%, You're protected by trade-marks like 


..75- “TIMKEN”. 


Registered as a trade-mark in the United 
Car- States Patent Office, “TIMKEN” iden- 
Rifies products made by the Timken 
ked, Roller Bearing Company - - - Timken 
add apered roller bearings, Timken alloy 


1 9- teels and seamless tubing, and Timken 
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eet xperience over the years has shown 
wed Timken products to be the finest in 
Al). heir respective fields. And many 
not housands of men and women are 
pon. working hard to keep them that way. 
a 0 wonder it has become a habit 


hroughout industry to look for the 
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ror ALL PURPOSE 


Ask for Bulletin TDC-132 describing the 


physical, mechanical and fabricating properties. 
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BABCO 






THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 
General Offices: Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Plants: Beaver Falls, Pa., and Alliance, Ohio 


full range of Stainless, Alloy and Carbon Steel Tubing for all Pressure and Mechanical Applications 








Nut makes contact with spring 
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Nut wrenched tight. Spring lock 
washer fully-compressed from 
original form shown in red. 
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Normal wear. Note reactive force 
left in washer as indicated in 
red. 


Nut backed off one-half turn. 
Assembly is still under tension 
as shown in red, while an 


assembly without a spring lock 
washer would be loose. 
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lock washer. Compression begins. 


for dependable 
enduring 
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you can't beat 
RELIANCE SPRING LOCK WASHERS 


When you use a spring lock washer on a bolted assembly, you 
provide the best insurance it is possible to obtain against loose- 
ness due to wear, stress and vibration. 


The spring lock washer’s effectiveness results from the powerful 
reactive force stored up in the husky helical coil spring when 
it is compressed to flatness by wrenching the nut tight. This 
reactive force exerts constant pressure under the head of the 
bolt or nut as long as any compression is left, keeping compo- 
nents under tension despite wear, vibration and stresses long 
after weaker fastening devices cease to function. 


When you use a Reliance Spring Lock Washer, you are insured 
maximum dependability and endurance because Reliance Spring 
Lock Washers are fabricated from special lock-washer steel, cold 
drawn in Reliance’s own mill to develop utmost non-fatiguing 
reactive force. 


For dependable, enduring holding power, you can’t beat Reliance 
Spring Lock Washers. There’s a type developed especially for 
highest holding efficiency on any bolted assembly. Write for 
Lock Washer Folder 6A. 


EATON SPRINGTITE P ) reviance RINGS 
— all-in-one unit — a produce strong shoul- 


Reliance Spring Lock ders — on outer races 
Washer pre-assembled on bolt or of bearings, on shafts or in 
screw — speeds assembly, cuts costs. counter bores — quickly at less 
Write for folder. cost. Write for folder. 
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OFFICES AND PLANT MASSILLON, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York ® Cleveland ® Detroit® Chicago ® St. Louis ® San Francisco® Montreal 
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Sheets & Strip 


This week sees the first of a series 
of expert articles by an expert. Char- 
ley McGranahan is no stranger to 
anyone who has had much to do with 
flat roHed steel products. From his 
“pulpit” on Pittsburgh’s Second Av- 
enue he can see sheet and strip mills 
operating all over the country, fig- 
uratively speaking, and his treatise 
on the operation of such mills carries 
all the industry’s stamp of approval. 
This series will be one of the most 
interesting of all the sections of our 
current steelmaking project, and we 
know you won't want to miss an is- 
sue. 


Fifty Years Ago Dept. 


Fifty years ago the iron market 
was in an uproar, with pig being 
quoted close to $17 at Pittsburgh. 
The editors expressed horror at the 
situation, because buyers were ap- 
parently showing no resistance to 
such unheard of high prices. Fur- 
thermore, iron was being bought as 
far as six months ahead at those 
prices! Under personals in that issue 
we note that Henry Phipps and H. C. 
Frick are sailing for Europe to see 
Mr. Carnegie; Senator Mark Hanna 
and Samuel Mather are also sailing 
for Europe; and on the back cover 
the Marion Steam Shovel Co, is ad- 
vertising a giant shovel for iron min- 
ing. It is so large, in fact, that they 
had to put the cut of it in the ad 
sideways for lack of space! 


The Red Book Is Here 


Now off the press is one of the 
more important but less frequently 
issued of the Penton publications. 
The Great Lakes Red Book has been 
for years the bible of lakefaring (!) 
men. If men still wore vests, we could 
describe it as a vest-pocket directory 
of over 1500 vessels plying the Great 
Lakes. Since vests are now a thing 
of the past, according to most men’s 
tailors, all we can say is that the 
Red Book puts in the palm of your 
hand a list of the owners, captains, 
and engineers of these ships, lists all 
shipbuilding and repair yards, and 
other data of importance to the ma- 
rine trade. It’s about our only tie 
with the blue waters“we can see out 
our office window, but we like to look 
it over every year when it comes out 
and wish we were aboard some of 


the craft it lists. We can report that 
there are still a number of barges 
named Hilda on the lakes, that Alice 
Vivian is a dredge (poor girl), and 
that sex is a strange thing among 
water craft. There seems to be a 
fair percentage of males, females, 
and neuter gender among them, plus 
the fact that the Alexander B. is now 
the Connie M., which may or may 
not mean a complete changeover. 


Our Natal Day 


If you are anniversary minded, you 
can join us in harmony this week 
while we render, and we mean ren- 
der, “Happy Birthday to Us’. That’s 
because we are going to be fourteen 
years old next Friday. June 10, 1935 
was a Monday, and on that day this 
column first saw the light. A little 
quick calculation, combined with the 
probably rather faulty memory that 
one year we missed a yearbook issue, 
and one year had 53 Mondays in it, 
tells us that this is the 728th time that 
you folks have been subjected to the 
peregrinations of these paragraphs. 
Some day we are going to find out 
by looking back over all 728 issues 
just how well we have adhered to 
the original idea of the column, as 
stated in that first appearance. 


Puzzle Corner 


If you have been stringing beads 
for the last two weeks, trying to 
catch up with the little girl in our 
puzzle, you can stop now. She can 
make only 136 different patterns, 
which is what we asked for. Some- 
body around here tried to figure it 
out on the basis of different beads, 
which apparently comes out about 
equal to the number of stars on a 
summer night, or something. Here’s 
a sum, which is added up correctly 
except that the numbers have been 
replaced by letters. If you can find 
the right substitutes, you, too, can 
check the addition: ADAM 

AND 
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ON 
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"The steel just 


received is a life- 
saver. This is not 
the only time you 
helped us out of a 
deep hole." 


Quotation Reproduced From A Letter in Our Files 


Steel Plentiful or Searce . . Reliance Service 


Clicks with Sheet and Strip Steel Buyers 





DEPENDABLE DAN 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN 


DETROIT 
37! 


Here is Reliance Service in action from the P. A’s angle . . . in his own words. 


“We feel we have been given a fair share of materials . . .”’ ‘Your steel is preferred 
by the men in our shop” . . . “‘ Your service far above the average warehouse in this 
area”... “Your timely assistance kept our plants operating”’ . . . ‘You have been 
doing everything possible under present conditions” . . . “In a pinch we can depend 
on Reliance coming through” . . . ‘You have gone all-out” . . . ““ You helped us out 
of a bad situation.” ... etc... . ete. 


Reliance is constantly planning and working toward greater production and 
supply . . . towards higher standards of steel service. 


RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


General Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. 
Plants: Chicage Cleveland, Detroit, New Haven 


CORPORATION \ Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Lansing, Mich. . 


New York, St. Lovis, Toledo, Worcester 


PRODUCERS OF | | . Pt 
COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL Products: COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut Ranigitis .. 


Beem eiy 9, 





MICHIGAN 
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STEEL 


“PROCESSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS JOB- JOB-FITTED SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 


Slit or Round Edges ... All Tempers ... HOT ROLLED PICKLED 
STRIP STEEL—Cut Lengitia. % SHEETS—Hot Rolled... Hot Rolled — 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT Pickled .. . Cold Rolled... Long Terne .. . Galvanized. _ 






































AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
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Road To Ruin 


Not long ago the Truman administration submitted to Congress a novel 
agricultural price support plan. Under this proposal prices of farm products 
would be permitted to seek their own levels through the normal play of supply | 
and demand, but farmers would be subsidized to the extent these natural prices 
fall below a figure necessary to maintain a predetermined standard of farm 
income. 

The advocates of this so-called Brannan plan believed it would be attractive 
to almost everybody. Consumers would enjoy low prices. Farmers would be 
insured of steady, high income. The only serious objectors would be the largest 
taxpayers. Notwithstanding these views of the sponsors of the Brannan plan, | 
public response to it has not been enthusiastic or even cordial. Most farmers 
are suspicious of it, largely because it would entail a degree of regimentation 
that would be almost unbearable. 

In spite of this cool reception, the planners in Washington now are working 
on an adaptation of the Brannan plan for industry. In this case, the authors 
of the plan propose that the government fix a price—for steel sheets, for ex- 
ample—which the wise men in Washington believe would attract buyers in 
sufficient volume to support production at the rate required to provide “full 
employment.” Sheet mills would sell at this price and the government would 
give them enough additional money to enable them to make a “fair” profit. 

Here again consumers would enjoy low prices, sellers would be guaranteed 
a profit and employees would be assured steady jobs. Sponsors cannot estimate 
the cost; in their opinion it is unimportant. 

On this point all thinking citizens will disagree. Cost is important. Pro- 
hibitive as the cost in money might prove to be, it would be a minor factor com- 
pared to the cost in lowered morale. Under these plans, the harder one worked, 
the more heavily he would be taxed to subsidize the slackers. Soon it would 
become more profitable to be inefficient or even to loaf than to be efficient and 
to work hard. Everybody would be subject to bureaucratic control from Wash- 
ington. 

If the Truman administration were seeking a sure means of ruining the na- 
tion, the Brannan formula is the answer. It would bring ruin within a decade. 


* * % 


NEW MOVE ON PRICING: For 


which would have provided for a one-year truce 


Cie 





many months sellers, distributors and buyers of 
steel have been confused by the government at- 
titude on pricing methods. Action of the Su- 
preme Court in several cases made it apparent 
that the old multiple basing point system of 
pricing was illegal. Most sellers shifted over to 
mill pricing, after which both sellers and buyers 
anxiously awaited clarification, either from the 
Court or by the Congress. 

For some time the hope of industry for a re- 
moval of uncertainties rested on the Myers bill, 


in anti-trust law prosecutions in cases involving 
freight absorption and delivered prices where no 
conspiracy was shown. This bill ran into oppo- 
sition and in a surprise move Senator O’Ma- 
honey introduced a bill which legalizes basing 
point and delivered pricing in the absence of 
collusion. 

This bill was passed by the Senate last week. 
It now goes to the House, where it may encoun- 
ter opposition. The O’Mahoney bill is perma- 


nent legislation and as such is much preferred to 
(OVER) 
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the Myers bill, which was primarily a stop-gap 
measure intended to give the government time 
to clarify the pricing situation. 

Most sellers and buyers of steel are reluctant 
to comment on the O’Mahoney bill until they 
have had a chance to study it and until it ac- 
tually becomes law. However, if passed, it will 
have great influence in shaping price policies 
in the future. —p. 72 


* 


LOSSES FOR EVERYBODY: Now that 


the Ford strike is over, it is possible to assess 
the gains and losses. Striking employees lost 
a minimum of 16% days’ wages. Many lost 
more. In addition, thousands of employees in 
suppliers’ plants, whose only concern in the feud 
at Ford was that of innocent bystanders, lost 
heavily in wages. 

Ford Motor lost production of 100,000 cars 
and trucks, valued at around $110 million. Sup- 
pliers lost about $70 million in Ford purchases. 
Steel output at the Rouge steelworks was re- 
duced by 100,000 tons. Ford dealers handling 
Ford-Mercury-Lincoln products helplessly 
watched thousands of prospective customers 
turn to General Motors, Chrysler or other deal- 
ers for their 1949 cars or trucks. 

In short, the Ford strike was not won by any- 
body. It was lost by everybody. When our 
young, impetuous employees gain more experi- 
ence, they will understand that a strike arising 
out of a dispute over relatively minor issues 
never is profitable for anybody. —p. 83 


* 


MODERN SCHOOL SHOPS: Thov- 


sands of men in the metalworking industries 
who graduated from engineering schools 20 
years or more ago remember that the shops 
and laboratories of their undergraduate days 
were equipped largely with outmoded machines. 
These men would be amazed at the variety, 
quality and up-to-dateness of the equipment now 
to be found in some of the leading technical 
universities. 

For instance, Purdue University recently re- 
placed an obsolete machine shop with a com- 
pletely modern laboratory. With the aid of sur- 
plus property, it has revamped its shops into 
a modern plant layout, in which the equipment 
is valued at $2 million. 

This tendency of engineering schools to af- 
ford students an opportunity to study in school 
shops and laboratories equipment which resem- 
bles more closely that which they will encounter 
when they take up jobs in industry is an encour- 
aging indication that the nation’s educators in 
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the engineering field are alert to the challenge 
that their facilities for instruction keep pace 
with the rapid progress of the nation’s indus- 
tries. —p. 98 


* * 


SEE END OF DOWNTREND: = From 


two independent sources come predictions as to 
when the present downward trend in business 
will be reversed. 

At the annual convention of the Edison Elec- 
tric Institute at Atlantic City, Elmer L. Lind- 
seth, president of Cleveland Electric Illuminat- 
ing Co., predicted that business will continue 
to decline until about a year from now “when 
the curve will be on the way up again.” 

A majority of purchasing agents polled by 
the National Association of Purchasing Agents 
is even more optimistic. In their opinion, the 
end of the downtrend will come in August or 
September and a gradual improvement will be 
experienced in the final quarter of 1949. One 
factor which contributes heavily to the pur- 
chasing agents’ prediction is their belief that 
the present drive to reduce inventories to real- 
istic levels will be completed in the third quar- 
ter, necessitating a resumption of buying for 


current needs in the fourth quarter. —p. 70 
* x x 


BANNER YEAR IN SAFETY: I a 


world which seems to be prone to make almost 
every proposal a subject of bitter controversy, 
it is refreshing to comment on a topic on which 
there is universal agreement. No sane per- 
son opposes the safety movement. 

National Safety Council hails 1948 as a ban- 
ner year in accident prevention. Last year’s 
industrial injury rates show a substantial re- 
duction in frequency and in severity of accidents 
as compared with those of 1947. Accident fre- 
quency rate for all industries was reduced 13 
per cent. Leaders in the lowest frequency rates 
in 1948 were first, communications industry; 
second, aircraft manufacturing; third, electrical 
equipment manufacturing; and fourth, the steel 
industry. 

Few persons are fully aware of the economic 
significance of a high degree of safety in indus- 
trial operations. Reduction of accidents through 
systematic safety programs saves the nation 
almost as much as our politicians waste in 
reckless expenditures. —p. 73 
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SUBSIDIES FOR INDUSTRY?—A support plan for industry, modeled after the 
Brannan farm support program, is in the discussion stage in Washington plan- 
ning circles (p. 69). Plan involves subsidies for certain basic industries, such 
as steel, coal, lumber, petroleum and cement, should a serious recession develop. 
Advocates hold that the expenditures of the billions the plan would cost would 
be justified by prevention of widespread unemployment and suffering. 


BUSINESS WEATHER— Purchasing agents see an end of the current down- 
trend in business activity by August or September (p. 70). They believe that 
inventory reduction will be accomplished during the third quarter and that buy- 
ing then will be resumed . . . Utility executives anticipate further declines in 
activity, but believe the trend will be upward again within a year (p. 70)... 
Machine tool builders (p. 75) are hopeful of an upswing in orders next fall, 
when automotive retooling starts and ECA funds totaling $75 million for pur- 
chase of tools become available. 


LABOR—Operations at Ford Motor Co. were gaining momentum last week 
following settlement of the three-week strike over a speedup grievance (p. 83). 
Ford lost production of $110 million worth of cars and trucks, suppliers lost $70 
million in business and workers lost at least 1614 days’ wages. Settlement was 
just about what Ford suggested before the strike started—arbitration of the 
speedup issue. Before operations had resumed their normal pace, negotiations 
on a new labor contract were started. Most observers believe Ford workers lost 
much of their bargaining power through the May stoppage . . . National Labor 
Relations Board has ruled (p. 71) that the union-shop clause in current agree- 
ment between captive coal mine operators and the miners is illegal under Taft- 
Hartley Act. Steel wage negotiations will start next week. 


PRICING— Permanent legislation to legalize basing point and delivered pricing 
in the absence of collusion was approved last week by the Senate (p. 72), as a 
substitute for the Myers proposal for a moratorium on antitrust law prosecutions 
in cases involving freight absorption. Measure still must be acted upon by 
House, where it may encounter opposition. If the measure is finally approved, 
it remains doubtful whether steel sellers will absorb freight to the same extent 
they did formerly. 


SAFETY— Industry had a banner year in 1948 as far as safety was concerned 
(p. 73). Substantial reductions were made in both frequency and severity of 
accidents as compared with 1947. 


FOREIGN— European countries with colonies are looking somewhat skeptical- 
ly at President Truman’s Point Four program to aid in the development of 
backward areas (p. 79). While realizing that only the United States is in a posi- 
tion to finance this development and knowing that such development will cre- 
ate new markets, they still are suspicious that the program may be the means 
by which the United States will attempt to capture the colonial markets. Europe 
is becoming increasingly conscious of markets, as result of continuing capital 
expansions and the development of a buyers’ market for many commodities. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY—Farval Corp., maker of centralized lubri- 
cating systems, has started production at its new plant in Cleveland (p. 86)... 
Construction contract for General Motors technical center has been awarded 
(p. 84) and will be completed over the next three years . . . High-top pressure 
blast furnace blowing fascinates foreign steel men visiting this country (p. 80) 
. .. Scrap will be exported to Mexico, Chile and other western hemisphere con- 
sumers (p. 78) .. . Granite City Steel has awarded contract for a new 185-ton 
open hearth furnace to Rust Furnace Co. (p. 86) . . . At least two cities will at- 
tempt to bring world trade fairs to the United States next year (p. 74). Canada’s 
fair, opened last week at Toronto, attracted exhibitors from 35 nations. 


Ingineering News, p. 97 Market Summary, p. 151 
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If Alloys Could Talk... 


If alloys could talk—could correctly identify 
themselves, state their hardenability, their 
mechanical properties and their best working 
temperatures—the tasks of specifying, buying 
and heat treating would be greatly simplified 
and virtually mistake-proof. 


Although we stock no talking steels, we put 
Ryerson alloys through conclusive harden- 
ability tests—literally make every heat in 
our stocks reveal every essential fact about 
itself. Then we carefully record the informa- 
tion on a Ryerson Alloy Certificate delivered 
with the steel. 

Because we make our alloys tell all, you’re 
able to specify and buy the safe way—on the 
basis of hardenability. Because we send a 
Ryerson Alloy Certificate with every ship- 





ment, your heat treaters are provided with 
the information they need to do a quick, 
accurate job. 

Large stocks of Ryerson certified alloys are 
in stock for immediate delivery. When you 
want quick shipment of any alloy requirement 
call your nearest Ryerson plant. 
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PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


BARS—Carbon & alloy, hot STAINLESS—Allegheny metal 
rolled & cold finished 


STRUCTURALS—Channels, PLATES—Sheared & U. M., 
Inland 4-Way Floor Plate 


plates, sheets, bars, etc. 


angles, beams, etc. 


TUBING—Seamless & weld- SHEETS—Hot & cold rolled, 
edmechanical & boiler tubes many types & coatings 


MACHINERY & TOOLS—For metal working 


€> RYERSON STEEL 





Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 


Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
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Industry Support Plan Simmers 


Group in executive branch of government toying with sub- 
sidy scheme adapted from Brannan farm support proposal 
as means of fighting serious deflation 


SIMMERING in a group of planners 
in the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment is a scheme to fight serious 
deflation—should such a _ condition 
again materialize—with an industry- 
support scheme adapted from the 
Brannan farm-support plan now be- 
fore Congress. 

While still in the talk stage, it 
could be wrapped into a package 
almost over night and launched into 
the gaze of the public. The plan 
merits scrutiny now in view of the 
tendency over recent years for to- 
day’s radically new idea to become 
the law of the land tomorrow. 

Would Cost Billions—The plan is 
one that would win wide support— 
for its objective is to prevent wide- 
spread unemployment and misery. It 
would cost billions of taxpayers’ 
money, but proponents of the plan 
do not regard that as a deterrent. 
They think it would be cheaper and 
better to subsidize industry to the 
extent of several billions than to risk 
human suffering and disagreeable 
consequences that would attend a 
real business cataclysm. 

Under the plan, certain industries 
would be selected as “‘basic’’—indus- 
tries producing such widely utilized 
materials as steel, coal, lumber, pe- 


troleum, cement, and the like. By 
subsidizing these basic industries the 
entire economy would get a shot in 
the arm. 

Support Price—Take a product like 
steel sheets, used by countless manu- 
facturers to produce thousands of 
different products. Suppose the big 
brain at Washington, in the event of 
a buyers’ strike, decided that buyers 
would again take hold if the price 
were dropped 1 cent a pound to 2.35c 
base mill for hot-rolled. The sheet 
producers would be told to sell at this 
level, and they would be paid a sup- 
port price to cover the cost and give 
them a fair profit. 

The scheme does envision the in- 
clusion of “fair” profits to the basic 
industries for it is realized in Wash- 
ington that private industry cannot 
contribute to a healthy economy 
without profits. How big these profits 
should be is a question, but the trend 
of thinking is that the formula should 
be cast with the needs of an expand- 
ing industrial plant in mind. Roughly, 
the approach of the Office of Price 
Administration in determining allow- 
able profits when setting ceiling 
prices in World War II might be 2 
precedent. 

An understanding of the Brannan 
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farm support plan is helpful in trying 
to determine what the planners have 
in mind for the support of industry, 
for the Brannan plan has been all 
worked out excepting for the detail 
as to just how many billions it might 
cost. 

Brannan Formula—iIn the Brannan 
formula, you first calculate an “in- 
come support standard.” For 1950 
this would be “the level of cash re- 
turns for farm products which is 
equivalent in purchasing power to the 
average annua] purchasing power of 
cash receipts from farm marketings 
during 1939-48.” By dividing cash 
receipts by the index of prices paid, 
$18,218,000,000 is found to be the 
average purchasing power over this 
period. 

Next, the income support standard 
for 1950, is found by multiplying 
average purchasing power by the in- 
dex of prices paid for 1950 (assum- 
ing that the index for 1950 will be 
144, or the same as in March of 
1949). Multiplying $18,218,000,000 by 
1.44 gives an income support stand- 
ard of $26,234,000,000—which is the 
amount of money farmérs must re- 
ceive from farm marketings in 1950 
in order to have cash purchasing 
power equal to the average purchas- 
ing power of recent years. 

Support Level— Finally, the in- 
come support standard is translated 
into “price support standards” for 
individual farm products. This is 
done by dividing $20,980,000,000 (es- 
timated average annual cash receipts 
over the past 10 years) into $26,234,- 
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000,000 which comes to 1.25. Mul- 
tiplying this figure and the aver- 
age prices over the past 10 years de- 
termines the support level for each 
product. 

For illustration, the wheat price 
averaged $1.50 per bushel in 1940-49. 
Multiplying $1.50 by 1.25 gives $1.88, 
the 1950 wheat price support stand- 
ard under the Brannan formula. 


What do farmers think about the 
Brannan plan? Well, the fact that 
it provides income support standards 
which are about 15 per cent lower 
than the actual cash receipts from 
farm marketings in 1948 may have 
something to do with the way they 
feel. Again taking wheat, they like 
the parity price of $1.95 instead of 
$1.88 which they would get under the 
Brannan plan. A _ leading farm 
journal reports almost’ universal 
farmer objection to the Brannan 
farm support program for these 
reasons: 


1. It would regiment farmers to 
a far greater degree than ever before; 

2. It would cost taxpayers too 
much and they would rebel; 

3. It would make farmers depen- 
dent upon Congress for a large part 
of their income, ‘‘a highly dangerous 
spot for a minority to be in”; 

4. It wouid substitute subsidized 
low prices for fair prices in the mar- 
ket place, and fix a low-price food 
policy on the country; 

5. It would be a big step toward the 
“welfare state” in which the govern- 
ment tries to take care of everybody 
and everything. 

Think Opposition Would Fade—But 
Brannan plan advocates think farmer 
opposition will disappear if times 
should get really bad. They see these 
two big merits to the plan in case 
of another period of depressed in- 
come: 1. The public would get the 
benefit of rock bottom food prices 
from free working of the law of 
supply and demand, and 2. the whole 
economy would benefit from  pre- 
servation of the farmers’ purchasing 
power. 

The industry-support scheme will 
be kept under wraps for the present. 
The administration as yet is not will- 
ing to recognize openly the recent 
falling off in the business curve as 
heralding a depression. But behind the 
scenes a lot of planning is in prog- 
ress—and a lot of rabbits will be 
ready to be pulled out of the hat 
when the right time comes. 

That the cost of such an undertak- 
ing would be terrific is obvious as 
experience with subsidies to date 
shows. Figures recently disclosed by 
the Budget Bureau show that the 
government has handed out close to 
$15 billion in direct subsidies to far- 
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OXYGEN PLANT: High-purity, low-cost oxygen for industry is now be- 

ing produced at a rate of 175 tons a day at the new plant of the Mc- 

Carthy Chemical Co. at Winnie, Tex. The plant, shown above, was engi- 
neered and built by Stacey-Dresser Engineering of Cleveland 











mers and business in the past 15 
years and may dole out another half 
billion by July 1, 1950. The record 
of government direct subsidy expendi- 
tures over the past 17 years, 1949 
and 1950 being estimated, is shown 
in the graph on page 69. 


See End of Business Drop 


END of the downtrend in business 
in August or September is expected 
by a majority of purchasing agents 
polled by the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, New York. This 
will be followed, they believe, by 
a gradual improvement in the last 
quarter of the year. 

One factor they think will con- 
tribute to an improvement is the com- 
pletion within the third quarter of 
the reduction of inventories. As soon 
as stocks of materials and supplies 
are worked down to the barest pos- 
sible minimum it will be necessary 
to make purchases for current con- 
sumption at least, according to the 
purchasing agents. 

As business continued to ease 
downward in May, the number of 
purchasing executives reporting in- 
creases in production dropped from 
the 19 per cent of April to 9 per 
cent in May. However, 54 per cent 
reported they are maintaining prev- 
iously adjusted production schedules. 
Order bookings closely followed the 
production trend, those having in- 
creases dropping from 23 per cent in 
April to 16 per cent in May. Others, 
holding even with the previous month, 


amounted to 47 per cent, highest 
number since November. 


Cautious on Business Outlook 


OPINION with respect to the busi- 
ness outlook is cautious among elec- 
tric utility executives, it was indi- 
cated at the annual convention of the 
Edison Electric Institute in Atlantic 
City, N. J., last week. 


Some executives were of the opin- 
ion business would slip further and 
that it may be a year before it 
starts to move upward again. Others 
said they thought the nation was 
headed for more normal conditions, 
rather than a deep depression. 

Elmer L. Lindseth, president, Cleve- 
land Electric Illuminating Co., Cleve- 
land, thought business probably 
would slip further but thought the 
curve would be on the way up again 
a year from now. 

Walker L. Cisler, executive vice 
president, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit, 
said his company anticipates a de- 
cline in its industrial load this year 
compared with 1948 although com- 
mercial sales should hold about even 
and residential sales should continue 
the postwar uptrend. 

Officials of other companies in the 
Ohio-Michigan-Illinois area reported 
that business has leveled off in re- 
cent months in their territory, the 
slackening being particularly in the 
heavy goods industries. 

Charles E. Wilson, president, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., told the power con- 
vention that American industry has 
no need to worry about the current 
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lecline in business, that there is 
nothing drastic about it, and nothing 
permanent. He predicted industrial 
production may again equal the post- 
war high registered in 1948 and that 
the current decline should not con- 
tinue beyond second quarter of 1950. 

Speaking of his own industry, Mr. 
Wilson said he expects production 
of consumer goods, such as ranges, 
refrigerators, washers, etc., to be cut 
at least 20 per cent by the end of 
this year compared with 1948 and 
that output of heavy goods would be 
10 per cent lower. 


Union Shop Clause Barred 


Labor Relations Board holds 
captive mine agreements iliega! 
under Taft-Hariley 


THE union shop agreements which 
John L. Lewis forced upon steel com- 
pany operators of captive coal mines 
under pressure of a strike last year 
are illegal, according to a National 
Labor Relations Board ruling. The 
NLRB directed Mr. Lewis to abandon 
the union shop clause and not to 
instigate or encourage strikes to 
compel employers to agree to such 
unlawful clauses. 

While the decision was directed 
only toward the captive mines, all 
agreements between coal mine oper- 
ators and the United Mine Workers 
contain the condemned clause. 

Under the Taft-Hartley act, union 
shop agreements are permitted only 
after a majority of employees have 
voted for such clauses in an election 
held under the auspices of the NLRB. 
The United Mine Workers cannot 
ask for such an election because 
they have refused to sign the non- 
Communist affidavits required by the 
law before the benefits of the NLRB 
can be offered the union. 


Appeal Likely—Actually the de- 
cision may have little effect on the 
security clauses in the captive mine 
agreements. While the UMW was 
given 10 days in which to comply 
with the board’s order, appeal pro- 
cedure may permit the union to 
stretch this period out to a year or 
more. In the meantime, new labor- 
management relations _legislation 
could make the issue academic. 

Unless the union complies within 
10 days, the NLRB may petition 
the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals to enforce its order. Several 
months would be required to review 
the case. 

Later the case may be carried to 
the Supreme Court, requiring more 
months of review. 

The captive mine operators in- 
serted a stipulation in last year’s 
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LEWIS STALLS: United Mine Workers President John L. Lewis stalls for 

time in his negotiations with the southern coal operators, hoping to win 

a settlement with northern captive mine owners first. 

at Bluefield, W. Va., are, left to right: Laurance E. Tierney, president, 

Eastern Coal Corp.; Mr. Lewis; and Joseph E. Moody, president, South- 
ern Coal Producers Association. NEA photo 
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agreement making the union shop 
clause conditional on a ruling by the 
“court of last resort.” 

May Complicate Negotiations — 
While the board’s ruling will not 
affect the contracts expiring June 
30, it may complicate negotiations 
for a new contract. Mr. Lewis is 
reported to be preparing to present 
some costly demands to the mine 
operators, including a shorter work- 
week, with no decrease in weekly 
pay, and a substantial increase in 
the operators’ contribution to the 
union welfare fund. 

Under these conditions, the miners’ 
security issue may come in for con- 
siderable debate during the new con- 
tract negotiations. 

Welfare Fund Inadequate — Cur- 
rently, mine operators are contribut- 
ing 20 cents to the union welfare 
fund for every ton of coal minéd. 
This is used primarily for pay pen- 
sions of $100 a month to miners who 
have reached 60 years of age. Ac- 
tuaries contend that a contribution 
of around 50 cents a ton is necessary. 


Court Overrules Pay Boost 


SUPREME Court last week ruled 
that a pay increase offered to its 
workers without notification to the 
union constitutes an unfair labor 
practice. 

The decision was handed down in 
the case of Crompton-Highland Mills 
Inc., Griffen, Ga., which had offered 


the pay boost during deadlocked ne- 
gotiations with the CIO textile union. 

The court said that if the increase 
had been offered to the union and 
rejected then it might have been in 
effect without “carrying any dis- 
paragement of the collective bargain- 
ing proceedings.” 


Miners Ask Action on Safety 


NEW and more strict safety regu- 
lations to protect miners was de- 
manded of a Senate labor subcom- 
mittee last week by John L. Lewis, 
United Mine Workers president. The 
miners expect Congress, said Mr. 
Lewis, to carry out its promise to 
enact tougher safety legislation. 

He was the concluding witness on 
a measure which would permit fed- 
eral inspectors to close mines on 
the basis of an “imminent danger.” 


Up Again 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES of the 
United States government numbered 
2,111,257 in March compared with 
2,104,979 in February, according to 
latest report of the Joint Committee 
on Reduction of Nonessential Fed- 
eral Expenditures. Inside the United 
States, increase in number of federal 
employees was 8597 in March—to 
1,919,723 from 1,911,126 in February. 
Outside United States employees de- 
creased in March by 2319—to 191,534 
from 193,853 in February. 
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Freight Absorption Approved 


Steelmakers and consumers view favorably Senate passed 
bill legalizing basing point and delivered pricing. Anti- 
trust law moratorium measure scrapped 


BASING point and delivered pricing 
in the absence of collusion are labeled 
legal in a bill which passed the Sen- 
ate last week as a substitute meas- 
ure for the Myers moratorium bill 
which had run into considerable op- 
position. The Myers bill had proposed 
a one-year truce in anti-trust law 
prosecutions in cases involving freight 
absorption and delivered prices where 
no conspiracy was shown. 

The substitute measure is perma- 
nent legislation. It was introduced 
by Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney (Dem., 
Wyo.), and was passed by voice 
vote, stamping basing point and de- 
livered pricing legal so long as sellers 
act independently and not in collu- 
sion. 

The bill now goes to the House for 
action where it may run into some 
opposition. 

Amend Anti-Trust Laws—The My- 
ers’ moratorium bill, which had been 
approved in committee, and which 
aimed to provide Congress time in 
which to thoroughly study the pric- 
ing problem, ran into considerable 
opposition since it was felt perma- 
nent legislation was needed now. Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney offered amendments 
to the Federal Trade Commission and 
Clayton Acts permitting sellers to 
quote delivered prices and to absorb 
freight provided they act independ- 
ently and there is no conspiracy or 
collusion. 

The O'Mahoney bill specifically 
permits sellers, acting independently, 
to quote identical delivered prices at 
different points. It permits sellers 


to absorb freight to meet competi- 
tors’ prices, and “this may include 
the maintenance, above or below the 
price of such competitor, of a differ- 
ential in price which such seller cus- 
tomarily maintains.” 

Price Is Defined—aA price, as de- 
fined in the new law, is any price 
which has the meaning which it has 
under the commercial law applicable 
to the transaction. 

The term “delivered price” means 
a price at which a seller makes or 
offers to make delivery of a com- 
modity to a buyer at any delivery 
point other than the seller’s own 
place of business. 

The term “absorb freight’ means 
to establish for any commodity at 
any delivery point a delivered price 
which, although as high as, or higher 
than, the seller’s price for the same 
commodity at the point from which 
such commodity is shipped, is lower 
than the sum of the seller’s price for 
such commodity at such point of 
shipment, plus the actual cost to the 
seller for transportation of such com- 
modity from such point of shipment 
to the delivery point. 

The term “the effect may have” 
means that there is a reasonable 
probability of the specified effect. 

Myers Bill Scrapped— Just how 
long it will take for the House to 
act on the measure is uncertain. One 
thing is clear, scrapping of the My- 
ers measure removes the uncertainty 
in business circles as to the effective- 
ness of any temporary law. 

Immediate reaction in the steel 
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industry to the passage of the O’Ma- 
honey substitute measure by the Sen- 
ate was not forthcoming. For the 
most part steelmakers are inclined 
to withhold comment pending study 
of the bill and action on it by th: 
House. Generally, however, the view 
prevails that the O’Mahoney meas- 
ure comes closer to solving the prob- 
lem than does the Myers bill. Some 
observers are of the opinion that the 
bill, if finally enacted into law, not 
only will clarify a highly muddled 
pricing situation but also will pro- 
vide a sound economic procedure of 
pricing in the steel industry. 

Some observers point out, how- 
ever, that even though freight ab- 
sorption is permitted in the future 
it is unlikely steel producers will ab- 
sorb freight to the same extent they 
did before because of high freight 
rates. 

Some smaller steel sellers, it 
will be recalled, have continued to 
absorb freight right along in meet- 
ing competition, never having aban- 
doned basing point pricing. Over re- 
cent months, with return of keener 
competition, a number of such inter- 
ests have begun to equalize freight. 
Outstanding in this respect has been 
the Kaiser Co. which announced some 
weeks ago it was absorbing freight 
to certain points. 

Effect of f.o.b. mill pricing on the 
various markets only now is coming 
into clear perspective. Ever since 
basing point pricing was abandoned 
almost a year ago sellers have had 
little difficulty in disposing of their 
products because of the _ scarcities 
which have existed. Now that sup- 
plies are becoming increasingly sur- 
plus sellers are finding it difficult 
reaching out beyond home markets. 

Warehouses Affected—Steel ware- 
house operators currently are express- 
ing concern over the way the new 
pricing system is affecting their bus- 
iness. 

Speaking for eastern warehouse in- 
terests recently, Peter Capio, Bush- 
wick Iron & Steel Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., said that f.o.b. pricing in- 
stead of increasing competition ac- 
tually is making for monopoly in the 
sale of steel. 

The accompanying chart, based on 
data provided by Mr. Capio, shows 
the disadvantages freightwise of New 
York area jobbers who must bring 
in their steel from distant points. 


Prefer Basing Point Pricing 


CONTINUED decline in steel buying 
is pointing up the effects of the mill 
pricing policy on both producers and 
consumers. 

In the Baltimore area, for instance, 
with the largest tidewater steel plant 
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in the world, that of Bethlehem Steel 
Co. at Sparrows Point, close at hand, 
in addition to the Rustless Division 
of Armco Steel Corp. and Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corp., consumers are 
in generally good position as to sup- 
ply. Yet there are products those 
companies cannot supply, and as to 
the majority of steel products, not- 
ably the carbon grades, there is but 
one local producer. 

As a result many buyers in the 
Baltimore area say they would be 
happier if mills throughout the 
country were on a basing point sys- 
tem of pricing. Under such a system, 
they declare, they would have more 
sources of supply to choose from and 
without having to absorb full freight 
would be able to obtain certain items 
not supplied by local mills. Freight 
costs become increasingly oppressive’ 
to a consumer as demand for his 
product shrinks. 

Baltimore area representatives of 
steel producers which do not have 
the freight advantages of the local 
mills naturally desire a return to 
the basing point system. With con- 
sumer demand down and prices a 
primary consideration, the represen- 
tatives of distant mills are finding 
the going increasingly rough. 


Banner Safety Year 


Reported for industry in 1948. 
Frequency and severity of ac- 
cidents reduced 


INDUSTRY had a banner safety year 
in 1948, the National Safety Council 
reported last week. Last year’s in- 
dustrial injury rates show a substan- 
tial reduction in both frequency and 
severity of accidents as compared 
with 1947. 

The accident frequency rate for all 
industries submitting company re- 
ports, based on the number of dis- 
abling injuries per 1 million man- 
hours, was 11.49 in 1948—a reduction 
of 13 per cent from the year before. 

Communications Leads—The com- 
munications industry again led by 
turning in the lowest frequency rate. 
Its rate was 2.60—a 13 per cent re- 
duction from 1947. The aircraft 
manufacturing industry was second 
with a frequency rate of 4.56, a re- 
duction of 36 per cent. Electrical 
equipment was third with a frequency 
rate of 5.56, down 8 per cent from the 
year before, while the steel industry 
was fourth at 5.86, off 4 per cent from 
1947 frequency rate. 

Lumbering was at the bottom of 
the frequency list in 1948, with a 
rate of 49.04, but this represented a 
reduction of 18 per cent from the 
year before. Coal mining, which 
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FREQUENCY 
Disabling 
Injuries % 
per Change 
1,000,000 from 
man-hours 1947 


Communications ........ 2.60 —13 
Aircraft Manufacturing... 4.56 —36 
Electrical mesiompent ine OO — 8 
eee Sess — 4 
UII id ina’s 5s Cains sc 0 one.) ee — 6 
Chemical .... cay | | —15 
Railroad Equipment. aN? 7.58 — 6 
Te: ae a ee a 7.72 +18 
MN ara cra d's Sac 0 ve 8.35 —8 
AMCCMMONNS fies. 8.47 —16 
Textile . eee 0 
Misc. Manu facturing | eka ee — 6 
OR Sik nik eins amino on aes 9.00 —20 
Eee oa. Pre is, | —13 
Sheet Metal Pe ee 9.75 —24 
Printing & Publishing. . 9.83 —11 
Shipbuilding .... 10.14 —34 
Wholesale & Retail Trade 10.35 + 8 
ALL INDUSTRIES ...... 11.49 —13 
Nonferrous Metals & 
| me Of —13 
Petroleum ... . 12.27 — 7 
Storage & Warehousing. . 12.41 —29 
Machinery .... . 12.84 —11 
Iron & Steel Products. 13.96 +7 
Electric Utilities ........ 14.80 — 4 
a. > , 15.05 — 8 
Puls & Paper. .....-.. «9. 15.15 —17 
SONIC bade. covensce vue Ber —s8s 
Construction ............ 16.51 —32 
Meat ‘puceed Kies eee 17.84 —20 
EE, acca ons 6 3.60 40 +e —31 
ESS errr es 18.10 —1l11 
MNS. 6 6:2 dnc: 9.0.64) «eae 19.07 +12 
Coe POEMS es Kine 19.53 —19 
Gam, WRAGies on. .ekw vcincs 19.93 —10 
SEED. ae'v-s us ae.o «6 a5. ¢ —16 
Woodworking ........... 25.22 —16 
Marine Transport . 26.43 —12 
Mining, Other than ‘Coal. 40.47 —20 
Bee - CORE so ac ee swiss 46.09 —15 
RP POT err er e 49.04 —18 





1948 INJURY RATES BY INDUSTRY 


SEVERITY 
Time 
Charges 

(in days) Change 

per 1,000 from 

man-hours 1947 
Communications ........ .18 1.13 
Tobacco ... .19 —21 
Wholesale & ‘Retail Trade -22 +29 
Printing & Publishing. 43 33 
Aircraft Manufacturing. . i 44 + 7 
Electrical cary panies Sia 45 0 
Leather ...... aoe 48 +50 
Glass ..... 48 27 
Storage & Warehousing. 55 44 
Misc. ee Tn aig 56 $12 
Textile........ ns Re 58 ey 
Meat Packing Aa SA eae .63 —16 
PE aa de ny mask 0 '0,% .65 — 7 
MING a's 0 40-6 8 iu 0-08 .65 — 2 
BOTVIC®. 2.5. ccc ee cee ene. 82 +290 
ps ee 84 + 2 
eer .90 13 
RUE 65 < dala Veees one .90 2 
Transit .... es 97 —29 


Iron & Steel ‘Products. ‘3% 
Food a 


Shipbuilding _ 


A Bree 11 11 
ALL INDUSTRIES. ene a 1.12 4 
Pulp & Paper.. : 18 
Petroleum .... biigvare | Gee 13 
Railroad Equipment a 1.26 +14 
Nonferrous Metals & 

a EAP rr rrr 1.30 —13 
Woodworking ........... 1,52 23 
Clay Products .......... 1.58 —15 
ee Coed Ae ha ks: +. 3 
WOME ic ns 06-68's 5 ct cen 1.74 +29 
Air Transport .......... 1.88 —11 
Electric Utilities ........ 2.11 —12 
Marine Transport ....... 2.29 —19 
COMStFUCtION...«. ack ccesirne. BE 5 
TES aise iarth ota Sieisa ous :4;,_. aan 4 
ee eT - 8 
Lumber ... 4.64 11 
Mining, Other than ‘Coal. 6.37 + 3 
Mining, Coal ...... 7.61 — 4 








ranked next to the bottom of the 
frequency list in 1947, ended 1948 in 
the same position with a rate of 
46.09—a 15 per cent reduction. 


The accident severity rate for all 
industries reporting to the council, 
based on the number of days lost per 
1000 man-hours, was 1.12 last year— 
a reduction of 9 per cent from 1947. 

Communications again had the low- 
est’ severity rate, leading all other 
industries last year with a rate of 
0.18—a 13 per cent increase over 
1947. The tobacco industry ranked 
second in 1948 with a rate of 0.19, a 
reduction of 21 per cent from the 
previous year, when it was fourth. 


Mining At Bottom—In terms of 
severity, coal mining once more 
stayed at the bottom of the list, with 
the highest accident severity rate of 
7.61. But this was a 4 per cent re- 
duction from 1947. 

The complete 1948 injury frequency 
and severity rates by industries, as 
reported to the National Safety 
Council, are shown in the accom- 
panying table. 


Slag Production Hits New High 


NEW HIGH in production of blast- 
furnace slag was set in 1948. Outturn 
was 21,131,000 net tons valued at 
$22,360,000, an 8 per cent increase 


over the 19,581,679 tons valued at 
$19,525,482 in 1947, according to 
statistics collected by the National 
Slag Association, Washington, and 
assembled in co-operation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

The major product, screened air- 
cooled slag, amounted to 17,656,200 
net tons. Of this total, 15,477,400 
tons were used as railroad ballast, 
aggregate for concrete and bitumi- 
nous construction, and for other types 
of highway work. Rest of the 
screened, air-cooled slag was con- 
sumed in manufacture of mineral 
wool, roofing, concrete block, air- 
port construction, agricultural uses, 
sewage trickling media, and for other 
uses. 


Taconite Operations To Resume 


ERIE Mining Co.’s taconite-process- 
ing pilot plant in Minnesota shortly 
will resume operations after a four 
months’ shutdown for some change- 
overs of equipment. 

The Erie Mining plant, which is 
operated by Pickands Mather & Co., 
Cleveland, was built and put into 
operation last year to extract iron 
from taconite. As a result of lessons 
learned in the first months of opera- 
tion, changes in the process are being 
made. 

Some of the pellets, assaying 65 to 
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70 per cent pure iron in contrast to 51 
per cent for best grade Lake Superior 
ores, are being shipped to Youngs- 
town Sheet & Tube Co., owner of 45 
per cent of Erie Mining, for tests of 
methods of shipping and of charging 
the materials. 


Foundryman Optimistic 


Speaker at regional meeting of 
National Foundry Association 
says output is above prewar 


SPEAKING before the regional din- 
ner forum of the National Foundry 
Association at the Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago, June 1, Stevens H. Ham- 
mond, president, the Whiting Corp., 
took an optimistic view of business 
conditions in the foundry industry. 

“While production of gray iron, 
steel and malleable castings is off 
from last year, tonnages are still 
far above prewar levels,” he said, 
adding that “the only difficulty re- 
sults from the fact that foundries, 
like most other’ businesses, need 
greater volume today to earn a profit 
because of increased break-even 
points. Furthermore, wages and ma- 
terial costs are too high in relation 
to sales prices.” — 

Cause For Concern—He indicated 
concern over what expansion had 
done to increase most companies’ in- 
ventories, indebtedness and fixed as- 
sets, and, at the same time, decrease 
badly needed cash. 

Mr. Hammond appealed to man- 
agement to band together to lead the 
people to a new and better way of 
life. 

E. B. Sherwin, president, Chicago 
Hardware Foundry Co., presided at 
the meeting which also featured a 
labor relations panel in which the 
participants were: John Waddleton, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.; Harold E. 
Bruns, Hart Carter Co.; A. V. Mar- 
tens, Pekin Foundry & Mfg. Co.; 
George E. Moredock, International 
Harvester Co. 

L. E. Roark, association vice presi- 
dent, spoke on the Washington legis- 
lative outlook. 


Coast Steel Expansion Continues 


EXPANSION programs of all major 
southern California steel producers 
are unchanged, despite the rapidly 
shifting market outlook generally. 
Companies in the Los Angeles area 
believe that steady industrial growth 
of this district, continued increase in 
its population, and the freight sav- 
ings on locally produced steel prod- 
ucts, justify the expansion of west- 
ern production and finishing capacity. 

Columbia Steel Co. is proceeding 
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with plans for its new sheet mill at 
‘1orcance. ‘Ihe company has_ pur- 
chased the site and buildings of a 
wartime Alcoa plant for this pur- 
pose. Dismantling of its aluminum 
prouuction equ.pment is. virtually 
completed, and Columbia’s engineers 
are busy with plans for revision of 
buildings and installation of rolling 
mill equipment. 

Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp. is going ahead with the instal- 
lation of a new 75-ton electric fur- 
nace in its Los Angeles plant. 

Kaiser Co. Inc. is pushing its ex- 
tensive expansion program at Fon- 
tana, with the construction of new 
facilities several months ahead of 
schedule. Included are a new blast 
furnace, coke ovens, hot-rolled sheet 
mill, electric weld pipe mill, and 
soaking pits. 


Household Washer Sales Drop 


FACTORY sales of standard size 
household washers in April totaled 
194,900 units, a decrease of 23.3 per 
cent from 254,300 in March, and 
down 51.5 per cent from 402,257 in 
April, 1948, according to the Ameri- 








Benjamin F. Fairless 


THE president of the U. S. Steel 
Corp. and vice president of the 
American Iron & Steel Insti- 
tute was signally honored at 
the recent meeting of the in- 
stitute when he was presented 
the Gary Memorial Medal for 
outstanding achievement in the 
iron and steel industry. This 
was the first time the Gary 
Medal, top industry honor, has 
been awarded since 1944. Only 
four others have received the 
medal. Presentation to Mr. 
Fairless was made by Eugene 
G. Grace, chairman, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 














can Washer & Ironer Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

Factory sales of ironers in April 
aggregated 17,800, down 24.2 per cent 
from 23,500 in March, and a decrease 
of 62.3 per cent from 47,319 in April, 
1948. 


U.S. Plans Trade Fairs 


Disclosure made at opening of 
Canadian exposition. Atlantic 
City, Detroit seek expositions 


THE United States may hold its first 
world trade fair in 1950. This was 
disclosed last week at the opening of 
the second Canadian International 
Trade Fair at Toronto. 

Delegations from Atlantic City, N. 
J., and Detroit were on hand promot- 
ing similar expositions for their cities 
next year. Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer, who participated in 
the opening of the Canadian show, 
expressed belief that at least one 
such fair would be held south of the 
border next year. Half a dozen cities 
have approached his department with 
inquiries about trade fairs. 

The promoters are encouraged by 
the success met by postwar European 
trade fairs. An institution of many 
years standing in the old countries, 
the fairs of the past three years have 
attracted more exhibitors and visitors 
than ever before. 

35 Nations Represented — More 
than 600 exhibitors from 35 countries 
have their products in this year’s 
Toronto show. Sixty per cent of the 
exhibits are from foreign countries 
and 40 per cent from Canada. Many 
of the latter are Canadian subsidi- 
aries of American companies. 

Leading exhibitors of metalworking 
products include Canada, the United 
States, United Kingdom, France, 
Switzerland and Czechoslovakia. 

Commerce Heads Meet—The Cana- 
dian fair brought together for the 
first time since 1776 the commerce 
directors of the three major foreign 
trading nations. C. D. Howe, Cana- 
dian minister of trade and commerce, 
Harold Wilson, president of the 
United Kingdom Board of Trade, and 
Secretary Sawyer all stressed the 
importance of world trade as a 
means of combatting the industrial 
recession which has appeared in all 
three countries. 

Secretary Sawyer pointed out that 
the greatest exchange of commerce 
between any two countries in the 
world flows across the Canadian- 
United States border. Last year, 
Canada bought nearly $2 billion in 
goods from the United States while 
the United States bought more than 
$1.5 billion from Canada. Heaviest 
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Machine Builders Hopeful 


That flood of inquiries will bring 
business in latter part of this 
year. April orders drop sharply 


CURRENTLY in the doldrums in 
company with most other manufac- 
turing concerns, the machine tool 
builders are hopeful of an upswing 
in business in the fall of the year 
with many of them anticipating that 
the summer months will be slow. 
Basis of the expected revival in 
activity is the fact that there are a 
large number of inquiries being di- 
rected to both builders and dealers, 
indicating that the market is not 
dead but merely dormant for the 
present. 

Retooling in the automotive induc- 
try is a big reason for the expecied 
upswing at the end of the year. Ac- 
cording to information coming out of 
Detroit some retooling is in the off- 
ing, but as yet, no one is sure how 
much business will come to the ma- 
chins tool builders. 

European Business—Another reason 
for optimism on the part of some 
builders is that Economic Coopera- 
tion Administration funds totaling 
$75 million have been approved for 
purchase of American machine tools 
in the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
This sum, although below some rosy 
estimates made in the past of the 
amount of European business that 
would come to U. S. builders, rep- 
resents a substantial rise over last 
year’s total. Clouding the picture, 
however, is the fact that a slump 
in European industrial activity will 
mean a dearth of new orders. 

Despite the often expressed opinion 
that price cuts in machine tools would 
bring in little or no new business, at 
least one large eastern machine tool 
builder is reported considering trim- 
ming prices on a number of items to 
improve his competitive position. 
Other builders are studying the ad- 
visability of offering machines em- 
bodying fewer gadgets. 

New Orders Down — Following 
an upswing in March, new orders for 
machine tools fell off sharply in April 
to an index figure of 69.8 per cent of 
average shipments for 1945-1947, a 
drop 23.7 points from the 93.5 per 
cent registered in the _ preceding 
month. The decline was all in the 
domestic market as April foreign 
orders rose slightly to 22.8 from 22.3 
in March. April shipments were 74.4 
per cent of the average for the base 
years, down slightly from the March 
figure of 75.8. All of the preceding 
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NEW BRUSH: 
Production of a 
rotary wire brush 
with bristles im- 
bedded in a rub- 
ber center has 
been started by 
Hewitt - Robins 
Inc., Buffalo. De- 
veloped by Alfred 
Flohr, Buffalo in- 
ventor, the rub- 
ber-locked brush 
is claimed to have 
increased service 
life, to be safer 
and to increase 
and improve pro- 
duction over the 
conventional rig- 
id-base brushes 














index figures are compiled by National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Association 
and are based on average monthly 
shipments for 1945-1947 being equal 
to 100. 


Tool Accessory Wages High 


AVERAGE § straight-time earnings 
of tool and die makers in machine 
tool accessory establishments ranged 
from $1.60 to $2.22 per hour in De- 
cember among leading centers of the 
industry, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Workers averaged 
over $2 in two cities, from $1.82 to 
$1.86 in tive cities and less than $1.75 
in three cities. 

Earnings of other highly skilled 
workers studied by the bureau gen- 
erally averaged slightly less than tool 
and die makers. Highest earnings 
levels in the ten cities for class A 
operators of engine lathes, milling 
machines, grinding machines and 
class A inspectors ranged from $2.11 
to $2.19 and the lowest rates aver- 
aged from $1.42 to $1.53. Class B 
operators of these machines earned 
from 20 to 40 cents less per hour. 

Earnings in nearly all jobs were 
highest in Detroit. Chicago and 
Cleveland rates ranked second. 


Youngstown Alloy Erects Plant 


YOUNGSTOWN Alloy Casting Corp. 
is building a $100,000 plant in Youngs- 
town to house its steel foundry now 
in too small quarters. The company, 
making high grade alloy steel cast- 


ings, has a heavy order backlog, 
mainly from Chicago district steel 
plants, and has been working six and 
seven days weekly to catch up. 

Considerable new equipment will 
supplement present apparatus in the 
new plant. 


Westinghouse Staff Changes 


EXECUTIVE staff changes designed 
to provide more adequately for great- 
ly expanded postwar activities and 
new product lines were announced 
last week by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. 

Vice President L. E. Osborne, pri- 
marily an operations official hereto- 
fore, has been assigned staff super- 
vision over all of the company’s 
manufacturing activities. 

James H. Jewell, recently elected 
vice president, takes over staff super- 
vision of all sales and marketing. 

John K. Hodnette, vice president 
and head of the Transformer Divi- 
sion, becomes general manager of 
industrial products with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh. 

John M. McKibbin, recently elected 
vice president and former head of 
advertising and sales promotion, is 
appointed general manager of con- 
sumer products with full line re- 
sponsibility for operation of Appli- 
ance and Home Radio Divisions. 

Assignment of Mr. Jewell as chief 
sales executive was made in view 
of the approaching retirement of 
Vice President B. W. Clark, who has 
served Westinghouse for 24 years. 
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Windows of Washington »:- 


Bill would aid aircraft components manufacturers to prepare 


to supply accessory equipment as fast as needed to keep 
pace with airframe production in event of war 


IF THE MILITARY appropriations 
bill, as passed by the House, goes 
smoothly through the Senate as is 
expected, aircraft components manu- 
facturers will get a big lift toward 
preparing them to supply accessory 
equipment as rapidly as needed to 
keep pace with production of air- 
frames in a war. The Air Force ap- 
propriation provides for $11,648,371 
to be spent on production prepared- 
ness in the field of aircraft compon- 
ents as follows: 

Engines $3,430,672; propellers $1,- 
219,619; fire-control systems $2,225,- 
000; bombing system components 

765,000; bomb sights $382,500; radio 
and radar $828,750; landing gear 
$433,500; turbo superchargers $178,- 
500; test equipment $76,500; auto- 
matic pilots $137,700; instruments 
$114,750; ground handling equipment 
$65,880. 

Also $435,000 for maintenance of 
existing preparedness measures on 
current contracts; $750,000 for per- 
fecting resources requirements data 
on materials, manpower facilities, 
and machine tools requirements; 
$55,000 for studying protection of 
industry, including such items as 
underground plant locations; and 
$400,000 for purchase of engineering 
and technical services, including stud- 
ies of new manufacturing processes. 

The biggest item, $3,430,672 for 
preparing licensees to manufacture 
standard airplane engines, breaks 
down as follows: $825,000 to General 
Electric J-47 (jet) engines; $650,000 
to Allison J-33 (jet) engines; $700,000 
to Allison J-35 (jet); $800,000 to 
Pratt & Whitney J-48 (jet); $300,000 
to Pratt & Whitney R-4360 (radial 
reciprocating); $155,672 for others. 

Negotiations now are under way 
whereby Ford, Buick and Nash are 
to become prepared to produce the 
Pratt & Whitney R-4360. 

All of the preparedness programs 
include provision for engineering re- 
design to permit high-volume pro- 
duction, operation planning of manu- 
facturing processes, tool design and 
machine tool planning, plant layout, 
etc. 


Heads Aircraft Committee 


F. C. CRAWFORD, president, Thomp- 
son Products Inc., Cleveland, has been 
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elected industry chairman of the 
Munitions Board Aircraft Industry 
Advisory Committee. 

To further its work, the committee 
has a subcommittee studying the 
industry’s relations to subcontractors, 
with particular reference to the 
mobilization program. This subcom- 
mittee’s chairman is Malcolm P. 
Ferguson, president, Bendix Aviation 
Corp., Detroit. Other members are 
J. H. Kindelberger, president, North 
American Aviation Inc., Los Angeles; 





UP AND AT 'EM 


ESCALATORS are becoming 
vital in the country’s defense 
measures. The Navy noticed 
its air pilots, burdened with 40 
pounds of clothing and equip- 
age, were winded after rushing 
upward 28 feet from the 
“ready room” on the hangar 
deck to the flight deck of air- 
craft carriers. So Navy of- 
ficials decided that for most ef- 
ficient maintenance of a car- 
rier’s split-second takeoff sched- 
ule it would be smart to have 
moving stairways to carry the 
men so they would be in fresh 
condition when arriving at 
their planes. Result: The Navy 
has placed an order with West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. for in- 
stallation of three escalators on 
carriers. 











and J. Carlton Ward Jr., president, 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
Hagerstown, Md. 


For Engine Standardization 


PROBLEM of standardization of en- 
gines and parts will be examined by 
the new Munitions Board Industry 
Advisory Committee for Internal 
Combustion Engines, June 23 and 24 
in Chicago. 

Available to the committee will be 
lists from the Army Engineers, the 
Navy, and Army Ordnance showing 
sizes and types of industrial, auto- 
motive, and marine engines the armed 
services will require in the fore- 
ceeable future. 

The committee, successor to a com- 
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mittee which had been studying in- 
dustrial engines, has elected the same 
officers which served the earlier 
group. They are: Chairman, C. EF. 
Nelson Jr., vice president, Waukesha 
Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis.; vice 
chairman, H. W. Smith, manager, 
engine sales department, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill.; and secre- 
tary, G. Waine Thomas, chief engi- 


neer, Continental®Motor Corp., Mil- . 


waukee. 


Frowns on Move To Economize 


RELATIVELY feeble efforts in this 
Congress toward economy are: not 
receiving any administration encour- 
agement—-the administration atti- 
tude is that the President’s budget 
request in January represented the 
maximum in economy. 

A striking reflection of the ad- 
ministration line was given when 
Secretary of Interior J. A. Krug 
recently appeared before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee with re- 
quests that the House cuts of $81 
million in the Interior appropriation 
for fiscal 1950 be restored by the 
Senate. 

The House cut included $56 million 
in the hope that construction costs 
would fall off 15 per cent. This hope 
is vain, Secretary Krug told the 
Senate committee; more than 80 per 
cent of the expenditures for con- 
struction in 1950 will have been ob- 
ligated by July 1, 1949, he said, so 
that Interior will have to get the 
money pruned out by the House. Mr. 
Krug went on to ask for authoriza- 
tion of a new project not included 
in the long list authorized by the 
House—a transmission line in Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. Krug advanced impressive ar- 
guments for restoring the other cuts, 
coming to $25 million. The House 
economies applied to governing of the 
territories, the expansion program in 
Alaska, the land management pro- 
gram, Indian affairs, fish and wildlife 
service, mineral statistical work, Na- 
tional Park Service, soil conserva- 
tion, work of the Geological Survey, 
etc. None of these activities can be 
carried on to the extent necessary 
for the national interest with less 
money than the President requested, 
he insisted. 


Tax Speedup Bill Opposed 


ALARMED by the Mills bill to speed 
up tax payments by corporations, 
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the National Small Business Men’s 
Association Inc. has asked for a 
full public Congressional hearing on 
the proposal. 

In the request, DeWitt Emery, 
president of the association, told Rep. 
Robert L. Doughton, chairman of the 
House Ways & Means Committee, 
that this “latest piece of economic 
illiteracy and bookkeeping sleight of 
hand” would mean closing of many 
plants and a consequent increase in 
unemployment. 

The measure, H. R. 4730, would 
compel corporations to pay all of 
their 1949 tax in the first six months 
of 1950. 

The bill, said Mr. Emery, “is merely 
a subterfuge for transferring deficit 
spending from government to private 
enterprise and for not cutting the 
high cost of government as dictated 
by common sense economies.” The 
bill would merely delay an increase 
in taxes, he pointed out. 

If the 1949 corporate tax collect- 
ible in the last two quarters of 1950 
were taken in beforehand and spent, 
what would be done to make up the 
deficit in federal revenue for the 
fiscal year of 1950-51, Mr. Emery 
asked. “Congress,’’ he said, “either 
would have to cut the budget for 
1950-51 by several billion dollars- 
which small business is for a hun- 
dred per cent—or increase taxes. 
But,” he added, “it is obvious even 
now that the latter would be done.” 

The Mills speedup bill, if enacted, 
would compel the majority of smaller 
corporations to seek loans to keep 
their businesses operating, Mr. Emery 
asserted. 


Seek Labor Extension Service 


LITTLE public attention is being fo- 
cused on the effort again being made 
to establish a labor extension service 
in the Labor Department. However, 
labor unions are fighting for this 
bill just as vigorously as for repeal 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. Object is 
to promote labor education for labor 
union officers and members; this 
would result from more and better 
courses of study at colleges and uni- 
versities, and from establishment of 
extension services under which col- 
lege professors and instructors would 
go to union locals all over the country 
to deliver classroom lectures. 

Cost to the federal government o* 
the setup the unions seek is estimated 
at $10 million a year, with states, 
communities, boards of education, 
colleges. etc., providing matching 
funds. The labor extension service 
would parallel the agricultural ex- 
tension service, excepting that the 
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latter spends $30 million annually in 
educating farmers. 

At least 10,000 officials and mem- 
bers of CIO, AFL and independent 
unions will spend a week, or a long 
weekend, at college this summer. 
This costs the unions from $200 to 
$250 per man, since the unions not 
only pay traveling expenses, tuition, 
board and lodging, but also wages 
lost in the time spent away from 
work. Passage of the Labor Ex- 
tension Service bill would not relieve 
the unions of these expenses—but it 
would give them the benefit of better 
educational facilities. 

Incidentally, of the 10,000 to take 
summer courses this year, some 2000 
will be from United Steelworkers— 
CIO unions. 

The Labor Extension Service bill 
already is on the Senate calendar, 
while in the House the Labor and 
Education Committee is to hold hear- 
ings on it shortly. 


Assures Payment for Exports 


DOLLAR payments for exports to 
western hemisphere countries would 
be guaranteed under S. J. Res. 93, 
introduced by Senators Maybank, 
Murray, Pepper and Tobey. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank Act of 1945 would 
be amended for this purpose. 

The guaranty would extend to 
“small business.” Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency is expected 
to hold hearings on the measure. 
The measure does not have adminis- 
tration support in its present form, 
since the administration hopes that by 
arranging exchange stability with 
other powers, getting guarantees that 
our foreign investments will not be 





ATOMIC COMMISSIONER: Gor- 
don Dean becomes the newest 
member of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. His term runs to 
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expropriated without fair compensa- 
tion, and by setting up a mutual in 
surance system under which ex- 
porters and. investors would protect 
themselves against abnormal losses 
in their foreign ventures, it will b: 
able to create a climate within which 
foreign business can be conducted 
successfully. 


Export Requirements Changed 


TWO CHANGES in provisions re- 
lating to export license apvlications 
for certain metal products have been 
announced by the Commerce Depart 
ment’s Office of International Trade. 

Effective June 10, it will not be 
necessary to submit special certifi- 
cation that an order has been placed 
by a foreign buyer after a certain 
date, or reconfirmation of a previ- 
ous order after that date, when ap- 
plying for licenses covering ship- 
ments of barbed wire, concrete re- 
inforcing bars, wire rods, uncoated 
and galvanized wire, and woven wire 
fencing. Exporters must continue, 
however, to submit the usual certifi- 
cation that they have firm orders for 
the products from foreign purchas- 
ers. 

In another action, OIT provides a 
ten-day extension of the period for 
filing license applications covering 
third-quarter shipments of aluminum 
sheet, plate and strip. Deadline for 
filing is now June 20. 


Aids Export of Scrap 


PURPOSE of the recently estab- 
lished Office of International Trade 
policy of setting a quota on ferrous 
scrap exports is to. facilitate ship- 
ments of scrap to certain consuming 
plants in Mexico and Chile which 
historically have been using scrap 
from the United States. 

Under the new quota system, li- 
censes can be granted without red 
tape for up to 40,000 tons a quarter; 
licenses already have been granted 
for this quantity of scrap to be 
shipped in second quarter, with ap- 
plications for a similar quantity for 
third quarter yet to be acted on. 
Previously these licenses could be 
granted only after consideration by an 
interdepartmental coimmittee which 
looked at them individually. 

The new quota setup, incidentally, 
does not change the status of ferrous 
scrap for Canada. The “gentlemen’s 
agreement” under which Canada un- 
dertook to limit its imports of ferrous 
scrap from the United States during 
our period of scarcity expired early 
this year and there now is no limit 
whatever on scrap chipments to 
Canada. 
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Europe's Capital Expansion 
Viewed with mixed reactions as 
markets dwindle; Truman Pvuint 
Four plan favored 


PRESIDENT Truman’s Point Four 
Program to improve undeveloped 
areas is having a moderately favor- 
able reaction among European na- 
tions with colonies. Misgivings are 
aroused mainly because business in 
Europe is beginning to level off, and 
mother countries are increasingly de- 
pendent upon nonindustrialized areas 
for markets, particularly because cap- 
ital expansion progresses and indus- 
trial production rises in the Old 
World. 

Europeans recognize, however, that 
today only Americans are in the po- 
sition to invest about $2 billion year- 
ly abroad in the 1950s, a sum esti- 
mated by the National Association of 
Manufacturers as necessary to im- 
plement the Truman program. Eu- 
rope knows that in the long run co- 
lonial development opens new mar- 
kets, rather than closes old ones, but 
fear has been expressed that the pro- 
gram is an attempt merely to cap- 
ture new customers for United States 
industry. 

The question of markets looms 
very large now. Capital expansions 
proceed all over Europe, with the 
latest announced for Yugoslavia, 
Italy and Greece. Belgian, Luxem- 
burgian and French industrialists are 
apprehensive lest their higher out- 
puts prove Trojan Horses to imperil 
their economies. 


Western Germany 


YUGOSLAV government has placed 
a $5.5 million order with F. J. Collin 
Ltd., Dortmund, to build the first 
coke oven battery in Yugoslavia. 
The plant will be erected at Kreka 
in Bosnia on the site of a large coal 
mine. Later a steel facility will be 
constructed on the same site. The 
coke plant will consist of two bat- 
teries, each with 75 ovens. 

Total capacity will exceed 200,000 
tons annually of high grade coke. 
The ovens will be charged with two- 
thirds bituminous coal and one-third 
brown coal. The contract includes 
construction of by-product plants for 
making ammonia, benzene and sul- 
phur, the latter product by a process 
developed by Collin. The Dortmund 
firm is subcontracting much of the 
work, all but the refractories mate- 
rials order going to other West Ger- 
man companies. A contract for a 
coal washing facility in Yugoslavia is 
also being negotiated. 

West German steel production con- 
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tinues to hold at about 750,000 tons 
a month, a satisfactory output. Steel- 
makers generally are using a 28 per 
cent scrap and 72 per cent pig iron 
charge. Monthly scrap consumption 
of the steel industry amounts to 
around 200,000 tons. The raw mate- 
rials situation, except for lime and 
manganese, is the easiest since the 
war, although coal may tighten if 
the Soviets throttle Polish exports. 
Polish coal is currently selling in 
large quantities at $8 per ton deliv- 
ered, against an American coal price 
of $18-$20 per ton delivered in the 
Ruhr. 

The German coal industry is plan- 
ning and has already started limited 
construction of plants to process coal 
by-products. 

The 50,000th Volkswagen has left 
the assembly line, and the company 
is now producing at the rate of 40,- 
000 annually. About 60 per cent de- 
stroyed during the war, the Volks- 
wagen plant is now more than half 
rebuilt. Delivery still takes a year 
on the car which carries a $1590 
domestic price tag. 


Belgium, Luxemburg 


BELGIUM and Luxemburg are offer- 
ing price concessions in the free mar- 
kets where no commercial agree- 
ments are in force, as metalworking 
production climbs above the 1929 
record. 

Steel ingot and casting production 
in March totaled 729,273 net tons, an 
all time high. Machinery makers, 
engineering companies and shipbuild- 
ers are on a hand-to-mouth basis, and 


there is a diminishing demand for 
hardware, electrical goods and other 
domestic products. 

Although large crowds visited the 
two industrial fairs in Brussels and 
Liege during May, more wanted to 
sell than to buy. The Liege exhibi- 
tion featured machine tools, mate- 
rials handling equipment and other 
capital apparatus. The Brussels fair 
concentrated more on_ end-product 
displays for consumers. 


France 


FRENCH steel ingot and casting pro- 
duction is expected to total 11,110,- 
000 tons in 1949, the target set by 
the Monnet Plan and _ considered 
wildly optimistic when the plan was 
first presented. French rolled steel 
output nearly equaled in April and 
surpassed in March the 1929 monthly 
average of 598,000 tons. 

The demand for steel in France re- 
mains high, but delivery dates are 
shortening. Dealers are discontinu- 
ing the practice of quoting steel ex- 
port prices 20 per cent above home 
figures because of growing foreign 
competition. 

Metalworking production is increas- 
ing. Auto output in March totaled 
15,013 units, not a record but still 
high. Citroen and Renault, the larg- 
est producers, turned out more tha 
half of the total, their joint output 
totaling 8995 vehicles. 


Italy 
USE of $-4,932,000 of Marshall Plan 


funds to expand and improve two 
steam-electric power plants in Italy 
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has been authorized by Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 


The projects to increase production 
of the two plants—one at Naples 
and one at Palermo, Sicily—will help 
alleviate an acute power shortage in 
Italy which is retarding industrial 
recovery. The Naples project, which 
calls for enlargement of the steam- 
electric plant there to increase capac- 
ity from 45,000 kw to 75,000 kw, will 
involve expenditure of $3,432,000 in 
ECA funds and 1 billion lire of the 
plant’s own resources. Authorization 
for the Palermo project was $1.5 
million to supplement a previous au- 
thorization of $4.8 million for this 
project which was made by ECA on 
Apr. 1. 

This supplementary authorization 
was necessary for technical reasons 
to insure more economical operation 
of the plant which will be capable of 
generating 60,000 kw. Most of 
the equipment for the two projects 
will be purchased in the U. S. 

A third steam-electric power proj- 
ect in Italy, a $6 million authoriza- 
tin for a 50,000 kw addition to a 
Genoa plant, was approved by ECA 
Apr. 1. 


Greece 


ECA HAS approved a $6 million 
project for improvements and addi- 
tions to a Greek steam-electric plant 


operated by Athens Piraeus Electric 
Co. Ltd. 


The project is designed to add 22,- 
000 kw to the installed capacity of 
the plant which serves the Athens- 
Piraeus area where the greatest por- 
tion of Greek industry is located and 
where a critical shortage of electric 
power now exists. More than haf 
the equipment will be purchased in 
the United States, the remainder in 
Great Britain. Equipment needed in- 
cludes a steam turbine, diesel gen- 
erating units, two high pressure boil- 
ers, two low pressure boilers and 
other apparatus. 


Turkey 


TURKEY is now a steel producer. 
In 1948 the state-owned works at 
Karabuk produced about 101,795 
tons of pig iron, against 78,000 tons 
in 1947. Rolled steel output last year 
was 76,000 tons, against 56,500 tons 
in 1947. The country has two blast 
furnaces which have a capacity of 
350,000 tons per year, but only one 
unit is now operating. 

ECA has approved three recovery 
projects for the country involving an 
expenditure of $25.8 million. The 
projects are a highway rehabilitation 
program, development of coal fields 
at Conguldak and rehabilitation of 
the port of Xonguldak on the Black 
Sea. 











BIG PRESS: This 
1000-ton hydrau- 
lic press built by 
Lake Erie Engi- 
neering Corp., 
Buffalo, is shown 
before it was dis- 
mantled for ship- 
ment to an Italian 
automotive parts 
stamper. The 
equipment occu- 
pied three rail- 
road cars 
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Of Worldwide Interest 


High-top pressure blast furnaces 
of Republic Steel Corp. attract 
foreign visitors 


HIGH-TOP pressure blast furnace 
blowing for which Republic Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, has become note- 
worthy is the source of much interest 
to visitors from foreign countries. 


While the foreign visitors usually 
want to see some other Republic 
operation too, they invariably speci- 
fy that they want to visit one of 
the company’s furnaces using the 
high-top pressure method. Foreign 
visitors to these furnaces have in- 
cluded representatives from England, 
France, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, 
Holland and Australia. 

Republic is using the high-top pres- 
sure system on five of its 21 blast 
furnaces and is installing it on two 
more. Present installations are at 
Cleveland, Youngstown and Warren, 
O., Buffalo and Chicago. The two 
additional installations are being 
made at Youngstown and are expected 
to be completed by the end of this 
year. When these are completed 42 
per cent of Republic’s blast furnace 
capacity will be high-top pressure 
equipped. 

The -high-top pressure method 
boosts pig iron production 10 to 15 
per cent while cutting coke consump- 
tion. Essentially, this method re- 
stricts the escape of gases from the 
top of the furnace and at the same 
time blows more air into the bottom 
of the furnace. Net result is an in- 
crease in the volume of air blown 
into the furnace without increasing 
the velocity at which it passes 
through the furnace. This permits 
the coke to be burned more efficient- 
ly and prevents a large amount of 
flue dust from being blown out of 
the furnace. 


As a result of addition of the high- 
top pressure equipment to Republic's 
one blast furnace at Warren the 
stack was expected to set a new pro- 
duction record of 1500 tons of iron 
daily in May. It formerly turned out 
1200 to 1300 tons a day. Meanwhile, 
the furnace rate of coke consumption 
has declined to 1550 pounds per ton 
of iron produced, compared with 1700 
to 1800 pounds previously. 


Cobalt Plant Relocation Spurred 


ONE result of rearming democratic 
nations, in the Atlantic Pact, under 
consideration by Congress, will be 
movement of some industries closer 
to sources of raw materials, the 
Canadian Congress of Mining point- 
ed out recently. One evidence of 
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this Was seen in the announcement 
negotiations are being completed for 
relocation of an English chemical 
plant at Cobalt, Ont. 

The New Cross Chemical Co., 
Croyden, England, is reported pre- 
paring to open a plant at Cobalt, 
adjacent to the cobalt smelter and 
mines of Silanco Mining & Refin- 
ing Co., for production of salts, ox- 
ides, powders and other derivatives 
of cobalt. 

F, I. Hibbert, managing director of 
the chemical company, said his 
firm’s decision to operate in Cana- 
da was forced by acute shortage of 
cobalt in England. With the United 
States the largest user, it seemed 
provident to re-establish his com- 
pany’s plant directly at a dependable 
source of raw material. 

Cobalt, Ontario, has the _ only 
major deposits of cobalt in North 
America. Most of the world’s supply 
has come from Belgian Congo and 
Rhodesia. 

Since World War I cobalt has be- 
come one of the world’s most versa- 
tile metals. Its chemical derivatives 
are used to fertilize land, condition 
cattle, harden plate glass and pro- 
vide the hardness and gloss to var- 
nishes; it is also used as a paint 
pigment and drier. Because of its 
magnetic qualities it is found in 
every telephone, and is used in many 
electronic devices. 

The Silanco company’s smelter, is 
said to be the largest of its kind in 
the Western Hemisphere with capa- 
city for treating ten tons of con- 
centrates per day. The New Cross 
Chemical Co. will build its new plant 
adiacent to the smelter with which 
some of its processes will be inter- 
related. 


Push Oil and Gas Developments 


RAPID expansion of oil and gas 
development in the Rocky Mountain 
area is beginning to increase steel 
demand, and continued prospecting 
for new petroleum fields forecasts 
continued buying of steel pipe, struc- 
turals, tanks and other steel products. 
The latest development in this 
trend is announcement by Mountain 
Fuel Supply Co. of its intention to 
build a 20-in. natural gas line from 
Coalville, Utah, to Salt Lake City. 
Work on the line will begin in July 
and completion is expected next fall. 
The line will cost about $1,750,000. 
This follows closely an announce- 
ment by Standard Oil Co. of Califor- 
nia it will build a $10 million cata- 
lytic cracking gasoline refinery at 
Salt Lake City to process crude oil 
from the Rangely field in Colorado. 
Installation of new tankage will begin 
within a few weeks, and work on 
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the refinery itself will get under- 
way in a few months. Completion is 
scheduled by the end of 1950. 

As the search for new gas and oil 
fields bears fruit, it is believed other 
refineries will be constructed in the 
mountain region, and new pipelines 
will be laid in both directions, east 
and west. More than 142 oil and 
gas fields have already been located 
and proved in Colorado, Utah, Wyom- 
ing, Montana and parts of New 
Mexico. The prospecting now is 
spreading westward and oil com- 
panies are actively signing new leases 
in Nevada. 


Coast Shipbuilding Nearly Down 


HIGH costs and depressed state of 
Pacific shipping are chief factors 
curtailing shipbuilding operations on 
the West Coast, according to Danie! 
D. Strohmeier, vice president in 
charge of shipbuilding, Bethlehem 
Steel Co. 

During the war, ship construction 
boomed on the West Coast, but since 
the war ended it has become the 
area’s most depressed metalworking 
industry. Excepting repair work, ac- 
tivity in most coast yards is nearly 
dormant. 

Mr. Strohmeier believes one rem- 
edy is to build up Pacific shipping. 

Cost Problem—The problem of 
costs is equally difficult. Wage scales 
on the West Coast are substantially 
greater than in East Coast yards, 
and the West Coast’s distance from 
adequate sources of materials is an- 
other drawback. 

As an illustration of how these 
factors militate against shipbuilding 
in western yards, Mr. Strohmeier 
cited the case of 32 tankers which 
Bethlehem is building at its yards at 
Quincy, Mass., and Sparrows Point, 
Md. 

“These ships,” he said, ‘were not 
allocated by the government, but 
were purely private jobs. When the 
private owner shops around for tank- 
ers he looks for design, price and 
delivery time. That is all the ship- 
builder has to sell. Price is the most 
important and the yard that gets the 
job is that which can do it cheapest. 

No Subsidy— ‘On these tankers 
there was no government subsidy 
to offset the high cost of building 
ships on the West Coast. Our com- 
pany is working hard to keep its 
West Coast yards busy and we had 
hoped some of the tankers might be 
built in San Francisco. But a com- 
plication arose. The dimensions of 
the tankers are such that the San 
Francisco ways could not handle 
them.” 

Mr. Strohmeier describes the cur- 
rent position of the U. S. shipbuild- 


ing industry as “black,” and said 
the only bright spot was the cur- 
rent tanker program. 


CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


June 6-8, American Gear Manufacturers As- 
sociation: 33rd annual meeting, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. Association head- 
quarters are in the Empire Bldg., Pitts- 


burgh. 
Jane 8-9, American Management Association: 
National conference on key management 


issues, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. Association headquarters are at 
330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

June 9-10, American Coal Sales Association: 
Annual convention, the Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Association head- 
quarters are in the Washington Bidg., 
Washington, D. C. 

June 9-10, Steel Founder’s Society of Ameri- 
ca: Industrial relations meeting, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. Society headquarters are 
in the Midland Bldg., Cleveland. 

June 13-14, Stoker Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion: Annual meeting, French Lick Springs, 
Ind. Association headquarters are at 307 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

| June 13-15, Material Handling Institute: 
Great Lakes materials handling  con- 
ference, Doermann Theater, University of 
Toledo, Toledo, O. Institute headquarters 
are at 1108 Clark Blidg., Pittsburgh. 

June 13-15, American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers: 15th national applied mechanics 


conference, Ann Arbor, Mich. Society 
headquarters are at 29 W. 39th St., New 
York. 


June 16-17, Malleable Founders’ Society: An- 
nual meeting, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va, Society headquarters are at 1800 
Union Commerce Bidg., Cleveland. 

June 20-22, National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents: 34th convention and show, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago. Association head- 
quarters are at 11 Park Place, New York. 

June 20-23, American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers: Annual meeting, East Lansing, 
Mich. Society address is Box 229, St. 
Joseph, Mich. 

June 20-24, American Standards Association: 
Seminar on standardization at association 
headquarters, 29 W. 39th St., New York 

June 20-24, American Society for Engineer- 
ing Education: Annual meeting, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. 

June 24, Porcelain Enamel Institute: Third 
annual sales management conference, Car- 

} ter Hotel, Cleveland. 

June 27-28, American Foundrymen’s Society: 
Chapter chairmen’s conference, Chicago. 
Society headquarters are at 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago. 

June 27-30, American Electroplaters’ So- 
ciety: National convention, Hotel Schroe- 
der, Milwaukee. Society headquarters are 
at 473 York Rd., Jenkintown, Pa. 

June 27-July 1, American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers: Semiannual meeting, Uni- 
versity of California Extension Bldg., San 
Francisco. Society headquarters are at 
29 W. 39th St., New York. 

July 13-15, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers: Summer convention, Mexico City. 
Society headquarters are at 33 W. 39th 
St., New York. 

July 14-15, Magnesium Association: Quar- 
terly meeting, Hotel General Brock, Niag- 
ara Falls, Canada. Association headquar- 
ters are at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York. 

July 22, Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation: Mid-year general meeting, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago. Association 
headquarters are at 809 National Press 
Bldg., Washington. 

July 28-29, American Foundrymen’s Society: 
Annual directors’ meeting, Chicago. So- 
ciety headquarters are at 222 W. Adams 
St., Chicago. 
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Manning, Maxwell & Moore has made available to industry a new heavy duty 
overhead electric traveling crane. 

They call it the Shaw-Box Type “SB” “Plus Value” crane because of several 
important features, not the least of which are the Hyatt Roller Bearings at all 
vital bearing points. Fitting Hyatt Bearings in a cartridge, as shown above, elim- 


inates distortion of the bearing races and keeps the grease in and dirt out. 


Experience has taught that the application of Hyatt Roller Bearings is 
one way of insuring “plus value” in the equipment you build, buy or sell. 


Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, New Jersey. 








HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
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By A. H. ALLEN Detrnit Editor, STEEL 


Ford strike ends after three-week stalemate in negotiations 
but production and wages losses can never be made up. 





New contract talks may be tough 


DETROIT 
ON FRIDAY before the Memorial 
Day weekend, suppliers began receiv- 
ing instructions to resume certain 
shipments to the strikebound Ford 
plants in care of specified railroad 
freight depots, which was the tipoff 
that a break in the three-week stale- 
mate in negotiations between the 
union and company management was 
imminent. 

It came the following day and the 
UAW called for ratification of the 
settlement by a secret ballot of the 
membership on Sunday. About five 
per cent of the Rouge plant em- 
ployees voted, and 10 per cent of 
the Lincoln-Mercury plant force, both 
approving the agreement by a sub- 
stantial majority. 

Notices immediately went out 10 
employees to start reporting back to 
work, with 20,000 returning on Tues- 
day and the balance of the 65,000 
Detroit-area personnel on succeeding 
days. It may be another week be- 
fore all branch plants have picked up 
operations again. 

Everyone Lost—-Who won? As in 
all strikes, nobody. Everyone lost. 
Employees lost a minimum of 16% 
days’ wages, most of them more. 
The company lost production of an 
estimated 100,000 cars and trucks, 
worth perhaps $110 million. Sup- 
pliers lost the equivalent of better 
than $70 million in Ford purchases. 
Steel production at the Rouge plant 
suffered to the extent of something 
like 100,000 tons. Dealers handling 
Ford-Lincoln-Mercury products saw 
untold thousands of customers buy 
competitors’ merchandise. 

The sad part is that all these 
things can never be made up, they 
are gone for good. Naturally the 
UAW leaders had to claim they 
won something, so they pointed to 
the company’s agreement to arbitrate 
this sole question . . . does the com- 
pany, under the contract, on the basis 
of health and safety of the employees 
or otherwise, have the right to re- 
quire an employee to perform his 
work assignment on any unit in less 
time than the company’s time study 
shews for his assignment, provided 
the employee is not assigned more 
than 480 minutes of work as meas- 


ured by time study in an §8-hour 
shift? It will be answered either 
by a single arbitrator or an arbitra- 
tion panel, and they in turn select a 
third, or try to. If this is not suc- 
cessful, then the third party will be 
Dr. Harry Shulman, impartial um- 
pire under the present contract. De- 
cision of the panel is by majority 
vote, or obviously 2 to 1. 

Had Offered to Arbitrate — The 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 


U. S. and Canada 
1949 1948 

January 445,092 422,236 
February 443,734 399,471 
March 543,711 519,154 
April 569,728 462,323 
May 505,000* 359,996 
June 454,401 
July 489,736 
August 478,186 
September 437,181 
October 516,814 
November 495,488 
December 514,337 

12 mos. 5,549,323 


* Preliminary. 


Estimate for week ended: 


(Same 
week) 
1949 1948 
May 14 119,684 88,275 
May 21 116,878 91,138 
May 28 115,001 92,772 
June 4 92,000 75,607 
Estimated by 


Ward’s Automotive Reports 











Ford management offered to arbitrate 
the issue even before the strike was 
called, but the UAW refused, saying 
the question was not one which could 
be arbitrated. Then the union de- 
mand that new contract talks be 
sandwiched with negotiations over 
the strike and the company flatly 
rejected this scheme. Just as union 
leaders were threatening to break oft 
all talks, a federal conciliator appeared 
on the scene and managed to keep 
the discussions going. Finally, the 
union group must have realized their 
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case was hopeless, so approval was 
given to arbitration after long hours 
of haranguing over the wording of 
the question. 

Six other minor issues were re- 
solved in the settlement. 1. Manage- 
ment agreed to maintain assembly 
lines at a constant speed to achieve 
daily production schedules and to 
space cars uniformly along the line 
to provide an even flow of work past 
assembly stations. On request, the 
company will notify the union of 
expected daily schedules and the 
necessary line speeds. 2. When mix- 
ing of different body types on a 
line results in additional work, the 
company will make adjustments 
where necessary by adding man- 
power, reducing units on the line, 
reducing speed of the line, or stop- 
ping it momentarily. 3. Relief men 
will be designated in the ratio of one 
for each 19 production employees. 
4. The normal amount of work re- 
quired of employees will not be in- 
creased because of absenteeism. 5. 
The company will undertake a review 
of certain assembly line jobs which 
the union claims are “tight” and if 
necessary make adjustments. 6. Pen- 
alties imposed on 35 employees for 
actions before and during the strike 
will be moderated and dismissals 
changed to reprimands. 

Returning Employees Glum—Most 
of the returning employees were in- 
clined to be glum, feeling that the 
strike had lasted too long for what 
had been accomplished. However, they 
were resigned to follow what their 
leaders told them to do and few 
showed any marked resentment 
against their officials. The strike 
was completely orderly throughout, 
and this even drew commendation 
from Ford’s industrial relations vice 
president, John S. Bugas, who was 
head of the company negotiating 
team. Other officials joined him at 
times, including Del S. Harder, head 
of the Ford division manufacturing, 
and William T. Gossett, legal counsel. 
At no time did either Henry Ford II 
or E. R. Breech, executive vice presi- 
dent, take part in the discussions. 

Next on the negotiating agenda 
are talks on a new contract which 
started last Thursday. They are likely 
to be plenty tough, since the com- 
pany, after taking nearly a month’s 
loss of production squarely on the 
chin, cannot be expected to be in 
a generous mood over such proposals 
as pension plans, wage increases, 
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FOR TOUGH ASSIGNMENTS: Undergoing tests on a Boeing B-50 
Superfortress is this tractor-tread type landing gear designed to make 
it possible for medium or heavy bombers to operate from unimproved 
airfields. The two main landing gears are equipped with double treads 
and the nose wheel with a single one and allow the plane to roll over 
small obstructions with ease. All gears retract completely in flight and 
do not affect the plane’s top speed. NEA photo 











hospitalization or any of the other 
things the union is going to propose. 
For its part, the union will be strict- 
ly on the defensive since it has al- 
ready just about exhausted the 
potency of a strike threat to enforce 
its demands. A _ second walkout, 
should an impasse develop in con- 
tract talks, seems the remotest of 
possibilities. A  three-cent hourly 
wage boost, to match the General 
Motors “annual improvement factor,”’ 
applied to wage rates, might be a 
logical eventuality, although Ford 
probably would agree to this only 
after the most strenuous objections. 


New Ford Styling Consultant 


IN a surprise move, Ford has re- 
acquired the services of George W. 
Walker, industrial designer who was 
consultant in the design of the 1949 
model and whose two-year contract 
was not renewed last July. He will 
act as consultant on styling of all 
Ford products, including Lincoln, 
Mercury and commercial units, and 
will work in collaboration with John 
Oswald, executive engineer in charge 
of styling and body engineering, and 
George Snyder, chief stylist. 
Walker's creative work in the auto- 
motive industry dates back 20 years 
to when he first arrived in Detroit to 
open a studio. He has done every- 
thing from refrigerators to fountain 
pens and for a time worked with 
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Nash and Packard on new body styl- 
ing. The fact Ford won the fashion 
academy award as a style leader re- 
cently may have convinced the man- 
agement team it would be worth- 
while to get Walker back and turn 
him loose on Mercury and Lincoln, 
even though there were some minor 
differences of opinion in its own 
ranks. A year ago, Walker was well 
along with dozens of new style ideas, 
both for the elaborate renderings and 
quarter-size models for Ford. They 
can probably still be salvaged. 

It is not likely Ford will have any- 
thing entirely new until next sum- 
mer, as it was the original plan to 
spread out the heavy tooling cost of 
the present model over two years. 
The loss of time occasioned by the 
strike set back activity in the com- 
pany’s Tool & Die Division, but it is 
believed there were no major pro- 
grams under way there and the 1950 
or 1951 model is still in the styling 
and engineering phase. This is pro- 
bably one reason Walker was called 
back at this time. 


GMs Technical Center Starts 


CONSTRUCTION contract for the 
first buildings in the General Motors 
technical center finally has _ been 
awarded to Bryant & Detwiler Co., 
Detroit, with the timetable for com- 
pletion extending over the next three 
years. In two weeks, ground will be 


broken for the engineering group, in- 
cluding administration and drafting, 
shop and dynamometer buildings, ex- 
tending over 235,000 square feet of 
space. Next will come the Research 
Laboratories Division group—427,0:\0 
square feet of office, laboratory and 
shop space and including metallur- 
gical, laboratory, mechanical and 
processing buildings. Initial build- 
ings for the engineering group wil! 
be ready for occupancy by early sum- 
mer next year. 

Plans for the center were an- 
nounced first July 24, 1945, but work 
on the project was deferred because 
of materials shortages and high costs. 
Buildings will be on a 350-acre site, 
grouped around a seven-acre arti- 
ficial lake. Exterior walls of office 
buildings, in general, will be of ther- 
mopane or transparent glass units, 
separated by dehydrated captive air 
and sealed around the edges by a 
metal-to-glass bond. The entire proj- 
ect will embrace the vast research, 
engineering staff, processing and 
styling operations of the corpora- 
tion, although it will in no way 
change the concept of divisional re- 
sponsibility, being purely a research, 
technical fact finding and experi- 
mental development activity. 


Studebaker Gets More Power 


TO MEET steadily higher produc- 
tion demands on electric power, steam 
and compressed air, Studebaker has 
increased its power plant capacity 
at South Bend, Ind., through instal- 
lation of a $500,000 boiler rated at 
210,000 pounds per hour. Similar 
to two others previously installed, it 
is fired by a spreader stoker equipped 
with moving grates which discharge 
ash continuously at the front of the 
unit. The stoker has six coal feeding 
elements and is divided into the 
separate sections which can be oper- 
ated individually for handling low 
power loads and for cleaning or in- 
spection. 


Expects Auto Output To Slip 


THE LATTER part of this year will 
see a lowering of existing produc- 
tion levels on the part of all auto- 
mobile manufacturers, in the opinion 
of Alfred P. Sloan Jr., General Motors 
board chairman, in an address to 
stockholders at the May 20 annual 
meeting. 

He cited two principal reasons for 
the expected decline—because auto- 
motive products then should be in 
ample supply, and the seasonal trend, 
inoperative since the war, will in all 
likelihood manifest itself in a re- 
duction in sales to consumers. 
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New Plant for Farval 


Maker of lubricating systems 
begins production in $300,000 
Cleveland facility 


FARVAL Corp., an affiliate of Cleve- 
land Worm & Gear Co., has begun 
production at a new $300,000 plant in 
Cleveland, The firm makes centralized 
systems of lubrication which meter 
the flow of lubricants to complicated 
gears in steel mills, machine tools, 
materials handling equipment and 
related apparatus. 

Founded in 1932, the firm origin- 
ally operated at the Cleveland Worm 
and Gear Co. plant, outgrew this 
in 1946 and moved to leased facilities 
in Cleveland, which since have also 
become too small. New quarters, at 
3249 E. 80th St. across from Cleve- 
land Worm & Gear’s factory, contain 
18,000 sq ft of floor area. 

Farval’s business thus far this year 
is ahead of last year’s. Some of its 
volume is dependent upon foreign 
shipments, and the new $160 million 
development of Steel Co. of Wales 
Ltd. will be installed with Farval’s 
centralized system of lubrication 
throughout. 

The company name was coined from 
“Farmer” and “Valve.” A. J. Farmer 
of Detroit first developed the valve 
product. He and A. J. Jennings 
formed Lubrication Devices Inc., 
Battie Creek, Mich., but the new 
company needed the facilities and 
engineering experience of a larger 
manufacturing firm. Cleveland Worm 
& Gear, headed by Howard Dingle 
and Willis W. Clark, president and 
vice president respectively, proved to 
be that larger company. Mr. Jennings 
is now vice president in charge of 
sales for both the parent firm and 
Farval. 


New Mill Placed in Operation 


AMERICAN Cladmetals Co. is 
now rolling stainless copper core 
clad metal on a recently installed 6- 
in. single stand hot mill at its Car- 
negie, Pa., plant. A 60-in. roughing 
mill also should be in operation with- 
in a few weeks. Both units have 28- 
in. diameter work rolls. Company 
proposes to furnish stainless copper 
core clad sheets within I0 to 24 gage 
in lengths from 6 to 13 ft. and 
widths up to 54 in. 


Purchases Cleveland Tapping Co. 


AUTOMATIC Steel Products Inc., 
Canton, O., has purchased all the 
outstanding common stock of Cleve- 
land Tapping Machine Co., Hartville, 
O., maker of tapping machines for 
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DERRICK LAUNCHING: Instead of the marine railway style of launching, 

this 30-ton tow boat was hoisted by derrick out of its cradle at Church- 

ward & Co. Inc.’s West Haven, Conn., yard. This 50-foot craft is 

the first of 19 to be built and delivered to Creole Petroleum Corp. for 
its offshore oil well operation in Lake Maracaibo, Venezuela 











cutting screw threads. Expansion is 
planned in development and produc- 
tion of automatic multiple tapping 
machines. 

W. R. Harrison remains as presi- 
dent and general manager of Cleve- 
land Tapping. A. M. Wickwire, pres- 
ident of Automatic, becomes vice 
president of the other firm. 

Other activities of Automatic in- 
clude manufacture, assembly and sale 
of mercury-actuated clutches for in- 
dustrial uses, spun steel pulleys used 
in the automotive field, abrasive 
grinding wheels for bench and tool 
grinding and valve seat grinding and 
automotive jacks. 


Dow Buys Magnesium Plant 


GOVERNMENT magnesium plant at 
Freeport, Tex., which Dow Chem- 
ical Co. operated jointly with its 
own plant during the war, has been 
sold to Dow by the Federal Works 
Agency to assure continued produc- 
tion of this metal. Dow’s private 
plant is adjacent to the government’s 
property and is the only producer of 
primary magnesium in the U. S. 
Dow paid $608,000 for the facility 
and agrees to pay production royal- 
ties untily 1953 which are estimated 
to total $625,000. The company also 
will rehabilitate the plant at an 
estimated cost of $212,000. Agreement 
further stipulates that Dow will have 
available magnesium at the rate of 


20 million pounds per year until 1953 
for sale to the government. 


Granite City Builds Open Hearth 


RUST Furnace Co., Pittsburgh, has 
been awarded a contract for a new 
open-hearth furnace and auxiliary in- 
stallations to be constructed for 
Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, 
Ill. Preliminary construction work 
on the $1.5 million project has 
started. 

The new open hearth will have a 
capacity of 185 tons per heat. It will 
be the fourth furnace in Granite 
City’s new shop which was built dur- 
ing the war. Steel company officials 
state that the new furnace will pro- 
vide an additional annual ingot ca- 
pacity of from 100,000 to 120,000 
tons, to be used for carbon steel in- 
gots. 


Demonstrates Roof Fastening 


NELSON Stud Welding Corp., Lo- 
rain, O., last week at Cleveland held 
the first of a series of demonstrations 
for architects, engineers and con- 
tractors of its method of fastening 
corrugated sheet metal roofing and 
siding through use of a special weld- 
ing gun which end-welds rivets to 
the steel purlins. The corrugated met- 
al then is impaled over the rivets, 
which are upset and rounded off. 
Other demonstrations will be held 
throughout the country. 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signif- 
icance within the metalworking industry 


Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., has 
appointed Refrigeration Sales Corp., 
Cleveland, as distributor for Carrier 
self-contained air conditioning units 
in the Cleveland area. 

eae Se 
Reynolds Metals Cv., Louisville, Ky., 
has released “lhe Tale of the Powder- 
ed Pig,’ a new sound and color film 
describing the uses to which alumi- 
num powders and pastes are put. 

Seale 
Massey-Harris Co. Racine, Wis., 
maker of farm equipment, is open- 
ing two branch oifices at Memphis, 
Tenn., and Atlanta. 

O 

Northrop Aircraft Inc., Hawthorne, 
Calif.. has begun occupying a new 
warehouse being constructed in Lyn- 
wood, Calif. ‘ihe facility will be used 
for handling aircraft materials. 

—-O--- 
Markal Co., maker of Paintstiks for 
marking hot and cold castings, has 
moved to new quarters at 3052 W. 
Carroll Ave., Chicago. 

--+-Q---- 
J. R. Brockman Mfg. Co., producer of 
pipe bends, coils and headers, has 
changed its name to J. R. Brockman 
Co. Inc. and has moved to 812 N 
First St., St. Louis. 

a 
Nichols Wire & Aluminum Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, manufacturer of 
aluminum building products, has be- 
come & member of the Producers’ 
Council, a group composed of building 
products manufacturers. 

--—-O— 
Torrington Co., Torrington, Conn., 
and South Bend, Ind., has appointed 
Binkleman Bearings Inc., Toledo, 
and W. P. Cunningham Co. and P. L. 
Walker Co., both of Houston, as dis- 
tributors for Torrington bearings. 

—o—- 
Blaw-Knox Co. will spend $1.5 million 
in modernizing foundry plants of its 
Lewis Foundry & Machine Division, 
Union Steel Castings Division and 
Pittsburgh Rolls Division, all in the 
Pittsburgh area. 

—O--- 
Fort Pitt Bridge Works, Canonsburg, 
Pa., was host to more than 4000 at an 
open house May 20, in a joint cele- 
bration of Pittsburgh’s Welcome 
Week activities and the company’s 
53rd anniversary. 

-—-O-— - 
Hooker-Detrex Inc., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., will build a $1.5 million plant 
in Ashtabula, O., to help meet the 
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demand for trichlorethylene as a 
metal cleaning and oil extraction 
solvent. 

o- 
Katy Park Industrial Development 
Corp., Houston, is continuing plans 
to build a multimillion dollar indus- 
trial building project which will oc- 
cupy the 23-acre site of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railroad’s present 
terminal facilities in downtown Hous- 
ton. 

Oo 
Ward Leonard Electric Co., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y., producer of electric 
controls, has appointed Central Sta- 
tion Engineering Co., Tucson, Ariz., 
as sales representative in Arizona. 

ae) 

Air Reduction Co., New York, manu- 
facturer of industrial gases and weld- 
ing equipment, has established a new 
warehouse point in Tulsa, Okla., which 
will be located with Fidelity Trans- 
fer & Storage Co., 1540 E. Fifth St., 
and will carry supplies of oxygen and 
acetylene gas. 


oO 
W. E. Moore Co. and its associated 
companies, Pittsburgh  Lectromelt 
Furnace Corp., Pittsburgh Lectro- 





DISTRICT MANAGER: Philip E. 
Whiting, named Eastern district 
manager of Automatic Transpor- 
tation Co., Chicago, will head 
the materials handling equip- 
ment manufacturer's newly es- 
tablished factory branch sales 
office and parts and service de- 
pot in New York. Sales head- 
quarters, which will include 
Automatic’s New York export 
office, is at 347 Madison Ave. 














dryer Corp. and West Penn Machine 
Shops, has purchased land and build- 
ings formerly occupied by Duquesne 
Smelting Corp. in Pittsburgh. 

sme} 
Cutler-Hammer Inc., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of motor controls, has 
moved its Boston district sales office 
to 784 Commonwealth Ave. C. V. 
Topliffe heads the office. 

O 

National Lead Co., New York, reports 
its Atlantic branch export depart- 
ment in New York, formerly consist- 
ing of metal and pigment divisions, 
has been consolidated into one unit, 
in charge of Michael Howard. Na- 
tional Lead has also established a 
new mining department headed by 
Gloyd M. Wiles who is manager of 
the company’s St. Louis Smelting & 
Refining Division. 

er ae 
Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, 
O., will inaugurate its 50th anni- 
versary celebration with an open 
house June 20-24 in its plants at 
Canton, Columbus, Zanesville, O., 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and St. 
Thomas, Ont., Canaca. 

pera, vest 


Meaker Co., Chicago, producer of 
electroplating machines and galvan- 
izing equipment, is observing its 50th 
anniversary. 

Eastern Sales & Engineering Co., 
Baltimore, has established a tem- 
porary plant at 2650 Bruce Alley, to 
manufacture street signs, street and 
highway lighting standards and re- 
lated products. A permanent plant 
will be erected this fall adjacent to 
its present facility at 423 St. Pau! 
St., Baltimore. 

ee: 
Cole Steel Equipment Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., maker of steel office equip- 
ment, has bought the former York 
Safe & Lock Co. plant at York, Pa. 
The unit will be operated in addition 
to the company’s Brooklyn facility. 
na oe 


International Business Machines 
Corp., New York, is planning a pro- 
gram of expanded production in its 
European factories. The expansion 
will be financed chiefly with company 
funds that have been frozen in those 
countries because of exchange re- 
strictions. 
—-O— 

Society of Carbide Engineers, West 
Hartford, Conn., will award a prize of 
$50 to the person submitting the 
most outstanding article pertaining 
to the use of cemented tungsten car- 
bides. Contest is open until Oct. 15, 
1949. 
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The Business Trend 





TEMPO of business activity continued its gradual 
slowdown in the week ended May 28 as STEEL’s in- 
dustrial production index fell off another point and 
and reached a preliminary 166 per cent of the 1936- 
1939 average. This marked the fifth consecutive week 
in which the index was below the previous week level 
and also narrowed the gap between the index for 
the latest week and the one for the corresponding 
week a year ago to only 2 points, the smallest margin 
since the first week of this year. 
PRODUCTION—Federal Reserve Board’s seasonally 
adjusted industrial production index for April also 
showed the slackened pace of nation’s industrial activ- 
ity. April’s index was at 179 per cent of the 1935- 
1939 average, lowest point since July, 1947, and was 
the fifth consecutive month in which the index has 
declined since the postwar high of 195 was reached in 
November, 1948. The board reports that steelworks 
operations in April showed a drop of 3 per cent in 
open-hearth production and 23 per cent in electric fur- 
nace output. 

AUTOMOBILES—Outturn of passenger cars and 
trucks showed its fifth consecutive decline in the week 
ended May 28 with 115,001 units rolling off assembly 
lines as compared with 116,878 in thé preceding week. 
An estimated 1,956,812 passenger cars and 563,130 
trucks were built in U. S. and Canadian plants during 
the first five months of 1949 with another 68,000 
units lost because of the Ford strike. 
BUSINESS—As a result of the downtrend in busi- 


ness activity, new business incorporations in April 
were down 4.8 per cent from the preceding month 
and 21.1 per cent below the corresponding month last 
year. During April a total of 7273 new firms were 
chartered, according to Dun & Bradstreet Inc. Com- 
pany formations during the first four months of this 
year totaled 29,178 which is a drop of 22.1 per cent 
below the number formed in like 1948 period. 
SALES — Department of Commerce reports that 
manufacturers’ sales declined more than seasonally in 
April. Total value of sales was $16.9 billion, $1.2 
billion below the March aggregate. Half of the de- 
crease was attributable to the shorter work month 
and other seasonal factors. Because of the down- 
ward movement of wholesale prices in April, how- 
ever, the decrease in physical volume was not so 
large as the change in dollar figures. In the face of 
decreasing sales, manufacturers’ inventories were re- 
duced by $400 million, resulting in a total of $31.4 
billion at the month’s end. On a seasonally adjusted 
basis this decline was equal to $300 million, equally 
divided between the durable and nondurable groups. 
PRICES—wWholesale price index of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics advanced 0.3 per cent to 156.5 per 
cent of the 1926 average in the week ended May 24 
due to gains by farm products and foods. Excluding 
the two aforementioned categories, all other com- 
modities declined 0.4 per cent. Metals and metal prod- 
ucts index continued its descent during the week to 
167.5 per cent of the 1926 average. 
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100 —|—— weekty AVERAGE, 1936-1939 -100 — —{100 
90 Based a, and weighted as follows: Stee! Iworks | Operations 35%; Electric Power ee 23%; _| en 90 
Freight Car Loadings 22%; and Aut A bli (Ward! $ Reports) 20%. l 
80 PG PS Perec: wi rie rere ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
JAN. | FEB. MAR. | APR. | MAY | JUNE | JULY = | AUG. ‘SEPT. | OCT. NOV. | DEC. 
Index (chart above): Week ended May 28 (preliminary) 166 Previous Week 167 Month Ago 174 Year Ago 164 
——BAROMETERS of BUSINESS 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period* Week Ago Ago 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity); ........ pulede 94.5 95.0 98.0 96.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) ...._. 5,270 5,255 5,304 5,076 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) ........ 1,855 1,842 1,892 2,452 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) Se BES hs 4,900¢ 4,904 4,922 §,452 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) ........... .. $193.7 $157.8 $145.9 $189.9 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) joc 45,001 116,878 136,433 92,772 


* Dates on request. +1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net 
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tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons. + Preliminary. 





Freight Car loadings (unit—1000 cars) . 167+ 774 785 905 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) : 175+ 172 204 112 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)+ ' . $27,367 $27,392 $27,356 $27,700 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)+ —5% —3% —10% +7% 
+ Preliminary. + Federal Reserve Board. 
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Men of Industry 


J. W. KINNEAR JR. 


J. W. Kinnear Jr. has been elected 
president, Firth Sterling Steel & Car- 
bide Corp., McKeesport, Pa., succeed- 
ing L. G. Firth, who continues as a 
member of the board of directors and 
director of research and development. 
Mr. Firth has been president and 
general manager since 1933, when he 
succeeded his father, Lewis Firth, a 
founder in 1896 of Firth Sterling and 
first president. Mr. Kinnear has 
served as executive vice president for 
nearly two years, and a director for 
15 years. 
aciapie 


Philip C. Muccilli has been appointed 
assistant production manager of Na- 
tional Lead Co., New York, and will 
supervise the operation of the com- 
pany’s metal plants. Frank R. Milli- 
ken has been appointed an assistant 
manager of the company’s Titanium 
Division, New York, and is succeed- 
ed by George W. Wunder as plant 
manager of the MacIntyre develop- 
ment at Tahawus, N. Y., where Paul 
W. Allen becomes assistant plant 
manager. George A. Savage has been 
appointed manager of the Metal Di- 
vision, National Lead Co. of Massa- 
chusetts, Boston, and Karl Fischer 
was appointed manager of its Pig- 
ment Division. 
ene 


Mead W. Batchelor has been promot- 
ed from vice president in charge of 
production to executive vice presi- 
dent, Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridge- 
port, Conn. He has been with the 
company since 1933, when he came 
from Revere Copper & Brass Inc. to 
join the engineering staff. In 1945 
he was made vice president of pro- 
duction, and a director. In 1946, 
when the company joined with No- 
randa Mines Ltd. of Canada in the 
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ROBERT E. MARSHALL 


formation of Noranda Copper & Brass 
Ltd. of Montreal, Mr. Batchelor be- 
came vice president of that company. 


— 


Robert E. Marshall has been elected 
secretary, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., Harrison, N. J., suc- 
ceeding the late C. Neal Barney. Mr. 
Marshall has been associated with 
the corporation since 1947, serving as 
a member of the legal department, 
counselor on industrial relations, and 
assistant secretary. He will have 
headquarters in New York. 

—)—— 
William F. Zerbe has been appointed 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions, a newly created position of 
Central Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., subsidiary of Barium Steel Corp. 
He formerly was general manager of 
operations, and will be succeeded in 
that post by H. M. Jones, his former 
assistant. 

-—-O-— 
James H. Jewell, manager of ap- 
paratus sales, and John M. McKibbin, 
assistant to vice president and man- 
ager of advertising and sales promo- 
tion, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh, have been elected vice 
presidents of the corporation. Her- 
bert P. MacDonald, treasury manager 
in the company’s eastern district of- 
fice, New York, was elected assist- 
ant treasurer of the corporation. 

~-0--= 


J. H. Beardsley has been appointed 
general manager, Bryant Chucking 
Grinder Co., Springfield, Vt., succeed- 
ing J. B. Johnson, who has retired 
as vice president and general man- 
ager, but continues as a director of 
the company. Mr. Beardsley had pre- 
vious association with Hartford Spec- 
ial Machinery Co., and was with 








E. E. ESGATE 


Jones & Lamson Machine Co. from 
1938 to 1948. He was first associated 
with the Bryant company in 1946 as 
director and clerk of the corporation. 
In July, 1948, he actively joined the 
organization as assistant to the pres- 
ident. 
-—-O-~ 


E. E. Esgate has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager, Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, O., and will work 
under the direct supervision of A. W. 
Smythe, vice president and general 
manager. Mr. Esgate has been active 
in the development of equipment and 
methods of operation for use in the 
production and handling of pulpwood 
by the pulp and paper industry, serv- 
ing as a staff member of the indus- 
try’s association, and as an independ- 
ent consultant operating the firm of 
E. E. Esgate Associates, New York. 
—o— 


Albert B. Agnew has been elected 
vice president in charge of opera- 
tions of all plants of Laclede-Christy 
Co., St. Louis, and subsidiary com- 
panies. He has been vice president 
and general manager of Laclede- 
Christy Co. of Pennsylvania, a wholly 
owned subsidiary, for two years. He 
formerly was associated with Harbi- 
son-Walker Refractories Co. for over 
30 years. 
—o-- 

Marcel F. DeMuller has been named 
president of both Willys-Overland Ex- 
port Corp., Toledo, O., and Willys- 
Overland of Canada Ltd. He has 
served as vice president and general 
manager of the export corporation, 
and vice president of the Canadian 
company for several years. Delmar 
G. Roos, first vice president, Willys- 
Overland Motors Corp., parent com- 
pany, was added to the board of the 
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is MOISTURE your magnet problem? 


Here’s an Ohio lifting magnet that operates underwater 50 percent of the 
time, retrieving hot crop-ends from a cooling pit. If is a standard Ohio bolted- 
type magnet which has not been waterproofed in any way! 


This unusual application proves the extra margin of moisture protection built 
into every Ohio Magnet. 


For longer magnet life and greater dependability, why not send your next 
order to Ohio—25 years a leader in magnetic materials handling. 


> e ° . t f 
Remember this picture next time vou Ouy. 


SELECT YOUR MAGNET 
from two Ohio types. The 
PROTECTO-WELD mag- 
net, shown here, is made in 39, 46, 55 and 
65-inch diameters. Bolted construction types 


include these and other smaller sizes. 


THE OHIO ELECTRIC MFG. CO. + 5900 MAURICE AVENUE + CLEVELAND 4, OHIO ‘ I ‘ 
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export corporation, and George L. 
Palmer, treasurer, was also made 2 
vice president. 

0 


Dr. Max R. Burnell has been appoint- 
ed medical consultant to General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit, effective in July. 
He will succeed Dr. Clarence D. Selby, 
who is retiring after 14 years’ service 
in that position. 

a cen 


Elected to membership in the Con- 
trollers Institute of America are: 
Joseph F. DiFulgo, comptroller of 
Luria Bros. & Co. Inc., Philadelphia; 
William F. Herberg, assistant comp- 
troller of American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., New York; Otto H. Kessler 
Jdr., secretary, controller of Stolper 
Steel Products Corp., Milwaukee; and 
H. H. Tullis, vice president and con- 
troller of Armco Steel Corp., Middle- 
town, O. 
---QO-—- 


Hil!-Chase & Co. Inc., Philadelphia, 
announces appointment of Robert C. 
Maentz to be in charge of its Alumi- 
num Division. He formerly was 
building products manager of the 
Eastern Division of Permanente Prod- 
ucts Co. in its Cleveland office, and 
prior to that was district sales man- 
ager in Permanente’s New York of- 
fice. 
--O-- 


George H. Tulley has been appointed 
in charge of metal powder sales, 
Metals Disintegrating Co. Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J. He has been manager of 
metal powder sales of Metals Refin- 
ing Division, Glidden Co. 

~-0o— 


A. A. Cambria has been appointed di- 
rector of sales at Progressive Tool & 
Die Co., Worcester, Mass. He was 
associated with Lapointe Machine 
Tool Co. for several years as chief 
engineer. More recently, until join- 
ing Progressive Tool, he was New 
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MEN of INDUSTRY 


England district manager for U. S. 
Broach Co. 

Re es 
H. E. Heywood Jr. has been appoint- 
ed assistant chief engineer of the 
Toledo, O., plant, National Supply 
Co., Pittsburgh. He joined the com- 
pany in 1940, and has since been 
associated with the engineering de- 
partment at Toledo. 

—-O-—~ 
Robert A. Morris, assistant to the 
president, Acme Steel Co., Chicago, 
has resigned in order to devote full 
time to his position as president of 
Ferguson-Lander Box Co., Chicago. 

—O-~ 
Walter R. Coley, a vice president 
of Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadel- 
phia, has retired after 43 years’ 
service with the company. 

--—O— 
Tolbott G. Shipley has been appointed 
district manager, St. Louis car plant, 
American Car & Foundry Co. 

—o— 


A. J. Morrison has been appointed 
manager of the shaft and tunnel de- 
partment, Dravo Corp.’s Contracting 
Division, Pittsburgh. He engineered 
various tunnel and shaft construction 
projects throughout the country for 
the company. 
~-0O- - 
Gilfry Ward has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales, Ameri- 
can Manganese Steel Division, Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe Co., New York. He 
will be located in Chicago Heights, 
Ill. Mr. Ward, whe has been with 
Brake Shoe since 1928, has spent 
many years on both the East and 
West Coasts with its sales organiza- 
tion. 
~-0— 

Promotions in the product engineer- 
ing department, Oldsmobile Division, 
General Motors Corp., Detroit, in- 
clude: L. A. Kintigh, formerly ex- 
perimental engineer for Oldsmobile, 
named assistant chief engineer in 





GILFRY WARD 


charge of chassis, body and standards 
engineering. D. C. Perkins, associat. 
ed with Oldsmobile since 1930, forme, 
chassis engineer, named experimenta! 
engineer succeeding Mr. Kintigh. 1. 
W. Loring, named styling engineer 
for Oldsmobile, and Stanford Landell 
has been promoted to body engineer. 
~-O-- 
George L. Meyer Jr., a vice president 
of Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicago, 
since 1941, and an employee since 
1907, has been elected to the board 
of directors, filling the vacancy creat- 
ed by the death of Ralph M. Shaw. 
Mr. Meyer is president of Bassick 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn., a subsidiary 
of Stewart-Warner, and also heads 
the Bassick-Sack Division at Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 
—0O-- 


John E. Menz has been appointed 
product manager, electrical conduc- 
tor, to direct the sale of Kaiser Alu- 
minum cable and other products pro- 
duced at the Permanente Metals 
Corp.’s new rod, bar, wire and cable 
plant at Newark, O. His headquar- 
ters will continue to be in Oakland, 
Calif., Permanente’s general sales of- 
fice, where he formerly was sheet 
products manager and assistant gen- 
eral sales manager in charge of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. 


—-O- - 


James H. Fraser has been promoted 
to manager of engineering at the re- 
search and engineering laboratory, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., of Internation- 
al Business Machines Corp. He had 
previously served as assistant to 
John C. McPherson, vice president of 
the corporation. Henry W. Reis Jr. 
has been appointed to the newly creat- 
ed position of assistant sales man- 
ager of the Electric Typewriter Di- 
vision, New York. 


Leslie J. Woods has been appointed 
vice president, director of research 
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.e ee spinnin Drawing theatre seats in Bliss 
iheet ™ 240-ton double-crank presses 
gen- with Bliss Marquette die cushions 
(center). Trimming, piercing and 
forming operations follow on bat- 
teries of other type Bliss presses. 


“Until 1924, we used many makes of presses, but since that 
-ion- a year we have purchased only Bliss for our metal plant?’ 


ys \ That’s how the works engineer of the American Seating Company of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, world’s largest manufacturer of public seat- 
ing, tells the story. Today this plant is 75% Bliss-equipped—63 Bliss- 
built presses in all, including inclinables, horn presses, arch presses, 
end-wheel, and straight-side single- and double-crank presses. 
Di- . Z “What do we like most about Bliss? Well, I'd say it was that extra 
" margin of dependability—and that includes more than press perform- 
ance, adds the works engineer, who is responsible for the purchase 
and operation of all of American Seating’s metal-working equipment. 
Here’s what he means by “more than press performance” : 


1. Engineering counsel on equipment for new stampings. 


2. Prompt assistance on presses “down” for repair. 
I 


3. Instruction of press-room personnel. 


A Bliss sales engineer will tell you of many similar case histories and 
help you get the most out of your pressed-metal production. Send for 
him today. See our Catalogue in SWEETS—or send for Bulletin 35-B. 


E. W. BLISS COMPANY, TOLEDO 7, OHIO 
Mechanical and Hydraulic Presses, Rolling Mills, Container Machinery 


WORKS AT: Toledo, Cleveland, Salem, Ohio; Hastings, Mich.; Derby, England; 

St. Ouen sur Seine, France. SALES OFFICES AT: Detroit, Mich; New York, 

Rochester, N. Y.; Cleveland, Toledo, Salem, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Chicago, Ill.; New Haven, Conn.; Windsor, Ont. 


Bodiform theatre seats consist 
of a variety of different stampings, 
all produced on Bliss equipment. 
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J. C. RHOADS 


and engineering, Philco Corp., Phil- 
adelphia. He has served in many 
executive positions since joining the 
company in 1925, and has been vice 
president of the Industrial Division 
since 1948. Mr. Woods will be as- 
sisted in his new position by David 
B. Smith, vice president, research and 
engineering. 

ad 
J. C. Rhoads has been appointed di- 
vision engineer, Locomotive Engineer- 
ing Division, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., succeeding A. J. 
Woodward, retired. Glenn B. Warren 
was appointed manager, Turbine Di- 
visions, succeeding John W. Belanger, 
recently named assistant general man- 
ager, apparatus department. Edwin 
E. Parker succeeds Mr. Warren as 
manager of engineering, Turbine Di- 
visions. C. W. La Pierre, vice presi- 
dent in charge of engineering, Ameri- 
can Machine & Foundry Co., New 
York, has been appointed assistant 
manager, General Electric’s Aircraft 
Gas Turbine Divisions at Lynn, Mass. 

a om 
Roy C. Brooks has been named man- 
ager of sales of the Memphis, Tenn., 
office of Tennessee Coal, Iron & Rail- 
road Co., Birmingham. 

a? a 


Dr. Gustav Egloff, petroleum tech- 
nologist and director of research, Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co., Chicago, has 
been elected president, and Donald N. 
Becker, chief structural engineer, A. 
J. Boynton & Co., Chicago, has been 
elected treasurer, Western Society of 
Engineers. 
0- 


George Russell has been appointed 
finance manager, Overseas Opera- 
tions Division, General Motors Corp., 
Detroit. He has been assistant treas- 
urer of General Motors since 1944. 
Howard W. Megee has been appoint- 
ed assistant treasurer of the corpo- 
ration to succeed Mr. Russell. Mr. 
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D. W. DRUMMOND 


Megee has been associated with the 
treasurer’s office in New York since 
he joined the corporation in 1926, 
and since 1944 has been director of 
the financial analysis section. 

—o— 
D. W. Drummond has been named 
vice president, director of industrial 
chemical sales, and S. L. Nevins has 
been named vice president, director 
of agricultural chemical sales, Math- 
ieson Chemical Corp., New York. J. O. 
Logan becomes sales manager, indus- 
trial chemicals, R. J. Quinn, assistant 
sales manager, industrial chemicals, 
L. P. Thomas, southwestern sales 
manager, industrial chemicals, J. S. 
Whittington, sales manager, agricul- 
tural chemicals. Mr. Thomas will 
be in Houston, Mr. Quinn and Mr. 
Whittington in Baltimore. All others 
will be located in the company’s ex- 
ecutive offices. 

rads ee 
L. G. Bissell, chairman of the board 
of Mack Trucks Inc., Long Island 
City, New York, announces that he 
and C. T. Ruhf are relinquishing their 
respective positions as chairman and 
president of Mack, and that the 
board of directors has elected to both 
offices E. D. Bransome, who for the 
last five years has been a director 
of the company and since 1925 has 
been president of Vanadium Corp. of 
America, New York. Mr. Bissell and 
Mr. Ruhf will continue as members 
of the board, and Mr. Ruhf will re- 
main with the company in a consult- 
ing capacity. 

eae, Male 
Jack M. Lutz has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president of Continent- 
al Foundry & Machine Co., East Chi- 
cago, Ind. He has been engaged for 
many years in steel industry scales. 

a ; wwe 
John L. Hallett has been named 
general manager of Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp., Willow Run, Mich. He first 


joined K-F at the company’s Lon, 
Beach, Calif., division, and went ty 
Willow Run in the fall of 1945. 
cerving successively as chief engi- 
neer and works manager. John H. 
Tacke, factory manager for the last 
two years, was appointed works 
manager to succeed Mr. Hallett. 
a , Was 
F. O. Cooper, Chicago district senior 
service metallurgist, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., Chicago, subsidiary ot 
U. S. Steel Corp., has retired after 
44 years’ service, and is succeeded 
by Peter A. Reynolds, who has re- 
cently been with the company’s De- 
troit metallurgical organization, and 
has been with Carnegie-Illinois since 
1937. 


Pa er 


Taylor Instrument Cos. has enlarged 
its sales staff in the Cleveland area 
with the addition of Benjamin Ste- 
verman and Charles Tibbits as indus- 
trial salesmen, and John Grotzinger, 
formerly handling sales and service 
work, now assigned to field engineer- 
ing. 

—0—— 
R. Bruce McKenzie has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer, Butterfield 
Division, Union Twist Drill Co. 
Derby Line, Vt., manufacturer of 
taps, dies, reamers and other cutting 
tools. He will cover California, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles. 

—o— 
Raymond J. Donley has joined the 
research staff of Battelle Memorial 
Institute, Columbus, O. He will be 
associated with the institute’s re- 
search in physical metallurgy. 

0. 
W. G. Rouillard has been appointed 
manager of American Smelting & 
Refining Co.’s Garfield, Utah, smelter 
operations. Raymond Thompson, for- 
mer assistant superintendent, has 
been named to succeed Mr. Rouillard 
as superintendent of the smelter. 

—O— 
Peter Storti, formeriy with Dalmo 
Victor Co., San Carlos, Calif., has 
been appointed rotary oil burner de- 
velopment engineer for Iron Fireman 
Mfg. Co., with headquarters in Port- 
land, Oreg. 

—O— 
Vern L. Hobson has been transferred 
by General Electric Supply Corp. 
from the San Francisco staff to the 
Seattle district as manager of the 
Appliance Sales Division. 

ince Spins 
J. H. Schaefer, vice president, Ethy! 
Corp., New York, has been elected 
president, Industrial Research Insti- 
tute Inc., New York, and C. F. Rass- 
weiler, vice president for research 
and development, Johns-Manvi!le 
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— HARRY A. FOHL I. C. MAUST ANDREW HOOD 
Named chief engineer, Lukens Steel Co., Appointed sales manager, Precision Gear Div- Elected secretary, Hudson Motor Car Co., 
Coatesville, Pa. Noted in STEEL, May 30 ision, Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Corp., Detroit, and continues as treasurer. Noted in 

arged issue, p. 52 Chicago. Noted in STEEL, May 30 issue, p. 48 STEEL, May 30 issue, P. 52 

| area 

| Ste- Corp., was elected vice president. G. tors Corp., Pontiac, Mich., announces Minneapolis assistant manager, has 

ndus- G. Worthington was reappointed sec- establishment of two more field sales been named zone manager for that 

inger, retary-treasurer. Fred Olsen, director zone offices. Sidney G. Whiting, for- area. 

wilted of research and development, Olin mer Pontiac zone assistant manager, soak 

sungadl Industries Inc., and H. N. Stephens, will head the new Charlotte, N. C., Leigh Willard, board chairman, In- 
research director, Minnesota Mining office. Other Charlotte department terlake Iron Corp., Cleveland, has 
& Mfg. Co., were elected to three- heads are: Thomas L. King, business joined the board of directors of ATF 

| Bp: year terms on the board of directors. management manager; Robert A. Inc., New York. 

rfield Ran, aise Jerrue, service manager; Eugene W. a a 

Raymond J. Casey has been ap- Smith Jr., parts and accessories mer- W. J. O’Connor has retired as gen- 

r oO i i i isi oy: " 

tting eng co-ordinator of industrial re- chandising manager; Charles P. Ter eral manager of the Utah depart- 

‘ ations and training of Midvale Co., hune, office manager and car dis- ment of American Smelting & Re- 

with Philadelphia, reporting directly to tributor, and John S. Airheart, serv- fining Co., New York, and is suc- 
L. W. Metzger, executive vice pres- ice instructor. A new Milwaukee of- ceeded by R. D. Bradford, manager 
ident. fice will be headed by former Minne- of the Selby, Calif., operations. 

| the —o— apolis zone manager George D. Den- oa se 

orial Arthur M. Jorgensen has been ap- nis. William M. Mustard, business Robert S. Mars, president, W. P. & 

ll be pointed sales engineer for the Mag- management manager; Verne E. R. S. Mars Co., Duluth, has been 

} -e- nolia Metal Co. to cover the Wis- Ovens, service manager; C. W. Ed- elected president of the National 
consin and Minnesota territory. He monston Jr., parts and accessories Welding Supply Association. 
was, at one time, a research engineer merchandising manager; George E. bape 

inted at Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- Bourke, office manager and car dis- Thomas R. Clark, vice president, 

g & lumbus, O. tributor; and William R. Candler, American Express Co., has been elec- 

elter BEY; ne service instructor; are the depart- ted to the board of directors, Ameri- 

for- Pontiac Motor Division, General Mo- ment heads. J. T. Omtvedt, former can Arch Co., New York. 

has 

llard 

P cago, Bethlehem Steel Co., died at his and later, from 1926 to 1941, as presi- 
OBITUARIES... home in Chicago May 23. dent. 

almo Henry W. Kimmel, 72, vice presi- paleo, ie -—O-~- 

has dent, Taylor Instrument Cos., Roch- Charles O. Barks Sr., 75, retired su- J. Lewis Hay, 82, former president, 

* de- ester, died May 26. He was named _perintendent, Sloss-Sheffield Steel.& | Hay Foundry & Iron Works, Newark, 

man president of Taylor Instrument Cos. Iron Co., Birmingham, died May 20. N. J., died May 27. 

ort- of Canada Ltd., and vice president nigel 
of the Rochester firm 14 years ago. iki A ane: U7, | retired: vice Albert W. Todd, 65, president United 

oP z uae soe president and general manager, Wal- Shoe Machinery Co., Boston, died 

eorge Harris Sr., 89, a founder and ker-Turner Co. Inc., East Plainfield, May 26. 

orp. vice president, Harris Structural w. J, now a division of Kearney- —o— 

a Steel Co., New Market, N. J., died Trecker Corp., Milwaukee, died re- Percy T. Laws, 74, retired general 
May 30. He had been active in the cently in New York after a brief ill- manager of the Birmingham plant, 
steel business for 33 years. ness. U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., died May 

thy! Ae a ce 

sted George Poulsen, 66, retired president, James MacNaughton, 85, former —o- 

nat Poulsen & Narden Inc., tool and die president, Calumet & Hecla_ Con- John T. McEnroe, 56, president and 

ad, makers, Los Angeles, died May 17. solidated Copper Co., Boston, died owner, John T. McEnroe Co., Chi- 

=: ae May 23 at his home in Calumet, cago ferrous scrap brokerage firm, 
ville William G. McGuire, 62, superintend- Mich. He was head of the firm for and well known in steel foundry trade 
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37 years, first as general manager 


circles, died May 23. 
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MEASURES MAGNETIC FIELDS ACCURATELY— Method 
of measuring the proton’s gyromagnetic ratio, developed by 
the National Bureau of Standards, Washington, is reported 
to provide an accurate secondary standard for magnetic 
fields. In the past, laboratory measurements involving both 
magnetic and electric fields were limited by the low accuracy 
of magnetic measurements. Now the situation is reversed 
and magnetic fields can be measured more accurately than 
electric fields by the new technique. Development, according 
to the bureau, will be especially useful in the design and 
development of scientific and industrial apparatus employ- 
ing magnetic fields where it is important to know accurately 
the spatial distribution of the field. 


OFFSET JOINING— In producing ventilators in the plant 


of Donley Bros. Co., Cleveland, components of the unit are 
spot welded by means of offset electrodes. The operation 
involves the use of a special jig that insures finished units 
that are rigid and of uniform strength and dimensions. The 
technique enables operators to place the required 100 welds 
on each unit at desired points to give the highest production 
rate without sacrificing quality. 


TOOL LIFE EXTENDER— Process for prolonging life of 
blocks per hour are tapped at 100 per cent efficiency by a 


special multiple-spindle machine recently delivered to a large 
auto maker by Cross Co., Detroit. The unit includes four 
stations—the first and fourth for loading and unloading 
respectively, the second and third for tapping operations. 
During the operations, operator merely positions each block 
in the leading station and presses the cycle button. Parts are 
automatically machined and transferred from station to 
station. 


LIQUID STAINLESS— Stainless steel in liquid form now can 
be appiled to any surface, much in the same manner as a 
coat of paint, according to the Plastics Division of Lockrey 
Co., College Point, N. Y. Through a new process developed 
by the company, stainless steel is broken down into flakes of 
microscopic size so fine that it flows almost like a liquid, 
and this material is incorporated in a liquid plastic and sol- 
vent to bring it to brushing consistency. Combined proper- 
ties of the two materials is said to make the finish about as 
near to being the long looked-for “permanent finish” as 
modern science is able to produce. It can be used on metal 
as well as wood products. 


BLOCK TAPPER— Pan rail and ends of 130 cylinder 
cutting tools, dies, gages and other wear parts used by Elec- 
trolized Tap Corp., Cleveland, is reported to effect savings 
up to 1500 per cent on tool life. It involves two procedures— 
a high frequency treatment that raises fatigue point of dies 
and cutting tools, and a process of vaporization and con- 
densation by which a layer of very hard new alloy is de- 
posited on cutting edges or working surfaces. Thickness 
of metallic “skin” provided by the method, it is reported, 
varies from 0.00003 to 0.00005-inch so tools that must be ac- 
curate to ten-thousandths of an inch can be plated after final 
machining without affecting their dimensional accuracy. 


News Summary—p. 67 Market Summary—p. 151 


... AT A GLANCE 


BETTER ENGINEERS—To serve in- 
dustry better and to assist in keep- 
ing our democratic way of life in a 
highly mechanized world, engineer- 
ing schools must provide their grad- 
uates with the latest production tech- 
niques and methods so that these po- 
tential engineers are prepared to 
maintain American industrial supre- 
macy. At Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Ind., the “budding’”’ engineer is 
about to be introduced to the out- 
side engineering world through a new 
and modern $2 million machine tool 
laboratory. Through it, he will have 
an opportunity to study the speed 
with which metals and other mate- 
rials of construction can be machined 
and the importance this speed has 
on production costs in practically all 
industries. (p. 98) 


BORON’S ACTION — Previously, it 
was shown that effectiveness of bor- 
on in enhancing hardenability of cer- 
tain steels depended on the form of 
the boron at time of quenching and 
not necessarily on total amount of 
the element present. Evidence for 
the above was obtained during the 
national emergency when little at- 
tention could be given to the mechan- 
ism of the effect of boron on hard- 
enability. Recently, however, investi- 
gators at the National Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, discovered 
convincing evidence that the action 
of boron in increasing hardenability 
is due entirely to a solid solution ef- 
fect at heat treating temperatures. 
(p. 105) 


“COLD ROLLING” HISTORY—Real 
beginning of the cold rolling of iron 
and steel as an industry may be said 
to date from about 1830 with the 
manufacture and use of steel reeds 
by weavers in Germany, Charles L. 
McGranahan, Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., reports. Reeds were of high- 
carbon steel wire, flattened by cold 
rolling in exactly the same manner 
as current practice followed in the 
flat wire industry today. Invention 
of the continuous rod and looping 
mill about 1860 made it possible to 
produce rods and narrow flat sec- 
tions used extensively to bind bar- 
rels and buckets. In its earlier stages, 
he points out, strip steel was merely 
a special product of the merchant 
mill and was rolled along with other 
thin flat sections. Later, increasing 
demand brought it into the specialty 
class and separate mills were built 
for its production. (p. 106) 
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... keeps pace with improvements in 
design of production equipment 


By replacing an obsolescent “machine shop” with a completely modern 

“laboratory,” Purdue expects to do a better job of helping its engineering 

students to bridge the gap between the college shop and modern indus- 
trial practices. Physical equipment is valued at about $2 million 


LIKE most engineering schools in the United States, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., offers to engi- 
neering students courses of study in various phases 
of manufacturing processes. In this modern concept 
of engineering education, the machine tool laboratory, 
formerly referred to as the machine shop, has come to 
occupy a prominent position. Recognizing that its 
facilities were over-age and thus inadequate for serv- 
ing their intended purpose, the university set out some 
time ago to re-equip and expand this department. 
This undertaking has just been completed, with the 
result that the school now possesses a machine tool 
laboratory of outstanding character and scope. 

As so often happens to educational and public in- 
stitutions, Purdue’s laboratories and physical equip- 
ment for teaching manufacturing processes had be- 
come out-of-date and were long overdue for replace- 
ment. This was particularly true of the machine shop. 
Today its refurbishment is setting the pace for ex- 
tensive overhauling of other laboratories. 


Fig. 4—Drilling, tapping, sawing, shaping, filing 
machines: An excellent area for defining shaping, 
slotting, metal sawing, metal filing (band and die), 
drilling (sensitive, vertical, radial, multiple-spindle, 
multiple-drill head) and tapping. If the basic func- 
tion of each of these machines is well understood, 


No Slapping Belts—Not so long ago, the machine 
shop was a maze of unsightly overhead lineshafts, 
slapping belts and outmoded machine tools. The 
prospective engineers were exposed to the art of 
metal cutting in this environment to become acquainted 
with a number of different machines used to pro- 
duce metal parts. Graduating engineers were ex- 
pected to assimilate priceless concepts of machine 
shop knowledge known by the Fords and Knudsens 
several decades ago. 

These same students were to be hired by our 
modern industrialists in production jobs which re- 
quired utmost training and experience in order to 
solve complicated tool engineering problems and to 
become familiar with the productivity of newer ma- 
chinery which we have in our modern plants. Larger 
plants and corporations soon learned that, in order 
to supplement some of the missing knowledge, train- 


‘ing programs of their own had to be established to 


make the engineer more useful. 


an engineer will be better equipped to study ma- 

chinability and tool engineering. Among machine 

tool builders represented: Smith & Mills, Snow, 

Gould & Eberhardt, Emmco, Atlas, DoAll, Cincinnati 

Bickford, Edlund, Shaperite, Oliver, Delta, and 
Walker-Turner 




















Fig. 1—Overall view of basic machine tools division, showing engine lathes and milling, 


drilling, sawing, shaping, and filing machines. Basic fundamentals of machininy 
operations, types of cutting tools and speeds and feeds applied to cast iron, alloyed 
steels and nonferrous materials will be emphasized here 


Fig. 2—These standard type engine lathes, representing products of some 
builders, 


well-known 


are grouped so an engineer can compare design, master different operations 


possible with single point tools and learn work capabilities possible by the variety and 


size of 


Fig. 3—-Smaller knee and column- 
type milling machines for intro- 
duction to unit operations and mul- 
tiple-edged cutting tools. Machines 
of Cincinnati Milling, Van Nor- 
man, Kearney & Trecker, Brown 
& Sharpe, Burke, Sheldon and 
Nichols are represented 
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machines. Machine tool builders represented: Monarch, LeBlond, Hendey, 
American, South Bend and Pratt & Whitney 
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PURATORY 


With an old shop setup, very little was done to 
bridge the gap between the college shop and modern 
industrial practices. By not keeping abreast of pro- 
gress, practical instruction concerning machine tools 
and modern alloys, once an important portion of the 
engineer’s curriculum, was rapidly degenerating. 

Evolution of the mechanical engineer began dur- 


ing development of the steam engine, because the 
technical problems in the design of the engines and 
machine tools grew beyond the scope of the ordinary 
mechanic. The foremen and mechanics of this age 
quite often were left with the assignment of producing 
the machines and controlling the flow of materials 
through the plant; however, this stage was quickly 
outgrown in manufacturing. Industrial engineers like 


— 


Fig. 5—Stamping and form- 

ing machines: To familiarize . , 
engineers with basic actions — 

which dies perform on ma- 
terials (cutting, forming and 
pressing), .mechanical and 
hydraulic presses are 
grouped in this area. Theory 
of shape cutting and shape 
flowing with dies and forms 
applied to a variety of mate- 
rials will teach machine ca- 
pacities and limitations, Ma- 
chine tool builders represent- 
ed: Bliss, Toledo, L. &@ J. 
Press, Verson, White, Per- 
kins, Logansport, K. R. Wil- 
son, Whitney-Jensen, and 
Laboratory Specialties Inc. 


Fig. 6—Standard and produc- a 
tion grinders are grouped as a 
unit so that basic functions 
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of cylindrical and planetary 
grinders can be mastered. A ee 
student will learn rapidly by 
doing operations, then com- 
paring one process with an- 
other. Machine tool builders 
represented: Cincinnati, Lan- 
dis, Heald, Taft-Pierce, Han- 
chett, DoAll, Norton, Brown 
é& Sharpe, Porter-Cable, Ri- 
vett, Hammond, Boyar- 
Schultz, Sunnen, and Grand 
Rapids 


Fig. 7—Turret lathes and 
automatics that meet re- 
quirements of mass produc- 
tion beyond capacity of the 
engine lathe, are groupéd in 


F, W. Taylor soon learned to analyze manufacturing 
as a science, and, thus, continued its development, 

Latest Techniques—Engineering schools, to serve 
industry better and to assist in keeping our demo- 
cratic way of life in a highly mechanized world, need 
to provide their graduates with the latest production 
techniques and methods so that these potential en- 
gineers can be prepared to maintain our American 
industrial supremacy. 

The Purdue engineer is about to be introduced to 
the outside engineering world through a new and 
modern machine tool laboratory. Here the mechan- 
ical engineer will have an opportunity to study the 
speed with which metals and other materials of con- 
struction can be machined and the importance this 
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this area. Operations tooled 
into sequence and complex 
tooling will give an engineer Pes 
a taste of production. Ma- 
chine tool builders repre- 
sented: Gisholt, Broten € 
Sharpe, Wickman, Heald, 
Simmons, Hardinge, Rivett, 
Warner & Swasey and 
Rogers 
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speed has on production costs in practically all in- 
dustries. 

Industry depends on modern tools; costs would be 
higher if we had to depend on the cutting techniques 
and materials of only a few decades past. Since metal- 
lurgists have made it possible to produce materials 
with a variety of physical properties to suit many 
new conditions, the metallurgical engineer will see, 
first hand, the effects of alloying elements on produc- 
tion cutting tools. 

The industrial engineer will be able to apply meth- 
ods and motion and time study to production. The 
science of motion study is showing industry how to 
increase production without the driving tactics used 
in the past. With the accuracy of the work no longer 
depending on the skills of the operator but on the 
accuracy of the tools, all of our engineers should be 
well acquainted with modern manufacturing methods. 

The electrical engineer will have the opportunity to 
observe transmission and application of electrical 
energy indirectly to reciprocating and rotating mo- 
tions. Electronic controls are greatly affecting the 
design and application of our modern tools. 

Safety Practices—Modern safety methods, too, will 
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have an important place in Purdue’s laboratory, since 
more and more engineers and future plant executives 
are realizing that the practice of the fundamentals of 
industrial safety reduces accidents, saves lives, and 
represents an economic gain of substantial proportion. 
With this unusual setup, adequate training in the new 
machine shop will be available to every engineering 
student at Purdue. 

With the aid of surplus property, Purdue University 
has revamped an old building into a modern plant 
layout and has grouped the equipment so that the 
engineering objectives outlined can be met. Floor plan 
of the laboratory layout is illustrated. Valuation of 
the equipment installed approximates $2 million. 

Fundamentals of machine tools boil down to the 
necessity of producing and controlling motion in the 
tool and workpiece to perform a given type of opera- 
tion efficiently. Purdue’s laboratory is divided into 
two main divisions to provide for these fundamentals. 

Two Main Divisions—These two principal divisions 


are: 
(a) Basic machine tools, which change the shape, 
size, or finish of the workpiece by cutting ma- 
terial from it. Each operation is on the same 


Fig. 8—Gearing, milling and 
hobbing: An area with a 
wide variety of production 
techniques. Bed-type mills in 
the simplex and duplex de- 
sign, thread mills and large 
knee and column-type ma- 
chines are used to handle 
carbide milling. Machine tool 
builders represented: Barber- 
Colman, Fellows, Gleason, 
Pratt & Whitney, Cincinnati, 
Kearney & Trecker, Kent- 
Owens and Brown & Sharpe 


Fig. 9—Aircraft sheet met- 
al: This area is set up to 
familiarize aeronautical en- 
gineers with the working 
properties of aluminum al- 
loys, and the tooling used in 
aircraft fabrication, namely, 
routing, shrinking, sawing, 
shearing, forming, spot weld- 
ing, drilling and _ nibbling. 
Machine tool builders repre- 
sented: Cincinnati Shaper, 
Onsrud, Erco, Campbeil, 
Walker-Turner, Northill, 
Knight, Edlund, Delta, Chi- 
cago Pneumatic and Wiede- 
mann 


Fig. 10—Lecture room: This 
large class room, between 
the basic machine tools and 
©... production processes, has a 
capacity of 100 students 
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Fig. 11—Profiling and duplicating: An adequate 

area for familiarizing engineering students with 

these new processes. Research on metal sawing and 

turning will also be conducted. Machine tool build- 

ers represented: LeBlond, Cincinnati Milling, Amer- 
ican, Bridgeport, Gorton and Knight 


Fig. 12—Equipment in gage labcratory is owned 
by United States Navy. An engineer will have an 








opportunity to get acquainted with such precision 
measuring units as the 80-inch measuring machines, 
lead checks, angular measuring machines, tool- 
makers’ microscopes, electrigages and precision 
measuring instruments such as micrometers, vernier, 
height gages, supermicrometers, comparators, op- 
tical flats and gage blocks. Manufacturers repre- 
sented: Vinco, Pratt & Whitney, Sheffield, Federal, 
Bausch & Lomb 


Fig. 13 — Heavy barstock is 
stored in racks and provision 
is made for transporting mate- 
rial to the saw by means of a 
monorail. This will be a lecture 
room for teaching students ma- 
terial preparation and_ safe 
handling 


Fig. 14—To teach tool engineering and the import- 

ance of production processes, elaborate jigs, fixtures 

and dies are most essential. Jigs are grouped and 

identified according to their design and application. 

Dies and fixtures are stored so as to illustrate a 

particular operation or part for which they are 
designed 
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Fig. 15—(A) Plan 
of main floor of the 
machine tool labor- 
atory, showing logi- 
cal arrangement of 
areas. (B) Gage 
laboratory and facil- 
ities for storing bar 
stock and tools are 
housed in the base- 
ment 
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basic principle: Applying motion to the tool on 
the workpiece, while the two are in -ontact. 

(b) Production processes, illustrating compound 

tooling used in an ever-increasing tempo in 
production. 

In the basic machine tools division, shown pictorial- 
ly in Figs. 1 to 4, inclusive, general purpose machines 
are grouped into areas representing a family of ma- 
chines. The prospective engineer will be able to 
evaluate the advantages of a particular machine tool 
and weigh them against those of another type, there- 
by acquiring a clear understanding of the fundamental 
principles of each machine. 

In the production processes, shown pictorially in 
Figs. 5 to 11, inclusive, the more complicated ma- 
chines are grouped into several areas. The manu- 
facturing of metal products requires many cutting 
tools, standard and special. These machine tools will 
make good tooling examples for jigs, fixtures, 
punches, dies and broaches. 

Tool Crib—Conveniently located between the basic 
machine tools and the production processes is the 
tool crib. Safety in the storage and accessibility of 
the tools has been carefully planned. To eliminate 
congestion in checking out tools from the tool crib, 
cabinets have been placed beside the machines con- 
taining necessary tools and accessories. Still other 
tools, such as milling cutters, will be classified accord- 
ing to applications and neatly arranged on portable 
carts which will be available for lecture demonstra- 
tions in the main lecture room. 

Underneath the machine tool laboratory a model 
storage room has been set up around a basement 
which was ordinarily used for storing miscellaneous 
material. In order to operate the machine tool labo- 
ratory, according to the plant layout, expendable 
tools, materials, supplies, jigs, fixtures and dies will be 
grouped and classified. Efficient records and control 
of all of these becomes part of any well-planned 
organization. 

The basement is divided into several bays, as in- 
dicated in the floor plan. Each bay has been planned 
and set up to form a display of cutting tools, screw 
machine stock, ferrous and nonferrous castings and 
heavy bar stock, along with a temperature controlled 
gage laboratory. This gage laboratory will be used 
for master gaging and research in dimensional con- 
trol. 

Color as a production tool in modern industry is 
receiving deserved attention from engineers and 
plant managers. The ceilings, walls and dadoes in 
the shop have been painted an eye-rest green color, and 
appropriate fluorescent lights have been installed, since 
light and color should be closely associated. The 
machine tools have been refinished a light gray color. 
Traffic lanes, moving cranes, stairs, fire extinguishers 
and electrical panels and outlets are painted with 
the color recommended by the National Safety 
Council. 

Foresight in sponsoring and developing Purdue’s 
manufacturing processes and the new machine tool 
laboratory, in particular, is attributed to Dr. A. A. 
Potter, dean of the schools of engineering, and his as- 
sociates. 









































2) aD oeoemergemes 


By GUY HUBBARD 
Machine Tool Editor 


MECHANICAL INGENUITY: In these interesting 
days when we hear and read and see so much of elec- 
tronics and hydraulics and pneumatics in connection 
with machine tools, are we perhaps losing sight of 
the fact that mechanical ingenuity of the good old 
Yankee variety still has a place—and a very impor- 
tant place——in the design of metalworking machinery ? 

That question came into my mind during a recent 
visit to Bryant Chucking Grinder Co., Springfield, 
Vermont, whose engineers are accomplishing notable 
things electronically and with high-cycle currents, 
but have at the same time retained their grip on me- 
chanical ingenuity. 

The thing which re-aroused my interest and re- 
newed my faith in mechanical ingenuity was a multi- 
operation Bryant internal grinder which had been 
todled up for a certain customer who was old-fash- 
ioned enough to prefer cam operation. Therefore the 
machine was designed with a camshaft at the back 
on which a varying number of disk cams can be in- 
stalled to suit the work. These control the machine 
cycle and the loading and unloading of the work 
through bell cranks, connecting rods and levers. 


At the time of my visit, this machine was being 
demonstrated to another prospect—an important man 
from one of the big automobile companies. Somewhat 
apologetically, the engineer unveiled the cam, bell 
crank, connecting rod and lever system with the com- 
ment: “This may look like something designed by 
Rube Goldberg, but it is what our customer wants— 
and it works.” 

“Don’t apologize for it,” said the automobile man, 
“this may be just what I want. I understand this 
system. A 15 year old boy can understand it. I can 
set it up and adjust it. So can a 15 year old boy. 
Don’t discount those advantages. They are mighty 
important in some of my departments where quick 
setups and quick servicing must be done by men 
whose comprehension is practical, not theoretical.” 


RISING LEVEL OF QUALITY: A number of ma- 


chine tool builders whom I recently have visited have 
been taking on subcontract work in building ma- 
chines other than machine tools. In the past they 
have found that the general quality of such outside 
work has been somewhat below machine tool stand- 
ards. Today that no longer is true. 

For example, several of my friends in the machine 
tool industry lately have been doing subcontract work 
on woodworking machinery. Rather to their surprise 
they discovered that the materials and quality of 
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work demanded in modern production woodworkiig 
machinery is well up to the standards of modern 
machine tools. They would have discovered the same 
to be true of many other “outside types” of ma- 
chinery. In fact some of them have in the cases of 
textile machinery and printing machinery. 

The fact of the matter is that the day of “clap- 
trap” machinery in all kinds of competitive produc- 
tion industries is over. Such machinery must operate 
at high speeds; it must operate quietly and with min- 
imum vibration; it must be dependable; it must be 
safe; its parts must be interchangeable; and the 
work which it turns out must be uniform in quality. 

The machine tool industry can take a lot of credit 
for having made possible this improvement in ma- 
chinery outside its own field, for the simple reason 
that machine tools are the machines which create all 
machines— including themselves. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON GEARS: When this issue 
of STEEL comes from the post office, I will be at Hot 
Springs, Va., attending the 33rd annual meeting of 
American Gear Manufacturers Association. Twice a 
year I have an opportunity—through AGMA—to catch 
up on important things which have been going on in 
the design, manufacture and marketing of gears, 
things related to gears such as splined shafts, and 
gear mechanisms, including gear motors. 

My respect for these men—incidentally including a 
number of machine tool builders who build gear mak- 
ing, gear finishing and gear testing equipment—is 
great for a number of reasons. 

One is that in their meetings they withhold no 
secrets from each other—or from guests like myself. 
Another is that they allow competing systems of de- 
sign and competing systems of manufacture to be 
thoroughly expounded. Another is that they con- 
stantly are showing how highly theoretical designs 
involving extreme accuracy, can be translated into 
practice in ways that shop men can understand. 

In the not always so good old days before the 
formation of AGMA, it was customary to try to cover 
up gearing deficiencies by fast talk. I can well re- 
call a demonstration of a noisy machine tool—noisy 
to a large extent because of badly designed and poor- 
ly finished gearing. The salesman explained that the 
machine only seemed to be noisy because its natural 
sound level was not covered up by other machine 
shop noises. Those were the days when chloride of 


’ lime was used to cover up bad odors instead of elim- 


inating the source of bad odors. 

During the 33 years that AGMA has been func- 
tioning, I have witnessed a steady improvement in 
gear design, gear materials, gear cutting, gear fin- 
ishing—and in the business methods of the gear in- 
dustry. America has profited tremendously by this 
in the way of everything from better egg beaters to 
better automobiles. Without the free interchange of 
design, production and economic information through 
AGMA channels, gear progress—including standardi- 
zation projects—would, I believe, have been much 
slower. There is room for a lot more co-operation of 
this kind between the competing elements which go 
to make up industrial America. 
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Results of Bureau of Standards’ investigations 

strongly support the conclusion that boron’s ef- 

fectiveness in enhancing hardenability of certain 

steels is due entirely to its action while in solid 
solution in austenite 


IN a previous investigation at the National Bureau of Standards, 
it was shown that the effectiveness of boron in enhancing the hard- 
enability of certain steels depends upon the form of the boron at 
the time of quenching and not necessarily on the total amount of 
boron present.! This evidence, based on a determination of hard- 
enability by the end-quench test, was obtained during a period of 
national emergency. 

The bureau’s program has since been extended to include an 
investigation of the hardenability of boron-treated alloys and steels 
with particular attention directed to the action of boron on the 
hardenability of these materials. This research has shown convinc- 
ingly that the action of boron in increasing the hardenability is 
due entirely to a solid solution effect at heat-treating temperatures.’ 

High-purity iron-carbon alloys containing 0.3, 0.5 and 0.7 per 
cent carbon and other high purity alloys containing 0.4 per cent 
carbon and 0.7 per cent manganese, each type without and with 
about 0.002 per cent boron, were prepared for use in this investi- 
gation. In addition several commercial and open hearth steels (0.4 
per cent C, 1.6 per cent Mn) were included. Determinations of the 
hardenability of the alloys were made in terms of the “critical 
cooling rate.” (The “critical cooling rate’’’ is defined as the slow- 
est rate at which the alloy or steel can be cooled and be completely 
hardened.) The standard end-quench test was used for evaluat- 
ing the same properties of the iron-carbon-manganese alloys and 
commercial steels. Specimens prepared from the alloys in the con- 
ditions as cast, as forged and homogenized, and as heat treated in 
various ways to precipitate a boron constituent were studied metal- 
lographically. Experiments were made to determine whether boron 
was lost during decarburization of steels and rate of diffusion of 
boron in austenite of these steels. (Please turn to Page 135) 


Fig. 1—Relation of critical cooling rate to carbon content of the 
iron-carbon alloy specimens prepared from homogenized bars. 
Note that when the critical cooling rate is plotted against the 
carbon content of these alloys, no significant improvement is 
shown in the hardenability due to boron 
Fig. 2—Relation of critical cooling rate to quenching temperature 
of some of the iron-carbon alloys initially as cast (curve A) and 
initially as homogenized (curve B) 
Fig. 3—Distribution of boron in a decarburized layer of a com- 
mercial boron-treated steel, as revealed by a photomicrograph 
superimposed upon a plot of data obtained . spectrographically. 
Specimen was decarburized by heating in a furnace (reducing 
atmosphere) at 1900° F for 8 hours followed by cooling in mica 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
STEELMAKING 


HOT and COLD-ROLLED 
Strip and Sheets 


Production of hot-rolled and cold-rolled strip and sheets has undergone rapid 
technological developments since 1922 and these two commodities, whose 





Production Of 





conception was separated by 150 years, are now produced on practically 


identical equipment, varying principally in width and massiveness 


fq OT-ROLLING of sheets on a two-high mill dates 

from 1728 when Major Hanbury introduced this 
practice at Pontypool, England. This method has 
come to be known as pack rolling and consists essen- 
tially in starting with two sheet bars about 8 inches 
in width (called a pair) and slightly longer than the 
desired width of sheet, heating to about 1500°F, then 
giving the bars a number of passes alternately 
through the mill. The partially rolled bars are then 
placed one upon another and given as much rolling 
as can be done before the pack becomes too cold for 





Fig. 1—Finishing stand of a modernized pack mill 

equipped with double sheet furnace, roller’s and 

catcher’s tables and continuous roll polishing device. 
Wean Engineering photo 
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further reduction. It is then doubled, reneated and 
rolled again. If thinner gages are desired, it is again 
doubled, reheated and rolled as many times as is nec- 
essary to produce the proper pack length. Sheet bar 
commonly weighs from 16 to 80 pounds and by vary- 
ing the number of bars that are matched and the num- 
ber of times that the pack is doubled, a wide variety 
of widths and gages can be produced. This method 
was introduced into the United States in 1873 at 
Wellsville, O. and Leechburg, Pa. for the production 
of tin plate and was followed immediately by sheet 
rolling at McKeesport, Pa. in 1875. 


The pack method, as introduced from Wales in the 
early seventies, has continued practically unchanged 
up to the present day. Principal improvements have 
been in the manner of increasing diameter and length 
of the rolls and weight of the housings, improving the 
heating furnaces, substituting the electric overhead 
traveling crane for the old hand-operated jib-crane 
and replacing the slow speed direct connected engine, 
first with high-speed engine and rope drive, and later 
with electric motor and gear reduction sets. The late 
nineteen twenties witnessed the introduction of con- 
tinuous heating furnaces, Fig. 3, mechanical doublers, 
three-high mills for breaking dowu the pairs, and 


Fig. 2(above right)—-Universal roughing stand and 

approach table to the finishing train. Note pyro- 

meter eye located on overhanging arm above the 
slab on the table. Mesta Machine photo 


Fig. 3 (right)—Two-high pack mills equipped with 

continuous pair and sheet furnaces as well as 

roller’s and catcher’s tables on the finishing stand. 
Wean Engineering photo 
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Strip and Sheets 


roller and catcher tables, Fig. 1, for the mills. These 
later developments, while revolutionary in nature, 
were insufficient to overcome handicaps of high op- 
erating costs and inferior qualities when contrasted 
with broad strip-mill products. 

Several attempts were made to produce sheets by 
a continuous process and each met with varying de- 
grees of success. A continuous process was in opera- 
tion in Teplitz, Bohemia in 1902, where sheets 50 
inches in width, 0.080-inch and heavier in thickness 
and up to 60 feet in length were rolled. The mill 
consisted of two 3-high roughing stands in a line, 
followed by a finishing train made up of five stands 
of two-high rolls. A slab ingot was roughed down 
from about 8 to 4 inches in thickness on the first 
three-high mill, cut into two pieces and reheated. 
This slab was reduced to 0.280-inch on the second 
three-high stand and passed through the finishing 
train without reheating. Considerable gage varia- 
tion was encountered due to cooling of the sheet in 
the finishing train. Operation of this mill was aban- 
doned in 1907, probably because of high operating 
costs and quality of the product. 

Attempts were made in Pittsburgh in 1902 at the 
Monongahela Works of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. to eliminate the roughing or breaking down 
operations by a continuous process, Four continuous 
sheet-bar heating furnaces were followed by eight 
stands of two-high mills in tandem. A pair of heated 
bars were rolled singly through the first six stands, 
then matched and rolled through the last two stands 
where they were delivered as a pack of breakdowns. 


Fig. 4—Modern four-high tandem rolling mill for 
the production of aluminum strip and sheet. Mesta 
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After opening or loosening of the two pieces, they 
were doubled and delivered to a conventional hand 
mill for heating, rolling, doubling, reheating and fin- 
ishing into a pack of tin plate. 

This mill was shut down in 1905, however, the 
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This quality has been acquired over a period of almost 
20 years. It is the result of able management, teamed 
with skilled personnel operating modern high speed 
equipment in a completely up-to-date plant. “It is the 


mark of the precise cold wrought basic industrial 
specialties that 
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Fig. 5—Recently installed four-high tandem mill for 
the production of silicon and stainless steels 


operations were sufficiently encouraging to warrant 
construction of a similar mill for production of sheets 
at the Mercer Works at Farrell, Pa. This mill was 
of similar design except that the matched breakdown 
passed through three stands instead of two, the total 
train consisting of nine stands of two-high rolls. This 
mill did not produce any economies in operating costs 
and was dismantled in 1910, the engine and roll 
housings being used for the construction of a conven- 
tional sheet mill. 

In 1923, American Rolling Mill Co. placed in suc- 
cessful operation at Ashland, Ky., a continuous mill 
arranged in tandem for the production of light gage 
sheets. The product was satisfactory, from both a 
quality and tonnage standpoint. 

The mill was designed to start with a 10,000-pound 
ingot which was bloomed down to a slab varying 
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from 3 to 4 inches in thickness, depending upon gaye 
of the finished product. The slab was not allowed ‘o 
cool but was delivered to a heating furnace which 
was followed by a bar plate mill of 9 stands, Nos. 3 


and 6 being vertical edgers. The slab was first 
cropped, then a piece slightly wider than the finished 
sheet was cut, turned 90 degrees and passed through 
the mill, being delivered as a bar plate about %-inch 
thick by 30 feet long. While this operation was be- 
ing carried on, the slab was returned to the holding 
furnace until the mill was ready for the next cut. 
The bar plate was of such length that except for 
light finished gages, it was never in over one stand 
at a time. 

The first continuous unit or bar plate mill was 
followed by a similar unit consisting of a holding 
furnace and seven stands of horizontal rolls, the first 
three stands being two-high and the last four being 
three-high. The unit was called the rough sheet mill 
and followed a practice somewhat similar to that of 
the bar plate-mill except that the length of the cut 
from the plate was determined by the length of the 
rough sheet rather than its width, i.e., the cut plate 
was not turned 90 degrees previous to rolling. Gages 
produced on the rough sheet mill ranged from 0.0625 
to 0.203-inch. 

Sheets lighter than 0.0625-inch were produced upon 
a separate five-stand continuous hot mill which start- 
ed with cold breakdown packs from the rough sheet 
mill. The mill consisted of a holding furnace fol- 
lowed by two stands of three-high rolls, a reheating 
furnace, a second stand of three-high rolls, a reheat- 
ing furnace, a fourth stand of three-high rolls, a re- 
heating furnace and lastly a fifth stand of three-high 
rolls. Sheets as light as 22 gage (0.0299-inch) were 
produced upon this mill and the quality was suitable 
for the most exacting automotive requirements of 
that period. It is to be noted that through this period 
of development, the sheet was finished in a single 
length and usually was in only one stand of rolls at 
a time. 

Cold rolling of narrow nonferrous sections antici- 


Fig. 6—Perspective view of a zone-controlled triple 
fired slab heating furnace. Rust Engineering print 
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pated the hot rolling of sheets by over 150 years and 
laid a foundation for the narrow strip industry. The 
real beginning of the cold rolling of iron and steel as 
an industry may be said to date from about 1830 
with the manufacture and use of steel reeds by weav- 
ers in Germany. These reeds were made of high-car- 
bon steel wire, flattened by cold rolling in exactly the 
same manner as practiced in the flat wire industry 
today. These reeds, as well as watch and clock 
springs, probably constituted the principal produc- 
tion of that era. 

Invention of the continuous rod mill and the loop- 
ing mill about 1860 made possible production of rods 
and narrow flat sections %,-inch and wider which 
were used extensively to bind cases, barrels, buckets 
and cotton bales. The light flat strip was folded, in 
much the same way as a skein of wool, in lengths of 
about 14 feet, when it was known as hoops, or when 
wound into a circular coil, it was called strip. 

In its earlier stages, strip steel was merely a special 
product of the merchant mill and was rolled along 
with other thin flat sections such as pipe skelp on an 
ordinary merchant mill. During the period 1890 to 
1900, however, the increasing demand brought it into 
the specialty class and separate mills were built for 
its production. This differentiation took place first in 
the narrower sizes from 5% to 3 inches wide and from 
16 to 22 gage in thickness which were known as hoops. 
Production of pipe skelp, 4 inches and wider, was the 
next to separate from the parent stem and this was 
followed by thinner gages in the wider widths which 
became known as band. 

When production of strip steel increased sufficient- 
ly to bring it into the rank of a specialty and mills 
were first built for its exclusive production, it was 
natural that they should be designed along the lines 
of merchant mills with which their designers were 
familiar and which had been producing the material. 

The mills usually consisted of a continuous rough- 


Fig. 7—Vertical cross section through a modern 
triple fired slab heating furnace. Rust Engineering 


ing train, followed by a strand finishing. In 1907-8, 
American Steel and Wire built at Cleveland the first 
wide hot-strip mill to be driven by electric pow: r; 
it was the first application of the double-duo in t).is 
country, at least to the rolling of strip; it was the 
first application of the tandem finisher as applied to 
strip rolling. This mill produced strip ranging from 
0.049-inch thickness by 2% inches wide to 0.083-inch 
by 9% inches wide. In 1922-3 Otis Steel Co. of Cleve- 
land constructed the first straight-line tandem mill for 
production of wide strip in which each pass is made in 
a separate set of rolls. This mill had a capacity rang- 
ing from 0.065-inch thick by 12 inches wide to 0.134- 
inch thick by 24 inches wide. Construction of this 
mill marked a milestone in the development of the 
continuogs: hot-strip mill as practically all modern 
strip mills are patterned, with slight modification, 
after this installation. In the same year a wide strip 
mill was constructed by West Leechburg Steel Co. 
which had a maximum width of 20 inches. In 1926 
Acme Steel Co. placed in operation a straight con- 
tinuous-train for the production of strip up to 20 
inches in width and in the same year there was placed 
in operation at Butler, Pa., the forerunner of what is 
known as the modern four-high broad strip mill. 

The principle of the four-high mill was first de- 
scribed by the Swedish engineer, Christopher Polhem 
in hig book published in 1761. It appears that the 
first installation was made as a cold mill in Stjerms- 
und, Sweden in 1705. Polhem recognized the fact that 
greater reductions could be taken by small diameter 
rolls but that considerable variation in thickness re- 
sulted due to deflection of the rolls. He solved this 
problem by reinforcing the small working rolls with 
rolls of larger diameter, one placed directly under the 
bottom working roll and one directly over the top 
working roll, these rolls being called the backing-up 
rolls. 

The Butler mill was designed to produce strips from 
12 to 36 inches in width and from 0.183 down to 0.058- 
inch in thickness and several hundred feet in length. 
It consisted of a two-high reversing universal rough- 
ing stand followed by four stands of four-high rolls 
equipped with roll bearings and with loopers between 
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HOT and COLD-ROLLED 


Strip and Sheets 


the stands. Finishing stands were followed by the 
usual runout table and coilers. It used a slab rang- 
ing from 21% to 4 inches in thickness, 12 to 36 inches 
in width and about 12 feet long. The heated slab, 
after leaving a continuous furnace, passed through 
a scale breaker and then to a roughing mill where it 
received from five to seven passes in the universal 
stand, whereby it was reduced to a thickness of 14 to 
'4-inch according to the required thickness of the 
finished strip. On leaving the universal mill it passed 
directly to the four-high finishing stands receiving 
a pass in each stand, the length being such that it 
was in all four stands at one time. From the last 
stand of the finishing train the piece traveled down 
a roller table to a coiler where it was coiled up for 
further processing. 

It will be noted that production of sheets on a con- 
tinuous sheet mill involved the use of a number of 
roll stands arranged in tandem, the piece progressing 
from stand to stand, usually in only one stand at a 
time. In contrast to this operation, the Butler mill 
produced wide thin sections which were in several 
stands simultaneously and therefore many times 
longer. This was made pggsible by heavier reduc- 
tions, higher roll speeds and higher rolling tempera- 
ture. Success of the broad strip mill bridged the gap 
between the continuous sheet mill and the narrow 


Fig. 8—Slab yard of a continuous hot-strip mill 
showing magazine and slab pushers on the entry 
side of the slab heating furnaces. Slab scarfing dock 
and gantry crane are located beyond the magazine 
charger seen in distance. Mesta Machine photo 


strip mill and brought forth the most outstanding 
development in the history of the rolling mill, the 
four-high continuous hot-strip mill. The product of 
this mill is classified as plates, hot-rolled strip and 
hot-rolled sheets, according to gage and width, as 
indicated by Table I. It will be noted that the width 
and thickness dimensions constitute the main basis 
for this classification. 


The first step in the manufacture of hot-rolled 
sheets or hot-rolled strip on a modern continuous hot- 
strip mill starts with the selection of the slab. In 
the early stages of this mill’s development several 
installations were made where the slab heating fur- 
naces and roll train were located in line with a bloom- 
ing or a slabbing mill. The slab, after cropping, passed 
through the heating furnaces or went direct to the 
mill and was rolled down to finished gage, thereby 
effecting considerable fuel economy. This arrange- 
ment possesses the disadvantage that delays on either 
of the rolling units retards operations of the other 
unit and limits the flexibility of the mill in its ability 
to produce a wide range of steel grades economically, 
Except for a limited number, most mills have been 
designed to start with a cold slab which can be in- 
spected and conditioned previous to reheating and 
rolling. This method requires more fuel but pos- 
sesses several distinct advantages, such as reduction 
in rolling delays, ability to roll small lot orders and 
reduction in surface rejections in the finishing depart- 
ments. An important feature of this later arrangement 
has been the ability to roll slabs which have been 
produced upon several blooming or slabbing mills, lo- 
cated at considerable distance from the continuous 
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TABLE I 
CLASSIFICATION OF HOT ROLLED PLATES, BARS, STRIP AND SHEETS 






















uct of Thicknesses, Inches 
P and 0.2300 0.2299 0.2030 0.1799 0.0567 0.0448 0.0343 0.0254 0.0141 
th Widths, Inches and to to to to to to to and 
» as Thicker 0.2031 0.1800 0.0568 0.0449 0.0344 0.0255 0.0142 Thinner 
ies To Fie Oh a whavngo cds Bar Bar Strip Strip Strip Strip >, 9 Sheet 
as R.A. R.A. HLR.A. 
Sis Over 3% to 6 incl. .... Bar Bar Strip Strip — a. ogy Se ea 
.R. R.A. RA R.A. H.R.A. 
Over 6 to 12 incl, ..... Plate Strip Strip Strip Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet 
rolled : H.R. H.R. H.R. H.R. H.R.A. H.R.A H.R.A. 
Over 12 to 32 incl. .... Plate Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet 
s hot- H.R. H.R. H.R. H.R. H.R.A. H.R.A H.R.A. H.R.A. 
Over 32 to 48 incl. ... Plate Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet 
D. In H.R. H.R. H.R.A. H.R.A H.R.A. H.R.A 
everal Over 48 ..cccssceeceees Plate Plate Plate Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet Sheet 
y fur- 
loom- hot-strip mill. It has become an almost universal TABLE Il 
a oF CLASSIFLCATION OF COLD .LED BARS, STRIP 
assed practice to condition or remove the surface defects meat Aub fLaees te 
oO the on the slab at the slab yard serving the heating fur- Thiecknesses, Inches 
ereby naces of the strip mill. The slabs are spread out on Widths, Inches ‘cr af a 
ange- J skids by means of a gantry crane, Fig. 8, equipped ry 9 oot. cco aes ear 
either with a magnet on a stiff leg similar to a soaking pit Over 12 to 23-15/16 .......... Strip* Strip* a 
é 3lac 
other crane mast. Defects are marked with chalk and then Over 12 to 23-15/16 .......... Sheet? Sheett Platet 
sreg Black 
bility removed by use of an oxyacetylene hand torch, an Over $6 to 88. .0ssscdscs ss Sheet Sheet Plate 
2 P : f CDG OWE cccedesesScvcusabeeess Sheet Sheet Sheet 
= operation termed scarfing. The gantry crane quickly * When a particular temper as defined in A.S.T. specification A 109, 
ee s : * or a special edge, or special finish is specified. 
en turns the slab over for inspection and removal of de + Shuster deeeiel tomeiek: @hG6 Gk Balak to mpecitied, 
ye 1n- fects on the bottom side, then repiles the slab for ‘oo the ous is wie — the ee — a maximum 
. 3 5 A width of 0.05 sq. in., and the material has rolled or prepared 
and stocking behind the heating furnaces. edges, it is classified as flat wire. ¥ ; 
pos- Hot-strip mills were originally equipped with two or 
ction three recuperative continuous pusher type of heating 
3 and furnaces, however, it has now become almost stand- 2 hours time in transit through the furnace. 
part- ard practice to provide four of the zone-controlled. Production of strip up to 12 inches in width and 
ment triple fired type. of narrow sheets up to 24 inches in width is still 
been Mills, ranging in width from 79 to 98 inches, are largely produced on two-high mills. While early mills 
Ss, lo- provided with furnaces about 20 x 80 feet long in- resembled a merchant mill, i.e., consisting of a tandem 
uous side width and so designed that they will take two roughing train and a looping or cross-country finish- 






rows of slabs 6 x 50 x 106 inches or one row 6 x 50 x 
212 inches. The furnaces are of the end-charged, end- 
discharged type and consist of a main heating zone 
with burners located above and below the steel. Slabs 
are pushed through this portion of the furnace on 
water cooled skids, usually two in number for each 
row of steel, supported on brick piers at the charging 
end and on water-cooled cross skids in the heating 
zone. The steel is brought up to approximate rolling 
temperature in this first heating chamber and on con- 
tinued pushing, enters a soaking chamber, which is 
separated from the primary heating chamber by a 
suspended, low-hanging roof and which is heated by 
a separate set of burners located above the slabs. The 
soaking zone is provided with a solid refractory 
hearth which in some instances may contain steel bil- 
lets or hot skids which reduce hearth abrasion. Func- 
tion of this chamber is to “soak-out” the water-cooled 
skid marks from the main heating zone and to bring 
the slab to a uniform rolling temperature as it ad- 
vances to a gravity discharge at the furnace end. 
Slab heating furnaces operate equally well on nat- 
ural gas, coke oven gas, coal tar, or fuel oil and in 
some cases on producer gas. There is a continued 
rise in temperature as the slab advances through the 
‘furnace and the oxygen in the fuel mixture is so reg- 
ulated as to produce a uniform heavy scale which is 
easily removed and improves slab surface by clean- 
ing up small defects not discernible when the slab 
was scarfed. Modern furnaces operate at from 60 to 
100 net tons per hour and one slab consumes about 
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ing train, later design utilized a straight-line arrange- 
ment of tandem roughing and tandem finishing train 
followed by a single or double hot-bed with shears 
and one or more coilers. Some narrow mills have 
been modernized by replacing the two-high finishing 
stands with four-high stands of recent design. The 
method of operation of a narrow hot-strip mill is so 
similar to that of a wide strip mill that our descrip- 
tion will be limited to the latter type for the present. 

Roll trains of the modern continuous hot-strip mill 
generally consist of a scale breaker followed by four 
roughing stands, then a delay table for controlling 
finishing temperature as well as raising a light scale 
on the steel’s surface, a second scale breaker for re- 
moving this scale, and a finishing train of six four- 
high stands. A rotary flying shear is usually located 
on the entry side of the second scale breaker and on 
the exit side of the last finishing stand. A runout 
table extends from the finishing train to the coilers, 
a distance of approximately 360 feet and continues 
on a distance of about 250 feet from the coilers to a 
sheet piler. Several broad strip mills are equipped 
with hot beds between the mill and the coilers, either 
of the single or double type. The hot bed is followed 
by two or three lines of slow moving tables, transfers 
between the various table lines, a kick-off and cradles 
for unfinished sections, a rotary side-trimmer, a lev- 
eler, an end-shear and a final kick-off and cradles for 
finished sections; the total length of such tables 
amounting up to 2500 feet. 

(To be continued) 
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Special Phosphate 


Coating Treatment 


. . . ups output of cold drawn tubing 


ENGINEERS and operating super- 
visors of the Gambrinus, O. plant of 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. report 
that use of a special phosphate-coat- 
ing treatment for steel tube stock 
to be cold-drawn aids it to retain 
lubricant longer; permits greater re- 
duction per pass and faster drawing, 
and results in less damage to tub- 
ing and dies. 

In some instances this phosphate 
compound has made it possible to 
give steel tubing a double pass with- 
out the intermediate annealing for- 
merly necessary. Timken men pio- 
neered the use of the treatment, 
working in collaboration with chemi- 
cal engineers of Calgon Inc., Pitts- 
burgh manufacturer of the phosphate 
material. 

Unlike other phosphate materials 
first used for this predrawing treat- 
ment, Banox requires no heat for ap- 
plication. Bundles of tubing are im- 
mersed for 2 minutes in an un- 
heated 1% per cent solution of this 
phosphate compound in the pickling 
department, before “doping” with 
cold-draw lubricant. 

Used As Rust Retardent—tThis is 
the material’s first known use in tub- 
ing manufacture, according to Cal- 
gon’s chemists, although it has been 
successfully employed as a lubricant 
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aid in wire-drawing at the Aliquip- 
pa, Pa. works of Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp., as well as at several 
other wire mills (See STEEL, Nov. 8, 
1948, p. 102). Also, it is being em- 
ployed as a rust-retardent and paint- 
bonding coating by several manufac- 
turers of fabricated steel products, 
such as outdoor furniture, kitchen 
ranges, washers and ironers, automo- 
tive equipment and similar items. 
At Timken’s Gambrinus plant, 
where this phosphate treatment for 
cold-drawing tube stock was pio- 
neered, round billets are pierced and 
rolled, then hot-pointed on a hydrau- 
lic squeeze pointer; next they may 
be annealed, depending on specifica- 
tions, then go to the pickle house. 
There the tubing stock is pickled by 
conventional immersion methods, in 
reel-type or still tanks containing 15 
per cent sulphuric acid solution. A 
hot rinse (150° F) follows, and 
then the material is immersed for 
2 minutes in an unheated 1% per 
cent solution of the compound. It 
finally goes into another rinse prior 


to “doping” with a special cold-draw. 
ing lubricant developed by Timken 
lubrication engineers. 

The phosphate solution is easily 
maintained at proper strength by the 
simple addition of small amounts to 
the tank as required. It does not 
precipitate a hard sludge with con- 
tinued use, so that tank cleaning 
entails only emptying and flushing 
with water. 

Chemists Discount Theory—Opin- 
ion as to why this phosphate mate. 
rial is effective as a lubricant-aid, or 
as a lubricant in itself, is divided. 
One theory advanced—that the film 
it forms is absorbent, and therefore 
retaining lubricant longer than it 
would normally adhere to tubing dur- 
ing cold-drawing—is discounted hy 
Calgon chemists on grounds that the 
film is too thin to be capable of 
such action. 

They explain that the compound 
“plates out” on steel surfaces as an 
amorphous phosphate film, microscop- 
ically thin—perhaps 15 millionths- 
inch_-yet plastic and continuous, and 
closely following contours of the 
metal surface. It is deposited spon- 
taneously from an unheated solution 
without visible attack on the metal 
surface, thus differing radically from 
the older coatings which were used 
as an aid in the cold forming of steel. 

In its conventional use as a room- 
temperature rustproofing and paint- 
bonding material it is capable of en- 
abling paint to withstand bending 
stresses and impact with less likeli- 
hood of damage. 


Fig. 1 (left)—Bundle of tubing stock emerges from its 2-minute bath 
in the unheated phosphate coating solution 


Fig. 2 (right)—Lift of tubing stock descends into tank for “doping” 
with Timken’s special cold-drawing lubricant 
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Corrosion is electrolytic action which causes ferrous metals 
to break down into oxides known as rust. The cost to you and 
industry? Almost six billion dollars a year. But with the Oakite 


anti-rust program you can... 


7 your ust costs. 5, ways 








OakxiTE methods and materials for combating 
rust are sure in action, low in cost. Used as directed, 
Oakite Compound No. 32, an inhibited acidic material, 
removes rust and scale without brushing or scraping... 
without harming metal. Merely immerse parts, then 
neutralize and rinse—rust is gone. 


To prevent indoor rust on work in process, parts or 
ie dteendk Walt ek Selt. siian eek and assemblies in storage or in transit, use Oakite Special 
derusted at right, after Oakite derusting treatment. Protective Oil. Leaves a semi-permanent, thin oil film 

which provides adequate protection against corrosion. 
Applied by dip tank, spray or brush, Oakite Special 
Protective Oil displaces moisture on metal surfaces; 
drains and dries quickly. Easy to remove. Economical 
because thin film covers large areas ... has high 


dilution ratio. 


Ferrous parts ready for painting may be rust-pro- 
tected by means of the Oakite CrysCoat Process. 
Applied in machine or tank, this widely used pre-paint 
treatment not only retards under-coat corrosion, but 
cleans and phosphatizes metal for tight paint grippage. 
Also localizes corrosion if paint is scratched. 


Foryed and machined stock, spray-coated 
for in-storage protection against rust. 


Write Today for detailed facts about the Oakite 
3-way anti-rust program. No obligation. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 30H Thames St, NEW YORK 6, N, Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U.S. & Canada 


Record-changer bases are CrysCoated 
before painting for anti-rust protection. 


Specialized Industrial Cleaning 
MATERIALS » METHODS - SERVICE 
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fabrication savings 


... affords 


By JAMES M. HERENDEEN 


OWER and weight, the ability 
D of great 20-ton machines to push 

and pull tremendous loads en- 
countered in logging, roadbuilding, 
large-scale farming, and other opera- 
tions in which they are indispensable, 
are the prime characteristics of the 
track-type tractor industry and be- 
cause these tractors represent expen- 
sive capital equipment to their owners 
and users, the manufacturers are en- 
gaged in continuous effort to provide 
their customers with better engi- 
neered and machined products offer- 
ing the most power and performance 
per dollar invested. 

It takes power to build power; 
weight to fabricate weight; many 
hours of thinking and planning must 
be used in engineering;.but to attain 
and produce such a product, powerful 
and highly precisioned machines must 
be obtained and used to their full 
extent. 
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When castings became hard to obtain and cur- 
tailment of production schedules threatened an 
already “behind-the-schedule” industry, this or- 
ganization’s engineers turned to press fabrication 
for many of the parts needed in the assembly of 
their products 


Typical operation on the Verson 2000-ton press—stamping out 
right and left halves for a track frame housing. Shown are 
views of the entry of stock and delivery of finished stamping 











on other side of press 


The latest addition to the grow- 
ing inventory of such machinery at 
our Cleveland plant is a Verson 2000- 
ton series press. This unit delivers, 
near the bottom of the stroke, a total 
of 4 million pounds of pressure. In 
this type of machine, which has a die 
area of 6 foot 3 inches x 11 foot, 
many different parts are blanked, 
pierced and formed. One such part 
is the main frame side members, 
which are made of %-inch thick steel 
plate, formed in the shape of a Z 
some 12 inches high by 10 feet long, 
and weighing 548 pounds. This op- 
eration is performed in two strokes 
of the press, which is equal to the 
two forms. 

Another interesting operation is the 
track frame housing, which is made 
up of two pieces, namely a left and 
a right. 

Both of these two pieces are blanked 
and inserted into a very large die. 


With a single stroke of the press 
85 holes are pierced at one time in 
3%%-inch steel, holes varying in size 
from about % to 2% inches in di- 
ameter. 

When castings became hard to ob- 
tain and curtailment of production 
schedules threatened an already be- 
hind-the-schedule industry, our en- 
gineers turned to fabrication. An 
example is the model D transmission 
top cover, which was for many years 
a casting—now it is a piece of steel 
5/16 x 24 x 30 inches blanked and 
55 holes pierced by one stroke of the 
press. At the same time and from 
the same piece of steel, the inspection 
plate covers are made thus utilizing 
every inch of steel in the blank. 

Another such operation is the rear 
drive wheel, which is used for driving 
the track on each side. These parts 
are made from steel and consist of a 
center piece and two %-inch steei 
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rings Which have 27 teeth. With a 
single stroke of the press, these teeth 
are all notched out. The same opera- 
tion is performed on the center piece, 
placing the large hole and 10 stud 
holes. All pieces being assembled, 
they then become rear drive wheels. 


To manufacture a better product 
competitively a new method of pro- 
ducing bucket seats for the farm 
tractor was worked out. This opera- 
tion is done by placing three large 
dies in the press; a blanking die, 
piercing die and forming die, and 
is handled by four operators each 
moving the pieces through their vari- 
ous stages. Thus with each stroke of 
the ram, a complete ceat is made 
which, of course, is contrary to the 
old method requiring three operator 
setups and operations. 

Presses, by far, are not the only 
new machines being placed _ into 
line production. There are the ever 
constantly needed boring mills to 
produce combination transmission 
and differential cases, to bore holes to 
0.008-inch with a possible 0.002-inch 
high limit. This, of course, takes 
highly accurate machines to pro- 
duce such a case weighing up to 2180 
pounds for the largest tractor. The 
track shoe links are bored to close 
tolerances on a boring mill of the 
very latest design which runs auto- 
matically. These same links are sur- 
face broached at the rate of 500 
pieces per hour by a single operator, 
where formerly it required two men 
on a milling machine to produce 90 
pieces per hour. 


Induction hardening has, in a large 
part, replaced the older method of 
hardening track shoe links and has 
proved far superior. In the not too 
distant future, we expect to have an 
even better way to produce this ever 
important link which goes to make 
up the track on which these huge 
machines crawl. 

Spline hobbing machines also play 
an important part in the production 
of tractors. As you can well imagine, 
a shaft spline that turns the rear 
drive wheels, which in turn powers 
the track, has to be accurate and 
tough. 

Incidentally, all of our machines 
are not production machines as we 
also make nearly all of our own dies, 
jigs and fixtures. This also requires 
highly precisioned tool room equip- 
ment. 

Such demanding operations as de- 
scribed above can only be performed 
through the type of power built into 
this huge press, which stands 29 feet 
above floor level, erected on a base 
12 feet in height below the floor, 24 
inches thick, 15 feet long, and with 
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*10 foot sides in the shape of a U. In 


the U are placed the tanks, 24 inches 
in diameter by 6 foot high, which 
house oil for the pneumatic cushions 
and two tanks of the came size for 
air, which control the counter-bal- 
ancing units. Operation through 
limit switches, electrical controls, 
and piping is almost fully automatic. 
Three-hundred and_ sixty-thousand 
pounds of concrete and over 152 tons 
of steel were used in making this 
foundation to support the press 
weighing 250 tons, delivering 2000 
tons pressure, effecting an over-all 
operating mechanism of 41 feet be- 
low and above the floor. 


Bed area of the press is about as 
large as the kitchen of a modern 
home. Welded steel construction 
does away with the old-type crank- 
shaft, which has been a source of 
trouble from time to time and has 
now been replaced by eccentrics weld- 
ed to the steel main gears. This 
gives the same motion to the ram as 


the old crankshaft method. The fly 
wheel on the side and all moving 
parts are enclosed in the top of the 
machine, where noise is virtually 
eliminated with gears that are ac- 
curately cut and run in an oil bath. 

This press exemplifies the entire 
tractor industry’s drive to produce 
more powerful and better tractors. 
Machines of this type allow the in- 
dustry to make in its own plants 
parts formerly made by outside sup- 
pliers. 

oa 

Experiments on belt-drive funda- 
mentals is the subject of bulletin 
number 135, published by Engineering 
Experiment Station of Ohio State 
University, Columbus. Written by 
C. A. Norman, professor of mechani- 
cal engineering, the 36-page bulletin 
contains a summary of findings, de- 
tails of the various tests performed, 
photographs, graphs, and drawings 
of the equipment used and the re- 
sults obtained. 











ICE BOX TEST: Turrets to be installed as part of the defensive armament 
systems of 400 mph Air Force B-50 bombers are shown being subjected 
to temperatures as low as —65° F in a “cold box” in General Electric’s 
Schenectady, N. Y., plant. Besides tests at this temperature, the normal 
at about 40,000 foot altitudes, turrets are being subjected to severe 
strain, simulating high wind velocities and shock, are given a test to deter- 
mine the amount of electric power needed to drive the unit and then test 
fired on the company’s firing range 




















—, STANDARD Forging Practicg 


| i ae of the most spectacular improvements in modern 
| | equipment have come from improvements in the strength and 
service properties of vital parts...and Standard forgings have played 
| an important role in these advances. Every phase of the heating and 
mechanical working of the ingot into the final forging has been brought 
to a high degree of perfection at Standard, and a series of progressive 
checks and tests continuously safeguard forging quality. The connecting 
rods illustrated are just one of a number of groups of forged products 


regularly produced to meet the expanding needs of modern industry. 























icPays Off in Performance 
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The continuing increase 
in the size and power of 
diesel engines has de- 
manded a corresponding 
increase in the strength of 
connecting rods and sim- 
ilar parts. Standard’s con- 
trolled forging practice 
brings out the best in 
the metal, equips the 
rods to meet their new 
responsibilities. 


The superior service prop- 
erties that Standard 
forging and heat treating 
practice puts into pistons, 
shafts and similar parts for 
reciprocating and rotary 
pumps, adds a valuable 
factor of safety in the 
withstanding of sudden 
shocks, sustained full 
loads, and similar severe 
conditions. 


























River boats are another 
application where the ex- 
cellent physical properties 
of Standard forgings add 
an extra margin of per- 
formance to equipment. 


Any reciprocating equip- 
ment that is subjected to 
unusual punishment gains 
in dependability through 
the use of Standard forg- 
ings. Care in manufacture 
pays off in better per- 
formance. 














Injecting oxygen into bath of electric furnace steel 








Appraisal of 


Oxygen in Electric Furnace Practice 


Experiments indicate there is a definite rate of oxygen injection per ton 
of charge, above which efficiency of the oxidizing reactions lessens. At 
present the injection rate for greatest efficiency appears to be about 100 


cubic feet per minute per ton 





GASEOUS oxygen has become a 
common material in steel refining. 
Adoption of oxygen has been es- 
pecially rapid in electric furnace 
practice where the substitution of 
oxygen for iron ore as an oxidizing 
agent has particular advantages. 
Purpose of this discussion is to re- 
view the practice of using oxygen as 
a direct oxidizing agent in electric 
furnaces, and to discuss advantages 
found in its use as well as problems 
nvolved. 

In order to gain the full benefit 
afforded by oxygen it is desirable to 
oxidize the bath as rapidly as pos- 
sible and, in general, rate of oxida- 
tion will increase with rate of oxygen 
injection. In practice, as discussed 
below, there are factors which limit 
the injection rate. 

Principal benefits from the use of 
oxygen in electric furnaces are: In- 
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By J. M. CROCKETT 


Assistant Metallurgical Engineer 
Air Reduction Sales Co. 
New York 


creased melting rates, increased bath 
temperatures, more rapid carbon re- 
moval, and conservation of alloys. 


The potential advantage of oxygen 
use will vary from shop to shop, and 
methods of realizing maximum bene- 
fits will also differ. Experience has 
demonstrated the importance | of 
studying factors involved in each 
shop, and of adapting oxygen prac- 
tice to meet the needs of the par- 
ticular case. 

Oxygen Efficiency—Oxygen effici- 
ency is commonly expressed as the 
quantity necessary to remove a given 
amount of carbon compared to the 
theoretical amount required. This 
ratio is expressed as a percentage of 
the theoretical amount. Open-hearth 


data established the fact that effi- 
ciency increased with increased rate 
of injection.’ 

In the original work with direct 
oxidation it was thought that the 
rate of oxygen injection was limited 
only by the damage to roof refrac- 
tories which would result from ex- 
treme bath agitation at high injec- 
tion rates. The conclusion was 
reached that in medium and low car- 
bon ranges oxygen would react with 
the bath as rapidly as it could be in- 
jected, and that there was no upper 
limit to injection rates when consid- 
ering chemical efficiency alone. 

The original work had been done 
on large furnaces which absorbed all 
the oxygen which could be furnished 
with the facilities at hand. Later 
experiments on small furnaces indi- 
cated that there is a definite rate of 
oxygen injection per ton of charge, 
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) Twenty-seven operations on 
a differential case in 9.6 min- 
utes, floor-to-floor, with the 
P&J 6-DRE. Profitable? Of 
4 course it is... with P&J 
Automatics tooled by P&J! 


Potter & Johnston tool engineers are expert 
at tooling up these powerful machines and 
coming up with record floor-to-floor times. 
Get a P&J estimate by sending a sample of 
your work ... there’s no obligation. 
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Speed in the roughing and fine finishing of the 


spherical seat of this casing is based on the ex- 


tremely rigid setup of the radial ground form 
tools. The 6-DRE’s lowest feed of .007”, with 
a speed of 55 fpm, is used to obtain the final 


smoothness and accuracy. Material: Bellmaloy, 
Brinell 179to0 207 Tooling: Tungsten Carbide. 


‘ 


SEQUENCE OF OPERATIONS FOR FULL 
AUTOMATIC CYCLE AS TOOLED BY P&J 


1st TF— Rough bore 2 dias. 
Face seat, Rough form spher- 
ical seat. Bore dia. Rough turn 
2 dias, Rovgh face flange. 
Face end, 


2nd TF— Finish above opera- 
Chamfer. 


3rd TF— Finish face sect. 
Finish face end. 


4th TF — Ream. Size bore. 
Size turn 7.625” dia. 

Sth TF —Finish form spherical 
seat. Finish face seat. Face end. 





























How thick should an 
elephant’s hide be? 


Thick enough to withstand 
the attacks of its enemies 


@ That's also true of your stainless equipment... Why 
pay for more stainless metal than you need? . . . By 
using IngAclad you greatly reduce the material cost, yet 
have perfect stainless protection on the exposed surface 

. . IngAclad consists of a 20% cladding of finest stain- 
less steel bonded by the Ingersoll Process to a backing 
of carbon steel. 

If you are considering modernizing your plant with 
stainless equipment, be sure to investigate IngAclad ... 
the only Stainless-Clad material with a 16-year recorc 
of satisfactory service in continuous use. 


Write for Special IngAclad Folder and Manual of 
Fabricating and Welding Procedure. 


INGERSOLL STEEL DIVISION 


_ Borg-Warner Corporation 
310 South Michigan Avenue e Chicago, Illinois 
Plants: Chicago, lll. © New Castle, Ind. © Kalamazoo, Mich. 


INGACLAD 


STAINLESS-CLAD STEEL 





Also Producers of Ingersoll Solid Stainless and Heat -Resisting Steels 





above which efficiency of the oxic z- 
ing reactions becomes lower. In 
other words, while chemical eff) .j- 
ency increases with increasing n- 
jection rates up to a point, the ef- 
ficiency-rate curve reaches a maxi- 
mum and thereafter falls off. At 
present the injection rate for best ef- 
ficiency appears to be approximately 
100 cubic feet per minute for each 
ton. 


Limitations to Injection Rates — 
In addition to the fact that there is 
an oxygen flow rate beyond which 
oxygen efficiency. decreases, there 
are other practical limitations to in- 
jection rates. As injection rate in- 
creases, rate of reaction with the 
carbon becomes greater. While it is 
theoretically desirable to oxidize the 
bath as rapidly as possible, there is a 
point at which the carbon drop be- 
comes too rapid for good control, In 
addition, very high injection rates on 
medium and higher carbon steels 
cause a violent evolution of carbon 
monoxide, splashing slag on the roof 
and side walls and causing serious 
refractory damage. The smaller the 
furnace the more important are these 
limitations. 

As a general rule in electric fur- 
naces the optimum practical rate of 
injection falls below the point of 
maximum chemical efficiency. It is 
important, therefore, to examine 
electric furnace practice in respect 
to oxygen flow rate. The rate will 
vary depending on the nature of the 
charge and other conditions. For in- 
stance, while an oxygen flow rate of 
20 to 30 cubic feet per minute per ton 
works out well for carbon steels, giv- 
ing a carbon drop rate of 5 to 7 
points per minute with reasonable 
control, higher rates of around 40 
cubic feet per ton per minute are 
used in producing stainless steel in 
order to shorten injection time and 
obtain higher bath temperatures for 
selective oxidation of carbon in the 
presence of chromium. 


Effect of Direct Oxidation on Bath 
Temperatures—An advantage of di- 
rect oxidation which is frequently 
overlooked is the effect on bath tem- 
perature. In ore practice the oxida- 
tion reactions are endothermic and 
tend to reduce temperature of the 
melt. In oxygen practice the oxida- 
tion reactions are exothermic to the 
extent that they will greatly increase 
melt temperature even without the 
assistance of power input. In oxygen 
practice the power is usually shut off 
during injection periods and heat of 
the reactions alone is sufficient to 
increase bath temperature appreci- 
ably. This saving in power makes it 
economical to use oxygen even on 
higher carbon steels. The greate! 
the concentration of oxidizable ele- 
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Available only in CLARK’S gasoline 
powered Utilitruc, DYNATORK DRIVE 
eliminates the clutch and conventional 
transmission. Nothing comparable in the 
fork-lift-truck field. Benefifs so numerous 
that the important question is: CAN 
YOU AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT IT? 

To help get the answer—to enjoy 


unsurpassed counsel on any 
materials-handling matters—CONSULT CLARK. 


Please direct inquiries on your business 
letterhead-to address listed below. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK 26, MICHIGAN 
AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS IN STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 
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Gast’s new booklet... 


packed with ideas for Product Designers 


If you design machinery—or have a part in product development 
—you'll find this booklet a useful idea-source. It shows 26 examples 
of how air was put to work to solve product-function problems. And 
the actual problems solved range from feeding light materials into 
automatic machinery to simulating manifold vacuum conditions for 


testing automobile heaters. 

In short, you'll find data on the use of air for all sorts of common 
and uncommon applications. 

We believe it's a booklet you'll want to read through—and keep 
handy. For sooner-or later, “Air may be your Answer” on one of 


your product design problems. 


Write on your letterhead for a copy of “Application Ideas”. 





(TO ONE H.P.) (TO 30 LBS.) {TO 28 INCHES) 


GAST MANUFACTURING CORP., 133 Hinkley St., Benton Harbor, Mich. 











ments in the melt, the more fay»r- 
able the effect on the temperatur: 


This favorable effect on bath ti m- 
perature is especially valuable in 
stainless steel heats. Chromium oxi- 
dizes along with the carbon so that 
some loss of chromium during the 
oxidation period is inevitable. But 
oxidation rate of the chromium com. 
pared to that of carbon becomes less 
as the temperature is increased; thus 
the exothermic nature of the reac- 
tions in direct oxidation has a favor- 
able effect in reducing chromium loss 
in stainless steel heats, since it in- 
creases the temperature rapidly at 
the point of the reactions.’ 

Air as a Source of Oxygen—There 
has been some serious thought given 
to use of air as a medium of intro- 
ducing oxygen into the melt but this 
is not practical. Using air, approxi- 
mately 4 volumes of useless nitrogen 
are introduced to get one volume of 
oxygen, so for an equal rate of oxy- 
gen input air volume must be five 
times oxygen volume. Unlike oxy- 
gen, nitrogen is not absorbed by the 
metal but bursts violently through 
the slag, throwing slag against the 
roof and side walls and causing rapid 
and serious damage to refractories. 
Furthermore, the beneficial tempera- 
ture gain from direct oxidation re- 
actions is partly offset by the cooling 
effect of large volume of inert gas 
in the air. 

Oxygen was not adopted in the 
acid electric furnace until it had be- 
come established in producing low 
carbon and stainless steels in basic 
practice, but, since its adoption, ex- 
perience has indicated that it has 
advantages to offer the operator of 
acid furnaces equal to those attain- 
able in basic practice. 

Because of greater amounts of 
oxidizable elements, other than car- 
bon, present in acid steels at the 
start of the refining period, the tem- 


. perature increase possible with oxy- 


gen is greater than in refining basic 
carbon steels. This has enabled most 
shops to justify oxygen use on the 
basis of power and ore that is saved 
alone. 


Casting Porosity—One of the im- 
portant methods available to reduce 
the dissolved gas content of molten 
steels is a vigorous carbon boil. It 
has been suggested that to ensure a 
satisfactory gas content in the final 
casting the carbon drop rate must be 
at least 40 points per hour.‘ This is 
sometimes difficult to achieve in ore 
practice. With oxygen, carbon drop 
rates in the order of 300 to 450 points 
per hour are readily achieved thus 
giving a far more vigorous boil than 
in older practice. Oxygen has been 
introduced as standard practice in 
one shop solely because of a marked 
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You can prevent the galvanic corrosion that can 
result when dissimilar metals are used to fasten 
aluminum assemblies: Fasten aluminum with Alcoa 
Aluminum Fasteners. 
: ; Alcoa Fasteners are available from stock with 
oxy- op 3 %, } = Phillips heads for fast, slip-free power driving, or slot- 
asic . ~~ X Se ted heads; in sheet metal, wood and machine screws: 
nost " om “Ne all popular sizes, standard threads. Nuts, bolts, 
the AN washers, lock washers, solid or tubular rivets and 
sie A sl % % cotter pins are also available. 
| é Investigate the low costs and sales advantages of 
cant 7 a. z eS . Aleoa Aluminum Fasteners today. Write on your 
i . : ec. ; ¢7 ; letterhead for free samples, specifying the type and 
A \ %. size you'd like. ALUMINUM ComMPANY OF AMERICA, 
— ; 620F Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 
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LEAD THE PARADE FOR ECONOMY 


@ It’s a two-way saving on Horsburgh & Scott 
Helical Speed Reducers: 


1. Simplicity of design lowers the cost of manufac- 


ture and assembly. 


2. Rugged construction, finest materials and pre- 
cision manufacture, minimize maintenance. 

| These features are your guarantee of better 

| built speed reducers that are economical in first 


| cost and throughout their long life. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


GEARS AND SPEED REDUCERS 


a. O38 
5112 HAMILTON AVENUE CLEVELAND 14 eo) ihe 
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HELICAL SPEED REDUCERS 


decrease in number of castings 
jected for porosity. 


Fluidity is, of course, a functi.n 
of the temperature of a molten met). 
However, practical foundrymen have 
long suggested that fluidity varied at 
constant temperature. Work on non- 
ferrous metals, where temperature 
can be measured accurately, has con- 
firmed this suspicion and it is pretty 
well established that dissolved gas 
depresses fluidity; a metal contain- 
ing appreciable gas in solution being 
sticky and unable to fill thin sections 
in complex molds as well as gas-free 
metal at the same temperature. It 
is logical to suppose that dissolved 
gas also affects steel fluidity. Sev- 
eral foundries using oxygen practice 
have reported increased fluidity over 
metal produced by their former prac- 
tice and have asserted that the ef- 
fect appears to be independent of 
temperature. Currently it is thought 
that this increase in fluidity is due 
entirely to the very vigorous carbon 
boil attainable in oxygen practice 
which flushes dissolved gas more 
thoroughly than the more gentle boil 
of ore practice. 


REFERENCES 


1. ‘‘Use of Oxygen in the Open Hearth Prac- 

tice for Carbon Reduction.’’ G, V, Slott- 

man and F. B. Lounsberry, yearbook of the 

American Iron and Steel Institute, 1947 

issue. 

‘‘Relation between Chromium and Carbon 

in the Refining of Chromium Steels.’’ D. C. 

Hilty, Preprint Electric Furnace Steel Con- 

ference AIME, December 1948. 

. “Use of High-Purity Oxygen for Decarboni- 
zation in Five-Ton Acid Electric Furnaces.”’ 
Wyman, Goehring, Faist, Preprint Electric 
Furnace Steel Conference AIME, December 
1948, 

4. ‘‘A Quantitative Experimental Investigation 
of the Hydrogen and Nitrogen Contents of 
Steel During Commercial Melting’’ Sims, 
Moore, and Williams, Metals Technology, 
Feb. 1948. 


Celebrates 40 Years 


Oakite Products Inc. of New York, 
celebrating 40 years of operation, has 
published a special issue of its house 
magazine, ‘Oakite News Service.” A 
brief history of the company, scope of 
the Oakite service, photographs of 
its products in actual operation and 
information on the education of a 
new Oakite representative are con- 
tained in the booklet, now in its 33rd 
year of publication. 


to 


i) 


New Rebuilding Facilities 


As a result of moving the machine 
division of Standard Pattern Works, 
Detroit, to a new building, enlarged 
facilities for rebuilding all types of 
metalworking machines are avail- 
able. The company provides a meth- 
od of lifting machines off the truck 
inside the building and placing them 
wherever they are required for the 
rebuilding process, thus saving time 
and labor. 
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Steel Hardenability 
(Continued from Page 105) 


Small specimens of the alloys 
which were prepared from the ingots 
as cast, and also from bars after 
forging and homogenizing, were 
quenched from various temperatures 
and a photographic record of the 
time-temperature relationship during 
the quench was obtained by means of 
sensitive string galvanometer ap- 
paratus. The cooling time or rate 
thus determined was correlated with 
the structure produced in the 
quenched specimen. 


Size of Grains—Since the harden- 
ability of most steels is influenced 
by the size of the grains at the time 
of quenching, a determination was 
made of the grain size established at 
the quenching temperatures of each 
alloy and steel used in the critical 
cooling rate and end-quench tests. 
The general trend was for the hard- 
enability of the alloys, without and 
with boron, to increase (critical cool- 
ing rate decreased) as the size of the 
austenite grains increased. 

To determine the primary effect of 
boron on hardenability, a comparison 
was made of the critical cooling rate 
of alloys of the same carbon content, 
without and with boron, when 
quenched from temperatures suffi- 
ciently high to ensure complete so- 
lution and uniform distribution of 
carbon in austenite of the same grain 
size. The effectiveness of boron in 
improving the hardenability of these 
alloys varied not only with the car- 
bon content but also with the prior 
history (whether tested as cast or as 
forged and homogenized). With the 
forged and homogenized alloys, no 
significant improvement in hardena- 
bility was obtained by the addition of 
boron. With the alloys as cast, the 
hardenability was markedly improved 
by the addition of boron with carbon 
content of 0.3 or 0.5 per cent, but 
the presence of boron in the 0.7 per 
cent carbon alloy again had no ma- 
terial effect on its hardenability. The 
observed difference in hardenability 
could not be ascribed to a grain-size 
effect. 

Results of Tests—Results of the 
tests made on specimens initially as 
cast showed that the boron-treated al- 
loys containing 0.3 and 0.5 per cent 
carbon had about the same harden- 
ability and this was greater than that 
of the 0.7 per cent carbon alloy. Thus, 
the effectiveness of boron in increas- 
ing the hardenability of these alloys 
decreased as the carbon content in- 
creased; that is, the improvement 
due to boron was very pronounced 
with 0.3 per cent, intermediate with 
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TP coder, Gerber Products Company, nationally known 


TYPICAL 
ilomidic Spunkler 
PROTECTED PROPERTIES 


Industrial Plants 
Storage - Warehousing 
Mercantiles 
Piers - Wharves 
Aviation Properties 
Hospitals - Institutions 
Hotels - Apartments 
Schools - Colleges 
Offices - Public Buildings 


Wilomilic FVRE-FOG 








Like so many commercial and industrial concerns 


makers of baby foods, selected Yoimalic’ Sorinkley 
investment protection for their modern plant in Oak- 
land, California. Their choice as you'll understand 
from the following, was a wise one; for in addition 
to safeguarding the lives of some 600 valued em- 
ployees, Zilomalic’ Sprinkle protection is remarkable 
from an investment point of view. The sprinkler in- 
stallation in this case allowed for immediate insur- 
ance premium reductions of $24,000.00 annually . . . 
savings which will amortize the cost of protection in 
about 4% years, following which annual dividends 
will continue to accumulate. 

This particular illustration is not unusual, for de- 
pending upon the risk, insurance savings of upward 
to 90% may be realized through the installation of 
ilomalic Sprinkler protection. It’s good reason 
why thousands of business executives throughout 
fe country specify multi-value fire protection with 


Sinibden: gecitive protection Uiilomidic’ Sprinklow , an important investment today. . 


For severe fire hazards 


| perhaps welcomed protection tomorrow. 


“AUTOMATIC” SPRINKLER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 





FOR INVESTMENT 


DEVELOPMENT . ENGINEERING 


PROTECTION 
MANUFACTURE 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


INSTALLATION 
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Z/ 
04! WE DO MAKE 
Pet ; 
7 Spec 
ASSEMBLING MACHINES 


Motorized Hopper Units by the 
Detroit Power Screwdriver Com- 
pany are “tailor-made™ for special 
assembling applications ... They 
eliminate the manuval handling of 
ports... Let us solve your 
production assembling problem 















MOTORIZED ... Contact us now; send special 
assembly and component parts 
HOPPER for quotation. 








UNITS 


Pressing terminal studs in 
dry cell batteries. 







Assembling small 
hardware hinges 
by inserting two 
hinge pins simul- 
taneously. 



















MAGAZINE 
FEED 

POWER 

SCREWDRIVERS 


Inserting mounting 
screws in cooking 
utensil handles. 


Automatic assem- 
bly of toy plastic 
wheels and axles. 





MAGAZINE 
FEED 
NUT DRIVERS 








Assembling screw 
and fibre washer to 
cable clamp for 
electrical outlet 
box for shipping 
purposes. 





DETROIT POWER SCREWDRIVER CO. 


2811 W. FORT ST. DETROIT 16, MICH. 
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0.5 per cent, and nil with 0.7 per ce: 
carbon. 

Since boron improved the harde: 
ability of the two alloys (0.3 and 0.5 
per cent carbon) in the initial cond 
tion as cast but was practically wit)- 
out effect after hot working ani 
homogenizing, it is clearly apparent 
that the action of boron on harden- 
ability was adversely affected dur- 
ing the course of these treatments, 
probably by the exposure to the rela- 
tively high forging temperature. 

Boron was lost in the decarburized 
zone of commercial steels. Evidence 
indicated that the diffusion rate of 
boron in austenite is of the same or- 
der of magnitude as that of carbon. 

Action of boron in increasing the 
hardenability of steel is not definitely 
known, but tentative explanations 
have been reported in the literature. 
These theories may be classified on 
the basis that (1) the improvement 
is due to boron in solid solution in 
austenite, and (2) a reaction of 
boron with some other element to 
change the condition of the latter. 

Boron’s Effectiveness — The bu- 
reau’s results and those published 
previously strongly support the con- 
clusion that the effectiveness of boron 
in enhancing the hardenability of 
certain steels is due entirely to its 
action while in solid solution in aus- 
tenite. Only the portion of boron 
that is in solution at the time of 
quenching contributes toward an in- 
crease in hardenability. Boron un- 
dissolved or in the form of com- 
pounds is either without effect, or 
possibly decreases hardenability by 
acting as transformation centers for 
austenite in the temperature range 
where pearlite is formed. 

In addition to dissolving in auste- 
nite, boron can exist in steel in the 
form of compounds with nitrogen, 
oxygen, iron and carbon. Some of 
these compounds are stable and are 
not decomposed at temperatures or- 
dinarily used in the heat treatment 
of boron-treated steels, whereas other 
compounds containing boron may be 
partially or entirely decomposed at 
these temperatures. Some data in- 
dicate an increase in solubility of 
boron in gamma iron with increasing 
temperature, whereas other results 
indicate a decrease in solubility with 
increasing temperature in this field. 
In any event, only a very small 
amount of boron is retained in solu- 
tion at heat treating temperatures, 
and it is possible to obtain the maxi- 
mum response in the hardenability of 
certain steels by relatively minute ad- 
ditions of this element. 

When boron enhances the harden- 
ability of a steel, it decreases the 
rate of nucleation and not the rate 
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@ @ This gray iron casting is a water-jacketed manifold for 
a marine engine. High resistance to corrosion is an 
essential property for this service. The casting must 
also possess good machinability, heat resistance and 

low thermal expansion. The intricate structure of the part 

illustrates the unique castability of gray iron. 

Termed by many engineers the most important material of 
construction in chemical engineering, gray iron’s ability to 
resist corrosion is shown by its wide use in chemical plant 
equipment such as pumps, retorts, pipes, valves and fittings. 
Continuous service of cast-iron water mains for over 100 
years is dramatic evidence of this property of gray iron. 

Are you taking full advantage of the unmatched combina- 
tion of useful properties offered by Gray Iron and its 
various alloyed forms... plus its ultimate economy? 

Send for free booklet “GRAY IRON—Its Mechanical and 
Engineering Characteristics, and Details for Designing 


Cast Components”. 


Make It Better With Gray Iron 
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LAMINUM™ SHIMS GIVE THE 


FULL SAVINGS OF SHIM DESIGN! 





PRECISION ADJUSTMENTS by simply peeling 
laminations. No grinding, miking, filing. Ma- 
chining tolerances are greatly increased because 
the shim provides for exact fit and takeup. 





PREVENTION OF OIL AND PRESSURE LOSS. 
Fitted with babbitted lugs, LAMINUM shims will 
also seal oil in the bearings of high speed 
pressure-lubricated equipment. 





AT-THE-JOB ADJUSTMENTS. No need for 
standby lathe or operator. The only tool re- 
quired is a jackknife to peel off a .002” or .003” 
lamination. 











CHINE HGURS |4J 





















































LESS “DOWN TIME’ FOR THE USER. The use 
of LAMINUM provides a permanent adjustment 
feature to allow for wear and preserve critical 
accuracy. 


Send today for chart illustrating 46 money-saving, time-saving 
applications, detailed specifications, sample of LAMINUM. 





PRECISION STAMPINGS 
in any quantity 


Let us quote on your difficult 
stamping jobs. Our experi- 
ence, tools and presses are 
geared for close tolerance 
production. 











 LAMINUM (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) shims are solidly 
bonded laminations of .002 or .003 inch precision 
gauge brass or steel with a microscopic layer 

metallic binder. Cut to your exact specifications. 





THE SOLID SHIM THAT 






LAMINATED SHIM COMPANY, ‘Inc. 
3406 Union Street Glenbrook, Conn. 





SHIM STOCK 
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STAMPINGS AN-COR-LOX NUTS 





of growth of ferrite and carbide. The 
boron atom, believed to be locat:q 
interstitially in the gamma iron |:t- 
tice, is effective in retarding either 
the rate of formation of nuclei or 
the rate of their growth to the crit- 
ical size necessary for transforma- 
tion to begin, or both. 


REFERENCES 


1, ‘Influence of Boron on Some Properiie 
of Experimental and Commerciai Steel’’ by, 
Thomas G. Digges and Fred M. Reinhart, J 
Res. NBS 39, 67 (1947) RP1815 


2. For further technical detail see ‘Effect 
of Boron on the Hardenability of High-Purity 
Alloy and Commercial Steels’’ by Thomas G 
Digges, Carolyn R. Irish and Nesbit L. Car 
wile, J. Res. NBS 41, 545 (1948) RP1938 


Photomicrography Manual 


Illustrated with 171 photograpis 
and diagrams and including tables 
and optical formulas is a comprehen- 
sive manual on photomicrography 
prepared by the Carl Zeiss Co. of 
Germany. Available through the Of- 
fice of Technical Services of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C., the manual presents the gen- 
eral photographic and optical theory 
underlying the use of microscope and 
camera and covers image formation 
by lenses, scale of projection and 
magnification, simple and compound 
microscopes, depth definition and 
methods of illumination. Designated 
as PB 92781, it is available in photo- 
stat or microfilm form. 


Travels at Truck Speeds 


Convertible to all crane and shovel 
attachments and traveling at truck 
speeds, a new %-yard, 10-ton truck- 
mounted crane and excavator, an- 
nounced by Wayne Crane Division of 
American Steel Dredge Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., swings at 51% rpm. The 
six-wheel, tandem-type carrier is of 
16-inch, 45-pound steel I-beam con- 
struction. Outrigger tubes are inte- 
gral with the frame. Crane features 
four 20-inch clutches and gears are 
fully enclosed and running in oil. 
Diesel or gasoline engines are avail- 
able. 


Strap Selector Offered 


Proper selection of stravping for 
various conditions is facilitated by 
an anticorrosion strap selector of- 
fered by A. J. Gerrard & Co., Mel- 
rose Park, Ill. In operating the de- 
vice, the user dials an arrow so that 
the arrow-head points to the type of 
chemical condition, atmospheric en- 
vironment, soil, water or gas fumes 
to which the strapping will be ex- 
posed. An opening in the butt sec- 
tion of the arrow automatically re- 
veals which metals will, and will no‘ 
give good service under the specified 
condition. 
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New Products and Equipment 





Coolant Separator 


Reduction of floor space required 
and use of a small gearmotor are 
improvements incorporated in the 5, 
10, 20 and 40 gallon per minute mag- 
netic coolant separators, offered by 
Barnes Drill Co., 814 Chestnut St., 
Rockford, Ill. Convenience of instal- 
lation is much greater with the direct 
intake of used coolant from the work 





and discharge of clean coolant from 
either side of the separator direct 
to the coolant storage tank. 

New separators are designed for 
lower level intake, eliminating the 
necessity of an extra pump to de- 
liver the used coolant to it. un the 
20 gallon size, the used coolant in- 
take is 1014 inches from the floor 
and the outlet for clean coolant is 
6% inches minimum. Height is ad- 
justable to suit requirements. A light 
weight aluminum housing makes in- 
Sstallation easier. Magnetic power is 
furnished by permanent alnico mag- 
nets. 


Cheek No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Jaw Clamps 


Almost every size and shape of 
work piece may be quickly and firm- 
ly held against the face plate or 
table of a machine with the jaw 
clamp, manufactured by J & S Tool 
Co. Inc., 477 Main St., East Orange, 
N. J. No part of the clamp is higher 
than 15/16-inch. Full surface of work 
%g-inch high or over may be ma- 
chined because the jaw itself is only 
23/64-inch thick. 

Clamp can be used in machining 
operation on lathes, planers, milling 
machines, drill presses and other ma- 
chine tools. Each clamp has one ad- 
justing screw. Clamps are made of 
tool steel and tested for 2-ton down 
pressure. When screw in the jaw 
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clamp is turned to the right, the jaw 
moves in a direction that forces the 
work piece horizontally toward the 
opposite jaw clamp and at the same 
time downward against the table or 
face plate. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Deep Throat Press 


Available in both bench ind floor 
models is a new 5 ton Rousselle deep 
throat press, manufactured by Serv- 
ice Machine Co., 7627 S. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago 20, Ill. The No. OG 
machine, which has a 12-inch throat 
permits working to the center of 24 
inch sheets. Press frame is «an extra- 
heavy semisteel casting, heavily 
ribbed. 

Press has a heavy duty clutch and 
can be set for single stroke or con- 





tinuous operation. Speed of opera- 
tion is 250 strokes per minute. The 
bench model, complete with motor, 
weighs about 550 pcunds. 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Measuring Microscope 


Precision measuring and the con- 
trol of profiles on the basis of en- 
larged drawings is possible with the 
new type profile-measuring micro- 
scope available in the United States 
from Hauser Machine Tool Corp., 
Manhasset, N. Y., factory representa- 
tive of Henri Hauser Ltd., Bienne, 
Switzerland. Instrument accom- 
plishes a comparison of the enlarged 
projected image with a correspond- 
ingly enlarged outline drawing of the 
particular tool, thread, gage, etc. En- 
largement may be 6, 10, 20, 30 or 
50 times full size. 

Drawings for use with the instru- 
ment can be executed to within 0.004 
to 0.006-inch without difficulty. As- 
suming a magnification of 30X, the 
error in the accuracy of the draw- 


ings referred to the object is of the 
order of 0.00012 to 0.0002-inch. For 
comparison and for the purpose of 
checking dimensions, only the con- 
tour outline of the object is drawn; 
the thickness of the lines is of no 
consequence and does not affect the 
measurement’s accuracy. Largest 
diameter of measurement possible is 
3 17/32 inch. 


Check No. 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Parts Washer 


Standardized construction so that 
multiple wash, rinse and dry-off 
stages may be incorporated at mini- 
mum cost is a feature of the WB- 
100-S and WB-200-S metal parts 
washers, manufactured by Detrex 
Corp., Detroit 32, Mich. The single 
and double spray-zone units are de- 
signed so that if only spray stages 
are installed originally, a blow-off 
stage may be added at any time later. 
Either may be used as a standard 
metal parts washers for ordinary al- 
kali cleaning compounds, or con- 
verted to efficiently handle com- 
pounds which have a tendency to 
foam. 

Work is pressure-sprayed from rig- 
idly supported multiple spray head- 





ers. All headers are provided with 
removable plugs for easy cleanout. 
It is not necessary to enter the ma- 
chine for cleanout purposes. The 
blow-off stage may be steain or gas 
heated, or built to give cold-air blast. 
Position of each blow-off nozzle is 
easily adjustable. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Profile Grinder 


Designed for high-speed grinding 
of internal and external contours, 
curved, odd and irregular surfaces, 
is the bench-type profile grinder in- 
troduced by Rice Pump & Machine 
Co., 1025-B S. 40th St., Milwaukee 
4, Wis. Use may be for grinding of 
die clearances, sharpening cutter 
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MULTICUT TUFCUT HOT WORK 


The | 
WAPAKONETA MACHINE CO. 


Shear Blade Specialists Since 1891 


Wapakoneta, Ohio 








NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


dies and punches, grinding cams and 
finishing hardened steel parts. 

A collet chuck permits easy re. 
moval and insertion of grinding 
wheels and provides absolute true 
running of wheels. A compound tilt- 
ing mechanism tilts work table 30 
degrees to front and 15 degrees to 
side. Vertical adjustment is 34 
inches. Models for mounted stone 
and high-speed carbide wheels differ 
only in spindle speed. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Hose Connection 


A quick-detachable connection that 
will shut off fluids under pressure 
when the hose connection is broken 
and instantly restore the flow when 
the connection is re-established, is a 
development of Binks Mfg. Co., 3122 
Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. The 
connection, for use in the material or 
fluid lines of spray painting systems, 
will not leak, stick, jam or squirt. 

Using a bayonet-type joint, the 
connection can be made or broken 





almost instantly, with a slight turn 
of the wrist. Unit incorporates no 
washers or gaskets. Connection is 
made in standard material hose 
sizes, with standard threads to fit all 
Binks fittings, spray guns and spray 
painting equipment. 


Check No. 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Fork Truck 


A number of chassis improvements 
feature the redesigned Trucloader 
fork-lift truck of 1000 pounds ca- 
pacity, announced by Industrial Truck 
Division, Clark Equipment Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Gas tank is attached 
to the rear of the frame and is par- 
tially enclosed by the counterweight 
which also is redesigned to a more 
rounded contour and with additional 
weight. 

Steering column has been moved 
forward to provide more leg room 
and lift and tilt levers have been 
relocated in the same positions as 
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HEAT— 
CORROSION— 
ABRASION— 

RESISTANT 


ALLOY 
CASTINGS 


Producing alloy cast- 


Metal pouring from one of the 
1000-pound Induction Furnaces. 


ings for so many years for 
a host of important indus- 
trials has given Michiana 
a file of performance data 


and practical experience 


Chemical Laboratory and Bal- 
ance Room inthe modern Labora- 
tory Building completed in 1948. 


invaluable to every user 
of alloy castings. 


LONGER HOURS OF SERVICE 


Michiana experience assures definite performance 
results—long hours of service. From the laboratory, 
through the hands of experienced foundrymen to 
final inspection, the alloy castings made for you 
are under the supervision and control of an able 


staff of metallurgists. 


MICHIANA PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Michigan City, Indiana 


MP 
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CORP. 


on other Clark models. Floor plats 
can be easily removed and replace‘. 
Accessibility to the engine compart. 
ment is improved by hinged louvers 
on either side. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Detai}s 


Unit-Cooled Motors 


Standard totally-enclosed, unit- 
cooled direct current motors in rat- 
ings up to 200 hp are offered with 
a cooling assembly which enables 
them to operate at slow speeds for 
long periods of time, according to 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y. Two blowers, driven by a 
single Tri-Clad induction motor in 
the air-to-air cooling assembly pro- 





vide ventilation independent of mo- 
tor speed. One blower circulates in- 
ternal air through the motor and 
unit cooler, while the other blows ex- 
ternal air through the cooler. 

Cooling system makes full torque 
possible down to almost zero speed 
continuously. Unit cooler is built 
of pressed-steel sheets which have 
been stacked and welded together, 
at the edges to provide alternate air 
passages at right angles to each 
other. Motor air never comes into 
contact with the contaminated out- 
side air. 


Check No. 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Milling Machine Adapter 


Tools used in milling machine op- 
eration may be quickly changed with 
the Harding rotary adapter manufac- 
tured by Greenville Tool & Die Co., 
Greenville, Mich. Tools are ejected 
by tapping the release button lo- 
cated on the face of the adapter. 
Ejection is by a built-in hydraulic 
force. 

Adapter design is conventional and 
will fit any milling machine spindle. 
Unit will hold any tool having a 
Morse taper shank. At present, the 
standard holders are manufactured 
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in both No. 40 and 50 styles. Other 
holders can be secured for any spe- 
cial taper either inside or out, or 
both. 

Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Speed Changer 


Weighing less than 6 ounces, the 
miniature variable-ratio speed chang- 
er, offered by Metron Instrument 
Co., 482 Lincoln St., Denver 9, Colo., 
can deliver up to 70 ounce-inches 
torque and 0.025 hp. Ratio of input 
to output speeds is infinitely adjust- 
able between 1 to 6 increase and 6 
to 1 decrease, with a total speed 


change of 36 to 1. A dial and pointer 





— ey —_— 
INCHES= 3 basis i 


indicate ratio setting and the ad- 
justing knob is equipped with fric- 
tion drag to prevent ratio wander. 

Maximum output torque is obtain- 
able at zero speed and operating 
speeds as high as 20,000 rpm are 
practical. Internal construction em- 
ploys rollers, contacting disks on in- 
put and output shafts. Speed is ad- 
justed by changing radius at which 
rollers make contact. Provision is 
made to increase contact pressure 
automatically when load torque is 
increased, this insuring high maxi- 
mum output torque, minimum reduc- 
tion in speed with increased load and 
low loss when lightly loaded. 


Check No, 11 on Reply Card for more Details 


Electronic Speed Control 


Remote pushbutton control, dy- 
namic braking, automatic reversing, 
inching, jogging, controlled accelera- 
tion and deceleration and controi of 
input torque or horsepower may be 
obtained with the electronic speed 
control unit for machinery prime- 
movers, announced by Industrial As- 
sociates, 8845 W. Olympic Blvd., 
Beverly Hills, Calif. Known as the 
Varitronic drive, it can be installed 
on existing equipment or engineered 
as part of the equipment at the time 
of the original installation. 

Control is essentially a simplified 
system for utilizing the recognized 
flexible performance characteristics 
of direct current motors, but oper- 
ated from an alternating current 
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power source. It embraces either 
constant torque or constant horse- 
power and control can be held with- 
in limits as close as 2 per cent of 
basic speed. The chance of machine 
overloading or damage by operator 
is virtually eliminated with the in- 
stallation of the control unit. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Force Indicator 

Utilizing a precision compensated 
spring system to give easy force 
measurements accurate to % gradu- 


ation or % of 1 per cent at full scale 





The three parts illustrated are 
typical of the versatile per- 
formance we get from just one 
of our presses. By taking every 
advantage of modern, high- 
production equipment, large 
bed area, progressive tooling 
and every mechanical aid, we © 
save for you~—our customer. 4 
That’s why buyers across the | 





nation say: ‘For medium-large 


jobs and smaller, Detroit Stamp- | 


ing’sour Number One source.” 3 


Analyze your component stampings. ~ 
Probably there are several that could , 


be handled better the De-Sta-Co way. ¥- 


You'll find it profitable and pleasant to 
join our distinguished clientele, cus- 
tomers who have helped us build a 
reputation for 


@ Reliability, resulting from 35 years of 
well-kept promises 


@ Helpful experience and tool-engineer- 
ing “know-how” 


@ Broad production scope from first-class 
equipment 


@ Devotion to service and quality 


Our new booklet, ‘Stampings”, describes 
our plant, over 75 presses -— also other 
equipment, and the range of our pro- 
duction. Please write for your copy an 

the name of our Stampings Sales Repre- 


sentative in your area. 


é Ek 
EPPERSON I eo Ny NN 


famous 


Manufacturers 


Shims Shim Stock, Blower 





Housings 








of the dial diameter is a force indicator 
designed by Hunter Spring Co., Lans- 
dale, Pa. Spring system is composed 
of the main compression spring, the 
compensating extension spring and 
the load-transmission rod-centering 
springs and the springs internal to 
the dial indicator, Force is applied 
to the system through a load trans- 
mission rod. Movement of this rod 
deflects the compensated spring sys- 
tem which is measured by a low fric- 
tion dial indicator which indicates 
the force that has been applied to 
the system. 


Instrument is shaped for easy one- 




















Aut tic Tr ion Oil Pan. 
Formerly tied up two presses; 
now confined in one press with 
two dies, cutoff and draw and 
redraw. Result . . . saving on 
press labor, saving on handling. 





Washing Machine Water Intake 
Manifold. Originally used four 
presses. By use of four individual 
dies in one large press, savings 
of 25% on press labor, 30% on 
andling were obtained. 





Roof Rail for Semi-Trailer. Stock 
sheared to 56” length before- 
hand. Blank is formed and bent 
in one stroke. This operation 
utilizes the large bed area (48” 
x 72”) and long stroke (10”). 


COMPANY 
Detroit 3, Michigan 


+ EGET COO LS 
. —?_————rl 


Arbor Spacers 


Refrigerator Compressor Valves 
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hand operation. Six stainless steel 
force-transmission rod fittings give 
the instrument a wide range of use- 
fulness. Attachments include a sim- 
ple thrust button, a pulling hook, 
conical point-force applicator, V- 
notch thrust fitting for lateral rod 
pressures, chisel fittings for re-en- 
trant edges and notches and a 6-inch 
extension rod. The indicator is cur- 
rently available in a 10-pound ca- 
pacity. 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 
° oe eo 


ELECTRODE HOLDERS: P. R. 
Mallory & Co. Ine., Indianapolis, 
Ind., announces a new bench type 
welding electrode holder designed to 
save setting up time and eliminate 
need for bending and machining 
special tips. It has a full 180 de- 
gree range of head adjustment with 
positive locking in any position under 
full operating pressures. 

Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Details 


ADAPTER: An adapter for Taper- 
Lock bushings has been introduced 
by Dodge Mfg. Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind. Adapters are recommended for 
use where it is more convenient to 
use a straight bore in the hub than 
to drill and taper bore hubs to ac- 
commodate the bushings. It consists 
of a taper bored sleeve which fits 
into the straight bore of the hub. 


Check No. 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


TOOL HOLDER. Designated as Kwik 
Switch, a tool holder offered by Uni- 
versal Engineering Co., Franken- 
muth, Mich., can be used to change 
tools on jobs requiring multiple op- 
erations such as drilling, tapping, 
boring and still maintain accuracy. 


Check No. 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


CRAYONS AND PELLETS: Tempil 
Corp., New York 11, N. Y., an- 
nounces development of additional 
high temperature ratings of crayons 
and pellets. Beginning with 113° F, 
Tempilsticks® and pellets are avail- 
able in 12% degree steps to 400° F 
and in 50 degree steps from 400 to 
2000° F. 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 


CUTTING OIL: Excel No. 60 im- 
proved high sulphur ester cutting 
oil, which is stable under all operat- 
ing conditions, is offered for machin- 
ing of stainless, chrome nickel alloys 
and Monel, by Oil Products Co. Inc., 
4105 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 9, IIl. 
Better finish and increased tool life 
with close limits are obtainable at 
higher speeds and feeds. Company is 
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offering any quantity up to 50 gal- 
lons on a special trial offer. 
Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


TIPPING DEVICE: Manning, Max- 
well & Moore Inc., Shaw-Box Crane 
& Hoist Division, Muskegon, Mich., 
announces a device to tip loads of 
any kind after they have been lifted 
and hold them in any desired posi- 
tion. Designated as Tipit, it has a 
capacity of 2000 pounds. 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 


COILS: A new type heating and cool- 
ing coils for plating, degreasing, 
pickling and anodizing tanks are an- 
nounced by Udylite Corp., Detroit 11, 
Mich. Designated as Platecoils, they 
offer higher Btu capacity per square 
foot of area, rapid even heat trans- 
fer, small coil space, easy installation 
and low maintenance cost. They are 
available in cold rolled steel, stainless 
and Monel. 


Check No. 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


SWIVEL BALL JOINT COUPLING: 
A new swivel ball joint coupling, of- 
fered by Kelite Products Inc., Los 
Angeles 54, Calif., makes it possible 
to absorb vibration and movement 
in all installations where pipe can- 
not be rigidly supported. The O 
ring seal principle provides a posi- 
tive seal against leakage at any 
pressure. 


Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


VALVES: A new line of single-solen- 
oid valves for air pressures of 0 to 
125 psi is announced by Valvair Corp., 
Akron, O. Sizes offered are 4, % and 
14-inch, spring return. All sizes are 
available for 110, 220 and 440 v in 
both 50-60 cycle and 25 cycle current. 


Check No. 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


TAPPING COMPOUND: Cimcool Di- 
vision, Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co., Cincinnati 9, O., announces a 
tapping compound that is a chemical 
emulsion in water, an extreme lubri- 
cant. It can be brushed directly on 
the tap or on machines with com- 
bined operations it can be dissolved 
in Cimcool cutting fluid. 


Check No, 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


TAPS: National Precision Tool Co., 
Carnegie, Pa., offers D-Line double- 
end taps which are reversible. Float- 
ing tap holders are also available. 


Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


PROTECTIVE GASKETING: A zinc 
chromate impregnated gasketing ma- 
terial called Chrome Lock is an- 
nounced by Products Research Co., 
Glendale, Calif. It prevents corrosion, 








NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT - 


inhibits electrolytic action betwe:n 
dissimilar metals and permits |ss 
machining on flange facings as well 
as lighter flanging materials. Avaii- 
able in 1/32, 1/16, 1/18 and 1/4-inct 
thicknesses and any width from 3, i6- 
inch to 72 inches. 


Check No. 25 on Reply Card for more Detajis 


PUMPS: Designed particularly for 
use on power units, truck applica- 
tions and materials handling equip- 
ment, John S. Barnes Corp., Rock- 
ford, Ill, announces addition of a 
line of high pressure pumps to its 
Constant-Flo rotary gear pumps. 
Pumps maintain continuous pressure 
up to 1000 psi and intermittent pres- 
sure up to 1500 psi. 

Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


AIR CRANKING MOTOR: Leece- 
Neville Co., Cleveland, O., has de- 
signed a new air cranking motor for 
quick and dependable starting of 
diesel and gasoline engines in indus- 
trial plants where use of electric or 
gasoline starters constitutes a safety 
hazard. A 20 cu ft storage tank at 
not less than 150 psi provides about 
30 seconds cranking. 


Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


COUNTERS: A scientific and indus- 
trial counter that can be actuated 
by any electrical pulse or signal from 
a contact switch, photo tube and am- 
plifier, metal detector, etc., is an- 
nounced by Streeter-Amet Co., Chi- 
cago 13, Ill. It can be used in con- 
junction with an arc welder, drill 
press or other power device. When 
load changes beyond a certain point, 
a count is registered. 


Check No, 28 on Reply Card for more Details 


SAW BLADES: Carbide-tipped and 
cast-alloy tipped saw blades have 
been added to the Triple-Chip seg- 
mental and solid saw blades line of 
Motch & Merryweather Machinery 
Co., Cleveland 13, O. Segmental tipped 
blades are made in diameters up to 
18 inches. Blades are recommended 
for sawing plastics and nonferrous 
material and for milling of ferrous 
and nonferrous materials. 


Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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STEEL ... June 6, 1949 


SENATE passage of a bill permitting freight 
absorption and delivered pricing in the absence 
of collusion is viewed favorably by steel pro- 
ducers and consumers though trade leaders are 
withholding public comment pending study of 
the proposed law. As a general thing, the view 
is expressed that the measure, if enacted, will 
clarify a highly muddled pricing situation 
which has prevailed for almost a year, and 
will provide the means for return to sound 
pricing procedure in the sale of steel products. 


FREIGHT ABSORPTION— Whether the steel 


industry will return all the way to the basing 
point method of quoting in event such is made 
legal is uncertain. In some trade circles it is felt 
high freight rates make it uneconomical for 
sellers to absorb freight on the scale they have 
in the past. Consequently, it would not be sur- 
prising if they continued to concentrate sales 
efforts as close to producing plants as possible. 
In the case of producers at excess production 
points, such as Pittsburgh and Youngstown, 
however, it is believed the proposed permanent 
legislation passed by the Senate will prove a 
lifesaver. 


STEEL DEMAND— Meanwhile, new business 


of the steelmakers continues to slide off, al- 
though here and there sellers report the drop 
is being cushioned to some extent by protective 
buying arising from the desire of consumers to 
round out inventories against the threat of ship- 
ment interruptions resulting from possible labor 
disturbances this summer in the coal and steel 
industries. In the main, however, consumers 
are watching inventories closely. As a result 
with new orders limited and shipments to con- 
sumers being maintained at a high level, steel 
mill order backlogs are shrinking steadily, and 
in some instances have reached a point where 
producers have been forced to curtail opera- 
tions, at both furnaces and finishing mills. 


PRODUCTION— Steel ingot operations 
dropped 214 points last week to 92 per cent of 





capacity, a new low for the year to date. This 
is equivalent to production of about 1,695,000 
tons of ingots and castings compared with 1,- 
730,400 tons a year ago. 


SUPPLIES— With demand off and supplies in- 
creasingly plentiful steel sellers are scrambling 
for orders. Only here and there are reports 
heard of supply pinches. Plates are more freely 
available with some mills able to book tonnage 
for rolling this month. Quota limitations have 
been lifted on exports. Hot carbon bar require- 
ments of consumers continue to slide off, while 
demand for cold-drawn and alloy bars is slug- 
gish. Flat-rolled products are in tightest supply. 
Galvanized sheets are still the most scarce item 
in the product list, but some falling off in vol- 
ume is noted in this category. Cold-rolled sheets 
also are still on the tight side though easier as 
compared with a few weeks ago. 


PRICES— For the present steel product prices 
at the mill level are holding steady. Consumers, 
however, anticipate some downward adjust- 
ments both in base prices and extra cards. Such 
changes, if they come, are not likely to be ef- 
fected pending settlement of the steel wage 
question, still some weeks distant. Meanwhile, 
premium prices continue to fade out with at 
least one platemaker effecting a reduction last 
week. At the same time, a number of downward 
price revisions have been effected by the ware- 
houses, products involved including galvanized 
sheets, cold-finished bars and alloy steel bars. 


COMPOSITES—For the ninth consecutive 


week STEEL’s composite for steelmaking scrap 
declined and is now $21.83 compared with $22 
for the previous week and $40.67 for the like 
week a year ago. Other composites held un- 
changed from the preceding week and compare 
with a year ago as follows: Finished steel, 
$92.77 and $80.27; semifinished steel, $66.72 
and $68.62; steelmaking pig iron, $45.60 and 
$40.49. 





STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 
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DISTRICT STEEL RATES 
Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
in Leading Districts 
Week 
Ended Same Week 
June 4 Change 1948 1947 
Pittsburgh ....... 87.5 — 6.5* 95 101.5 
a CHIMGGO -.2...s..2. ~a° 96 96 
B Eastern Pa. ..... 86.5 - 5 89 93 
4 Youngstown 103 2 103 93 
— Wheeling ........ 86 None 89 89 
° Cleveland ........101.5 3 94.5 96 
3 Buffalo .........<101.5 tL §.5* 93 88.5 
- Birmingham .....100 None 100 99 
& New Engiand..... 58 4. 2 78 95 
° Cincinnati ....... 90 4 100 85 
« Rs RM to. 0 00 b-<ine 73.5 4.5 89.5 82 
a a le ee re | +15 100 90 
Western ...... 84.5 -~ 0.5 - ez 
Estimated national 
DO rks de eee — 2.5 95.5 96.5 
Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons 
for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947. *Revised. 
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MARKET PRICES 








COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Arithmetical Price Composites* 


Ago Ago 
June 4 May 28 May1949 June1948 June 1944 
Finished Steel ............ $92.77 $92.77 $93.36 $80.27 $56.73 Apr. 3980 5... 
Semifinished Steel ata 66.72 66.72 66.72 68.62 36.00 Mar. 1949 ..... 
Steelmaking Pig Iron ' 45.60 45.60 45.66 40.49 23.00 ge | Peer 
Steelmaking Scrap .. SBS 22.00 22.29 40.67 19.17 Apr. 1948 ..... 
Apr. 1944 ..... 


* STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 
Finished Carbon Stee] (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 
tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on 
rolling billets = slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). 


Month Year 5 Years 








FINISHED STEEL 
WEIGHTED COMPOSITE; 


4.02714¢c 








Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 
wire rods), on Basic Pig Iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No, i 
Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, 


ton. 
+ FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 


products, representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as 


Stee] Institute: Structural 


wire rods, cents per Ib; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. 


as reported by American Iron & 


shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe 
and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes: drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled 
sheets; cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. April, 1949, figure is preliminary. 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. Finished material (except tin plate) and 





from mills. 
e . . . 
Finished Materials Pig Iron 
June 4 May Mar. June June 4, May 
1949 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills........ 3.35¢ 3.35¢ 3.43¢ 2.875¢ Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh(N.&S. sides)$48.08 $48.08 
Steel bars, del. Philadelphia....... 3.8164 3.8164 3.8164 3.365 Basic, Valley <2. ..cccocsvccseccens 46.00 46.00 
Steel bars, Chicago mills ......... 3.35 3.35 3.35 2.875 Basic, eastern, del, Philadelphia. . 49.39 49.39 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills .......... 3.25 3.25 3.275 2.775 No. 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 47.58 47.58 
Shapes, Chicago mills ............ 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.775 No. 2 tdry., del. Philadelphia....... 49.89 49.89 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia ... 3.4918 3.4918 3.4918 2.98 No. 2 foundry, Chicago............ 46.25 46.25 
Plates, Pittsburgh mills ‘ 3.40 3.40 3.50 2.925 RUOs a IE, WUMMEO 5 os 0's oc bbe web 46.50 46.50 
Plates, Chicago mills ....... 3.40 3.40 3.40 2.925 Southern No. 2 Birmingham........ 39.38 39.88 
Plates, del. Philadelphia. 3.5848 3.6348 3.7256 3.21 Southern No. 2 del. Cincinnati...... 45.43 45.93 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills” 3.25 3.25 3.275 2.775 Malleable, Valley. ......:ccccceesee 46.50 46.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh. . 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 Malleable, Chicago ...........-ss0. 46.50 46.50 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh. . 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.90 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills ... 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.775 Ferromanganese, f.o.b. Etna, Pa. .. 175.00 175.00 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 _ ———— 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills... 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.90 * F.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. . 3.25 3.25 3.40 3.05 
Strip, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh mills. 4.375 4.375 4.375 3.775 SCRAP 
Bright basic, wire, Pittsburgh..... 4.15 4.15 4.255 3.725 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Puntshargh $23. 4 $23.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills....... 5.15 5.15 5.525 5.125 Heavy melt. steel, No. 2, E. Pa.... 19.0 19.56 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. $7.757 $7.75t $7.75t $6.70 Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Chicago. . ys 21.50 
Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Valley.... 22.00 22.00 
ie =a Heavy melt. steel, No. 1 Cleveland. 18.50 18.50 
Semifinished Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo... 22.25 22.81 
Rails for rerolling, Chicago........ 27.75 27.75 
Sheet bars, mill ........... --.+++ $67.00* $67.00* $67.00* $60.00 Mo. 2. GRRE, CRIGRBO. 6<o0.cs o0.60 sie’ 27.50 27.50 
Slabs, Chicago ee. 52.00 52.00 45.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh cicnwi 52.00 52.00 56.20 45.00 COKE 
Wire rod j, to %4-inch, Pitts. dist. . 3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.175¢ Connellsville, beehive furnace...... $14.25 $14.25 
—_—-—---- Connellsville, beehive foundry ...... 16.25 16.75 
bd Nominal. + 1.50 Ib coating. Chicago, oven foundry, ovens....... 20.40 20.40 


Mar. 
1949 


$48.08 


66.00 
170.20 


$36.30 
30.70 
33.30 
35.85 
34.10 
35.95 
43.85 
39.20 


$14.50 
17.00 
20.40 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual producer 
basis to products within the range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants. 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, nom.; offered at 
$65 per net ton. Forging quality, $50 per net 
ton, mill. 

Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. 
Rerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net 
ton, mill, except: $57, Conshohocken, Pa. 
Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 
per net ton, mill, except: $63, Conshohocken, 
Pa., mill. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, 
$63 per net ton, mill except: $65, Conshohock- 
en, Pa. 

Sheet Bars: $67 nom., per net ton, mill; sales 
in open market $65-$70 per gross ton, 

Skelp: 3.25c per Ib, mill. 

Tube Rounds: $76 per net ton, mill; some 
sellers quoting up to $120 per gross ton. 

Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 
& %-inch, inclusive, 3.40c per Ib, mill, ex- 
cept: 3.65c, Struthers, O.; 3.70c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, Calif.; 4.10c, Los An- 
geles. Basic open-hearth and bessemer, 7/32 
to 47/64-in., inclusive, 3.50c, Sparrows Point, 
Md 


Bars 


Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (0.H. only; base 20 
tons): 3.35c, mill, except: 3.50c, Atlanta; 
3.55c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.00c Fontana, Calif.; 
4.05c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, S. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Niles, Calif.; 
Portland, Oreg., Seattle; 4.20c, Kansas City, 
Mo.; 4.25c, Minnequa, Colo. 

Rail Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and Moline, Ill.; 4.00c, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 
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Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75c, mill, except: 
4.05c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.80c, Los Angeles; 
4.75c, Fontana, Calif. 


Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40,000 Ib 
and over): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, Pitts- 
burgh, Cumberland, Md.; 4.20c, Indianapolis; 
4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.35c, St. Louis; 4.36c, 
Plymouth, Mich.; 4.40c, Newark, N. J., Hart- 
ford, Putnam, Conn., Mansfield, Readville, 
Mass.; 4.50c, Camden, N. J.; 5.40c, 
Angeles. 


Cold-Finished Ailoy Bars: 4.65c, mill, exeept: 
4.85c, Indianapolis; 4.95c, Worcester, Mans- 
field, Mass., Hartford, Conn. 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, 
except: 5.30c, Struthers, O., Ecorse, Mich. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 3.35c, mill, 
except: 3.50c, Atlanta; 4.05c, Pittsburg, Tor- 
rance, Calif.; 4.10c, Seattle, S. San Francisco, 
Los Angeles; 4.25c, Minnequa, Colo, Fabri- 
cated: To consumers: 4.25c, mill, except: 
5.00c, Seattle. 


Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): 3.85c, Williams- 
port, Pa., mill; 3.35c, Huntington, W. Va. 


Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refined: 8.60c, 
(hand puddied), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 9.50c, 
Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11. 25¢ (hand 
puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.00c, Econo- 
my, Pa. Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 and heavier): 
3.25c, mill, except: 3.45c, Tn. Mich. ; 3.75c, 
Conshohocken, Pa.; 3.95c, Pittsburg, Torrance, 
Calif.; 4.15c, Fontana, Calif.; 6.25¢, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- 
nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.40c, Alabama 


Delivered prices represent lowest 


June 
1948 
$44.08 
39.00 
42.17 
43.58 
42.67 
39.00 
39.50 
39.38 
45.09 
39.50 
39.50 
58.00 
151.15* 


City, Ala.; 5.05c, Torrance Calif.; 5.25c, Ko- 


komo, Ind. 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 


4.20c, 


Ecorse, Mich., Granite City, Ill.; 4.95c, Pitts- 


burg, Calif. 


Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) 4.40c, mill, except: 4.80c, Kokomo, Ind.; 


5.15c, Pittsburgh, Torrance, Calif. 


Galvannealed Sheets: 4.95c, mill, except: 5.05c, 
Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 5.30c, Kokomo, Ind. 


Culvert Sheets, No. 16 


(based on 65-cent zinc): 5.00c, mill, 
5.40c, Granite City, Ill., Kokomo, Ind.; 5.75c, 


Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif. 


Copper Steel 


except: 


Long Ternes, No. 10 (Cemmercial quality): 


4.80c, mill. 


Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.60c, Granite City, Ill.; 4.70c, Ecorse, Mich. 


Silicon Sheets, No, 24: Field: 


5.15c, mill. 


Armature: 5.45c, mill, except: 5.95c, Warren. 


Electrical: Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, 
6.05c, Kokomo, Ind.; 6.15c, Granite City, Ill.; 


6.45c, Warren. O. 


except: 


Motor: 6.70c mill, except: 6.90c, Granite City, 


Ill.; 7.20c, Warren, O 


Dynamo: 7.50c, mill, except: 7.70c, Granite 


City, Tl. 


Transformer 72, 8.05t, mill; 65, 8.60c, mill, 


58, 9.30c, mill, 52, 10.10c, mill 


High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except; 5.15c, Youngstown, Ecorse, 
Mich. Galvanized (No. 10), 6.75c, mill, Cold- 


rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, 


Ecorse, Mich. 


‘Youngstown, 
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MARKET PRICES 





Strip 


Hot-Rolled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.30c, 
Cleveland; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.60c, De- 
troit; 3.40c, Atlanta; 4.00c, Pittsburg, Tor- 
rance, Calif.; 4.20c, Kansas City, Mo.; 4.25c, 
Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles; 4.30c, 
Minnequa, Colo.; 4.65c, Fontana, Calif. One 
company quotes 4.90c, Pittsburgh base, 


Cold-Rolled Strip (0.25 carbon and less); 
4.00c, mill, except: 4.00-4.25c, Warren, 0O.; 
4.00-4.50e, New Castle, Pa., Youngstown; 
4.15¢e, Riverdale, Ill.; 4.20c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
4.25-4.45¢, Detroit; 4.50c New Haven, Conn., 
Boston; 4.75c, Dover, O., New Kensington, 
Pa.; 4.50-5.00c, Trenton, N.J.; 4.85c, Walling- 
ford, Conn.; 5.55c, Fontana, Calif.; 5.75c, Los 
Angeles. One company quotes 4.55c, Cleveland 
or Pittsburgh base, and 4.75c, Worcester, 
Mass., base; another, 5.00c, Pittsburgh base. 
and 4,.75c, Worcester, Mass., base; another, 
5.00c, Pittsburgh base. 


Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.00c, 
mill, except: 4.25c, Dover, O., Chicago; 4.30c, 
Worcester, Mass.; 4.25-4.50c, New Castle, Pa., 
Boston, Youngstown; 4.75c, Wallingford, Conn. 
Over 0.40 to 0.60 C, 5.50c, mill, except: 5.65c, 
Chicago; 5.75c, Dover, O.; 5.80c, Worcester, 
Mass., Wallingford, Conn., Trenton, N. J.; 
5.95c, Boston; 6.00c, New Castle, Pa. Over 
0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.10c, mill, except: 6.25c, Chi- 
cago; 6.35c, Dover, O.; 6.40c, Worcester, 
Mass., Wallingford, Bristol, Conn., Trenton, 
N. J.; 6.60c, New Castle, Pa. Over 0.80 to 
1.05 C, 8.05¢e, mill, except: 7.85c, Dover, O.; 
8.20c, Chicago; 8.35c, Worcester, Mass., Bris- 
tol, Conn., Trenton and Harrison, N, J, Over 
1.05 to 1.35 C, 10.35c, mill, except: 10.15c, 
Dover, O.; 10.30c, Wallingford, Conn.; 10.50c, 
Chicago; 10.65c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton 
and Harrison, N. J. 


Cold-Relied Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill except: 
9.80c, Worcester, Mass, 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except: 5.15c, Struthers, O., 
Ecorse, Mich., mill. Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, 
except: 6.25c, Youngstown, Ecorse, Mich., mill. 


Tin, Terne, Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box of 
100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $7.50-$7.70; 1.50 Ib 
coating $7.75-$7.95. Pittsburg, Calif., mil) 
$8.25 and $8.50, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib coatings, 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib, 
0.25 Ib tin, $6.45-$6.65; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.70- 
$6.90; 0.75 Ib tin, $7.00-$7.20. 


Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
Ib, 55 to 128 Ib basis weight $5.75-$5.85. 
Pittsburg, Calif., mill, $6.50. 


Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
5.30¢ per pound, except: 5.40c, Sparrows 
Point, Md.; 5.50c, Granite City, Ill. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 Ib, $6.65, except: $6.75 Fair- 
field, Ala., Sparrows Point, " 

Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20x 
28 in., coating I.C, 8-Ib, $17.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.40- 
3.60c, Cleveland; 3.45c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, a. 3.500, 
Coatesville, Pa.; ; 3.55c, Conshohocken, Pa.; 
3.50c, Claymont, Del., Ecorse, Mich.; 3.95c, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; 4.30c, Seattle, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 4.56¢, Houston; 4.35c, Fontana, Calif.; 
6.25¢, Kansas City, Mo. 

Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.50c, Coatesville, Pa., mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill, 
except: 5.30c, Conshohocken, Pa., Sparrows 
Point, Md., Johnstown, Pa.: 5.40c, Youngs- 
town; 5.45¢e, Ecorse, Mich.; 5.65c, Sharon, Pa. 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c, 
Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, 
N. Y.; 3.75¢, Phoenixville, Pa; 3.85c, Tor- 
rance, Calif.; 4.15¢, Minnequa, Colo.; 4.30c, 
Seattle, S. San Francisco, Los Angeles; 3. 80c, 
Fontana, Calif, 


Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill. 

Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill, 

peg 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., 
ackawanna, N. Y.; 5.15c, Struthers, O. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Wire to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
Basic or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
4.25¢, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind.; 
4.45¢, Worcester, Mass. ; 4.50c, Minnequa, 
Colo., Atlanta, Buffalo; 4/80c, Palmer, Mass. ; 
5.10¢, Pittsburg, Calif.; 5.15c, S. San Fran- 
cisco, One producer quotes 4.15c, Chicago 
base; another, 4.50c, Crawfordsville, Ind., 


June 6, 1949 


ino equalized with Pittsburgh and Birming- 
am. 


Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
5.65c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.85c, Worcester, 
Palmer, Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.50c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 

Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.30c, Sparrows Point, Md., Williamsport, Pa. ; 
5.50c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton, N. J., New 
Haven, Conn.; 6.15c, Pittsburg, Calif. 

Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill, except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 4.95¢, Atlanta; 5.10c Worcester, 
Mass.; 5.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 5.75¢c, S. San 
Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes 4.80c, Chicago and Pittsburgh base; 
another, 5.20c. Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 
Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base), 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, 
Ind.; 5.40c, Atlanta; 5.55e, Worcester, Mass.; 
5.60c, Minnequa, Colo.; 6.20c, Pittsburg, S. 
San Francisco, Calif. One producer quotes 
5.25c, Pittsburgh and Chicago base; another, 
5.65c, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized 
with Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 

Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Col. 103, mill, except: 105, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta; 
109, Worcester, Mass.; 110, Minnequa, Colo., 
Cleveland; 123, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col. 103, Chicago and Pittsburgh base; 
another, Col. 113, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 
Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage, inclusive): 
Col. 109, mill, except: 111, Kokomo, Ind., At- 
lanta; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 132, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes Col. 109, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago base; another, Col, 114, 
Crawfordsville, Ind., freight equalized with 
Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 

Barbed Wire: Col. 123 mill, except: 125, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Atlanta; 130, 
Minnequa, Colo.; 143, Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, 
S. San Francisco. One producer quotes Col. 
123, Chicago and Pittsburgh base. 

Fence Posts (with clamps): Col, 114, Duluth; 
116, Moline, I!l.; 122, Minnequa, Colo.; 125, 
Johnstown, Pa.; $120 per net ton, Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Col. 106, mill, except: 
107, Atlanta; 108, Sparrows Point, Md., Koko- 
mo, Ind.; 113, Minnequa, Colo.; 130, S. San 
Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col. 115, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Birmingham and Pittsburgh. 


Bolts, Nuts 


Prices to consumers, f.o.b, midwestern plants. 
Sellers reserve right to meet competitors’ 
prices, if lower. Additional discounts on car- 
riage and machine bolts, 5 for carloads; 15 
for full containers, except tire and plow bolts. 
Carriage and Machine Bolts 
%-in. and smaller; up to 6 in. in — 35 off 
ve and % x 6-in, ‘and shorter ....., 37 off 
%-in. and larger x 6-in. and shorter.. . 34 off 
All diameters longer than 6-in. ...... 30off 
THO: BED a sviewsccecccave Serer yr me 
Plow bolts .... 
Lag bolts, 6 in, “and shorter. cccene Bt On 
Lag bolts, longer than 6 in. ......... 350ff 
Stove Bolts 

in packages, nuts separate, 58%-10 off; bulk 
70 off on 15,000 of 3-in. and shorter, or 
5000 over 3 in., nuts separate. 


Nuts 
A.S. 

A.S. Reg. and 

Semifinished hexagon Light Heavy 
yy-in, and smaller .......... 410M ..... 
Wein, and smaller ......0602 -seee 38 off 
MEOLMEAE, Widaecccccsccssse:: SOOM § . watee 
imeDoiM, sccccccccccs oeme ai: ead.en 37 off 
Te-tm PRIM, cecccccccccsss SI OR 35 off 
1%-in. and larger .......... 34 off 28 off 


Additional discount of 15 for full containers. 
Hexagon Cap Screws 
(Packaged) 
Upset 1-in. smaller by 6-in. 
and shorter (1020 bright).......... 460ff 
Upset (1035 heat treated) 
% and smaller x 6 and shorter..... 40 off 


%, %, & 1x 6-in. and shorter...... 35 off 
Square Head Set Screws 
Upset 1-in, and smaller.............+. 51 off 
Headless, %-in, and larger ......... - Slof 
Rivets 
F.o0.D, midwestern plants 
Structural %-in. and larger.......... 6.75¢ 
fe-in. and under ......... ee eccscecce 48 off 


Washers, Wrought 


F.o.b. shipping point, to jobbers. .Net to $1 off 





For prices of stainless and tool steels please 
refer to May 30 issue, Page 103. 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pige: Mill prices in carlots, 

threaded and ccaipled, to consumers about 

$200 a net ton. Discounts from base follow: 
Butt Weld 


In, Blk. Gal. In, Blk, Gal, 
%..0.. 39%— 11- ae 46%- 30%- 
41% 13 48% 32% 
% 37%- 13- 1% 47 31- 
394 15 49 33 
% 34~- 9% 5 re 47%— 31%- 
36 11% 49% 33% 
PO 41- 23%- 2 48 32- 
3 25% 50 34 
MS en 44— 27%- 2%,3 48%- 32%- 


Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In. Blk. Gal. Blk. Gal. Bik. Gal. 
2.... 40% 24 38% 22 28 11%- 
38% 22 
2%... 44% 28 41% 25 33%- 17- 
41% 25 
3 44% 28 41% 25 36— 19%- 
41% 25 
3%&4 42%- 25- 431%, 27 38%— 22- 
46% 30 43%, 27 
5&6. 42%- 25- 43% 27 43% 27 
44% 92 
7: pad 43% 26 


Line Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton. 





Butt Weld Butt Weld 
In, Bik. Gal. In. Bik, Gal. 
ree / 2 1%.... 46- 31- 
%. 48 32 
Sheisic 1% 46%- 31%- 
Wesecs 48% 32% 
3.4 47- 32- 
Bovses 49 33 
2% &3 47%- 32%- 
: 49% 33% 
3% &4. 43% 27 
Lap Weld Elec, Weld Seamless 
In, Bik. Gal. Bik. Gal. Blk. Gal. 
Z.cee OO 23 37% 21 27- 10%- 
37% 21 
21 43% 27 40% 24 32%- 16- 
: 40% 24 
3 43% 27 40% 24 35— 18 %- 
401% 24 
3%-4 41%- 27%- 42% 26 37%- 21- 
45} 29 42% 26 
5&6. 41%- 27- 4214 26 4234 26 
43% 2714 
8.... 45% 28 44% 27 44% 27 
Wiss & 27% 44 26% 44 26% 
) | 262 43 25% 43 25% 


Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Mill price in 
carlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. 


Butt Weld Lap Weld 

In, Blk, Gal. In, Bik, Gal, 
%... +59 +90% 1%... +22 +47% 
%... +20 447% 1%... +15% +40 
%... +10 436% 2.... + 7% +31 
1 and 2%-3 + 5 +26% 

1% + +27% bi ccs. 2 +20% 
1% —2 +424 4%-8 +2 +22 


$.... ~36 10% 0-02. 312 451% 


Boiler Tubes: Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 
100’, mill; minimum wall thickness, cut 
lengths 4 to 24”, inclusive. 





0.D. B.W. Ss 1 Elec. Weld 
In Ga H. C.D. H.R. C.D 
1 13 ewcccsce 13.39-14.64 13.00 18.00 
1% 13 cweveee 15.87-17.34 13.21 15.39 
1% 13 16.45 17.71-19.35 14.60 17.18 
1% 13 18.71 20.15-22.02 16.60 19.54 
2 13 20.96  22.56-24.66 18.60 21.89 
2% 13 23.36  25.16-27.50 20.73 24.40 


23.54-25.73  27.70-30.28 22.83 26.88 
2% 12 25.79-28.19  30.33-33.15 25.02 29.41 

27.33-29.87  32.14-35.13 26.51 31.18 
3 12 28.68-31.35 33.76-36.90 27.82 32.74 
3% 11 33.39-36.50  39.29-42.95 32.39 38.11 
3% 11 35.85-39.19 42.20-46.13 34.78 40.94 
4 10 44.51-48.65  52.35-57.22 43.17 50.78 
4% 9 58.99-64.47  69.42-75.88 .... «aes 
5 9 68.28-74.64  80.35-87.82 .... «+s 
6 7 104.82-114.57 123.33-134.81 é 
Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, 
$82.50-$93.50 per net ton, Birmingham; $87.50, 
Burlington, N. J.; 4-in. pipe, $5 higher; Class 
A pipe, $5 a ton over Class B. 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-Ib; $3.20 per 100 Ib 
mill, except: $3.30, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (billet): $3.55 per 100 lb, mill, except: 
$4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (rail steel): $3.55 per 100 Ib, Williams- 
port, Pa., Huntington, W. Va. 

Railroad ‘Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.50 
per 100 Ib, mill. Untreated: $8.25, mill. 
Tie Plates: 4.05c mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts- 
burg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 

Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 

Standard Spikes: 5.35c, mill. 

Axles: 5.20c, mill. 
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Pig Iron 


Per Gross Ton 


Basic 


Bethlehem, Pa., furnace..... $48.00 


Newark, N. J., del. 


MARKET PRICES 


RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


No. 2 Besse- 
Foundry Malleable mer 
$48.50 $49.00 $49.50 


00,5334 51.0334 01.5334 


Brooklyn, N. Y., del, 52.634 03.134 
Birmingham, furnace .. re Ft 39.38 
Cincinnati, del 45.43 
Buffalo, furnace ........... 46.00 46.50 47.00 
ee re ee 54.92 55.42 55.92 
Rochester, del. ......... 47.95 48.45 48.95 
Syracuse, Gel. ..6ii..:. 49.39 49.89 50.39 
8Chicago, district furnaces.. 46.00 46.00-46.50 46.50 
Milwaukee, del oe 47.82 47.82-48.32 48.32 
Muskegon, Mich., del. .... . 51.28-51.78 51.78 
Cleveland, furnace ......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 
Akron, del. . ; i 48.3002 48.8002 48.8002 
Duluth, furnace 46.50 46.50 
Erle, Pa., furnace .......... 46.00 46.50 46.50 
Everett, Mass., furnace..... 92.50 53.00 
Geneva, Utah, furnace.. 46.00 46.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del. pa 54.0578 
Portland, Oreg., del. ; 2% 4.0578 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 53.5578 54.0578 
Granite City, Ill., furnace... 47.90 48.40 48.90 
St. Louis, del. ...... . 49.40 49.90 50.40 
Ironton, Utah, furnace...... 47.00 47.50 
Lone Star, Tex., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 
CHURE. OUTS, Wel, oe. ees 50.50 51.00 
tNeville Island, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 
Pittsburgh(Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace.... 46.00 46.50 46.50 
Steelton, Pa., furnace...... 48.00 48.50 49.00 
Struthers, O., furnace...... 46.00 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace..... 48.00 48.50 49.00 
Philadelphia, del. ........ 49.39 49.89 50.39 
Zelege, ©., furnace ........ 46.00 46.50 46.50 
Cincinnati, del. .......... GO8280 51.3230 
Troy, N. Y., furnace........ 48.00 48.50 49.00 
46.50 46.50 


Youngstown, O., furnace.... 46.00 
Mansfield, O., del. pea 


+ Low phosphorus southern grade. 


50.1022 


50.6022 50.6022 


52.0334 


47.00 
48.82 


47.00 
49.3002 
47.00 


47.00 


47.00 
48.08 


47.00 
47.00 
49.50 


49.50 
50.89 


47.00 


47.00 
51.1022 


t To Neville Island base add: $0.86 for McKees Rocks, Pa.; $1.31 


Lawrenceville, Homestead, McKeesport, 


Brackenridge; $1.08 for Ambridge and Aliquippa. 
$ Includes, in addition to Chicago, South Chicago, Ill., East Chi- 


-ago, Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base). .$59.50 
6.51-7.00.. 60.50 9.01- 9.50. 65.50 
7.01-7.50.. 61.50 9.51-10.00. 66.50 
7.5i-8.00.. 62.50 10.01-10.50. 67.50 
8.01-8.50.. 63.50 10.51-11.00. 
8.51-9.00.. 64.50 11.01-11.50. 69.50 
F.o.b. Jackson, O., per gross ton. 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 


Bessemer Ferrosilicon 


Prices same as for blast furnace 
silvery iron, plus $1 per sross ton. 


Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $78.50 furnace, 
Niagara Falls; $80 open-hearth and 
foundry grade, Keokuk, [owa, or 
Wenatchee, Wash., freight allowed 
to normal trade area. 12% Ib pig- 
lets, $85, Keokuk, Iowa, (freight al- 
towed to normal trade area. Av. 
$1 a ton for each additioral 0.5% 
Si to 18%; $1 for each 0.5% Mn 
over 1%; $1 a ton for 0.45% max. P, 


Charcoal Pig Iron 
Semi-cold blast, low phosphorous. 
F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn.....$66 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 
tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as..well as 
for the hard chilling iron, “Nos. 5 
and 6.) 

Low Phosphorus 
Steelton, Pa., Troy, N. Y., $54; 
Philadelphia, $56.9786 del.  Inter- 
mediate phosphorus, Central fur- 
nace, Cleveland, $51 
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Electrodes 


(Threaded, with nipples, 


Monaca; $1.73 Verona; $1.94 


unboxed) 


———Inches Cents per Ib, 
Diam. Length f.o.b. plant 
Graphite 
17, 18, 20 60, 7 16.00 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50 
7 48, 60 17.75 
8 48, 60 19.00 
4 5% 40 19.5* 
3 40 20.50 
2% 24, 30 21.00 
2 24, 30 23.00 
Carbon 
40 100, 110 7.50 
35 100, 110 7.50 
30 84, 110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 84, 90 7.50 
14 60, 72 8.00 
10, 12 60 8.25 
Ss 60 8.50 

Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. shipping 


point, in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- 
loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 
or more, $37; less than 60%, $34. 








Metallurgical Coke 
Price per Net Ton 


Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace. . $13.50-15.00 
Connellsville, foundry... 16 00-16.50 


New River, foundry... 16.50 
Wise county, foundry.. 15.35 
Wise county, furnace.. 14.60 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. $22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens. 
New England, del.{.. 22.70 
Chicago, ovens ....... 20.40 
Chicago, del, ....... 21.85 
Detroit, del, ........ 24.16 
Terre Haute, Ovens.... 20.20 
Milwaukee, ovens ..... 21.15 
Indianapolis, ovens ... 19.85 
Chicago, del. ....... 23.19 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 22.66 
eo ae er oe 23.61 
Ironton, O., ovens..... 19.40 
Cincinnati, del. ..... 21.63 
Painesville, O., ovens.. 20.90 
Buffalo, del. ....... 23.42 
Cleveland, del. 22.55 
Mirte.. GO visivwieesss 22.70 
Birmingham, ovens 17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 20.45 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 20.40 
Portsmouth, 0., ovens. 19.50 
Detroit, ovens ........ 20.65 
Rees... GO. waace *21.70 
Buffalo, del. ....... 22.75 
gi a ere 22.98 
Pontiac, del. ....... 21.98 
Saginaw, del. ....... 23.30 


Includes representative switching 
charge of: *, $1.05; 7, $1.45. fOr 
within $4.03 freight zone from 
works. 


Coal Chemicals 


Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 
(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 


Pure benzol .........-. 20.00 
Toluol, one degree..... 19.00-23.50 
Industrial xylol ...... 20.50-26.50 
Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia ...... 45.00 
Per pound, ovens 
(Effective as of Oct. 1) 
Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 
turnable drums) . 13.50 
Do., less than carlots 14.25 
Do., tank cars ..... 12.50 


(Effective as of Oct. 25) 
Naphthalene flakes, 
balls, bbl to jobbers, 

‘*household use’’ .... 13.75 


Refractories 


(Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b. plant) 
Fire Clay Brick 

Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, 
Farber, Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Ky., Clearfield, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Ottawa, Ill., $100. Hard- 
fired, $135 at above points. 

High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 
Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, Mo., 
West Decatur, Orviston, Clear- 
field, Beach Creek, or Curwens- 
ville, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., 
Troup, or Athens, Tex., Stevens 
Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak 
Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill., $80. 

Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Ill., $74. 

Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Orviston, 
Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Ottawa, IIl., 


$66. 
Ladle Brick 
Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill 
Station, Clearfield, Pa.; Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. 

Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Wellsville, O. 
Malleable Bung Brick 
St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 
Ottawa, Ill., $90; Beach Creek, 
Pa., $80. 

Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa., 
$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. 


Chicago, Ind., $89; Lehi, Ut 
Los Angeles, $95. 

Eastern Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sprow) 
Pa., Birmingham, $80. 

Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. Chi- 
cago, Ind., Hays, Pa., $81. 

Basic Brick 

(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b 

works, Baltimore or Chester, P 

Burned chrome brick, $66; Chemi- 
cal-bonded chrome brick, $s 
magnesite brick, $91; chemical- 
bonded magnesite, $80. 


Magnesite 
(Base prices per net ton, f.o.b, 
works, Chewelah, Wash. ) 
Domestic dead-burned, %” grains: 
Bulk, $30.50-31.00; single paper 
bags, $35.00-35.50, 


Dolomite 
(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bill- 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply- 
mouth Meeting, Pa., Millville, W. 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 
Gibsonburg, Woodville, O., $12.25; 
Thornton, McCook, Ill., $12.35; 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo., 
$12.45. 


Ores 


Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Gross ton, 51%% (natural) 
Lower Lake Portis 
(Any increase or decrease in R.R. 
freight rates, dock handling charges 
and taxes thereon effective after 
Dec. 31, 1948, are for buyer's ac- 

count, ) 


Old range bessemer ......... 7.60 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 7.45 
Mesabi bessemer ............ 7.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer ........ 7.20 
High phosphorus ......... 7.20 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. E. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
concentrates, contract ..... 16.00 
Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


Swedish basic, 60 to 68%: 


OR Si. 4 CARTE EES leah 17.00 
Long-term contract ... ... 15.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69%...... 19.50 
Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and_ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
paid SON eee, 


Manganese Ore 
Long term contracts, involving large 
tonnages, prices are nominal; near- 
by, 48%, duty paid, 81.8c-3.8¢c per 
long ton unit, c.i.f. United States 
ports; prices on lower grades ad- 
justed to manganese content and 
impurities. 
Chrome Ore 


Gross ton f.0.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, S.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S 8 paying for discharge; dry 


basis, subject to penalties if 
guarantees are not met.) 

Indian and African . 
oS we °. t Reeepe ae 9-0 06. 
BOW Mel. sencccpeig vaetehe 39.00 
48% no ratio......... . 31.00 

South African (Transvaal) 

44% no ratio....... $25.50-$26.00 
45% RO. FOTO 6 66 b6 ie vie cd ae 26.50 
48% no ratio......... 29.00-30.00 


50% no ratio ........29.50-30.50 


Brazilian—nominal 


44% 2.5:1 lump ..........$33.65 


Rhodesian— 
45% no ratio.......... $27-$27.50 
4B NO. TANGO -sicsicscccicise -- 30.00 
48%: 3:1. WMD. 66sccas aes 00.00 

Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
OBS. F280 kbs vwisaiae sa es 0eQan.00 

Molybdenum 

Sulphide cone., lb, Mo., cont., 

ot Eee ree sav twee O8.90 


f, $69 


1emical- 


. f.0.b, 


grains; 
2» paper 


1. 
> 


- 16.00 


c ports 


. 17.00 
. 15.00 
. 19.50 


'26-$28 


g large 
. near- 
8c per 
States 
es ad- 
t and 


$33.65 


$27.50 
30.00 
39.00 


) 
$39.00 


$0.90 


EL 


MARKET PRICES 








WAREHOUSE STEEL PRICES 


(Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras) 




















SHEETS- BARS. Standard 
H.R. . H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES. 
18 Ga. and C.R. Galv. STRIP. H. R. Rds. CC. F. Rds. 41408 Shapes Carbon Floor 
Heavier* 15 Ga. 10 Ga. H.R.* C.R.* 
New York (city) 6.00 6.51 7.15 5.82 ‘cra 5.77 6.56 8.68 5.53 5.90 7.36 
New York(c’try) 5.804 6.31 6.95 5.62 5.57 6.36 8.48 5.33 5.70 7.16 
Boston (city) .. 6.10 6.70** 7.16 5.80 5.67 6.42 8.72 5.57 5.95 7.42 
Boston (c’try) . 5.95t 6.55** 7.01 5.65 5.52 6.27 8.57 5.42 5.80 7.25 
Phila, (city)... 5.72t 6.64* P 6.83 5.60 pars 5.55 6.34 8.40 5.25 5.53 6.74 
Phila, (c’try).. 5.57f 6.59** 6.68 5.45 5.40 5% 8.25 5.10 5.38 6.59 
Balt. (city).... 5.46 6.36 6.96 5.52 wats 5.57 6.31 5.51 5.71 7.16 
Balt. (c’try)... 5.31 6.21 6.81 5.37 5.42 6.16 5.36 5.56 7.01 
Norfolk, Va. .. 5.80t 6.05 7.05 6.05 6.05 7.55 
Wash. (w’hse). 6.07 eee eee 5.83 oe 5.88 6.62 os 5.82 6.02 7.47 
Buffalo (del.).. 5.001 6.05** 7.85 5.49 6.50 5.20 6.05 10.13 9.25 5.50 7.06 
Buffalo (w’hse) 4.85t 5.90** 7.70 5.34 6.35 5.05 5.90 9.98 5.10 5.35 6.91 
Pitts. (w’hse).. 4.85 5.754* 6.90 5.00 6.00 4.90 5.65 20-9.60 1.90 5.05-5.10 6.55 
Detroit (w’hse) 5.42 6.224* 7.43 5.42 6.42-6.73 5.48 5.90 8.44-8.59 5.48 5.67 7.02 
Cleveland (del.) 5.00 5.90 6.80-6.91 5.15-5,18 6.15 5.15-5.16 5.60-5.85 8.00-8.40 5.15-5.16 5.35-5.36 6.80-6.81 
Cleve. (w’hse). 4.55 5.75 6.65-6.76 5.00-5.03 6.00 5.00-5.01 5.45-5.70 7.85-8.25 5.00-5.01 5.20-5.21 6.65-6.66 
Cincin, (w’hse). 5.26t 5.94** 6.98 5.38 6.10 5.43 5.94 , 43 5.63 7.03 
Chicago (city). 5.00-5.20t 5.904 7.10 5.00 6.67-6.83 5.05 5.60 7.85 9.05 5.25 6.70 
Chicago (w’hse) 4.85-5.05t 5.754 6.95 4.85 6.52-6.68 4.90 5.40 7.70 4.90 10 6.55 
Milwaukee(city) 5.18-5.38t 6.084 7.28 5.18 6.82-7.01 5.23 5.73 8.03 5.23 ».43 6.88 
St. Louis (del.) 5.37 6.274 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.196 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 
St. L. (w’hse). 5.22 6.124 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.04 6.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 
Birm’ham (city) 5.20 ee 6.60 5.20 5.15 6.83 5.15 5.40 7.739 
Birm’ham(c’try) 5.05 eee 6.45 5.05 5.00 6.68 5.00 5.25 7_5R9 
Omaha, Nebr... 6.13 eee 8.33 6.13 6.18 6.98 6.18 6.38 7.83 
Los Ang. (city) 6.60 8.05** 8.20 6.80 9.50 6.25 8.20 6.10 6.30 8.20 
L. A. (w’hse).. 6.45 7.90** 8.05 6.65 9.35 6.10 8.05 5.95 6.15 8.05 
San Francisco.. 6.1510 7.508 8.10 6.7510 8.258 5.9010 7.55 10.852 5.90 6.35 8.10 
Seattle-Tacoma. 6.707t 9.153 8.80 6.707 6.20 8.151 10.35 6.307 6.357 8.407 
* Prices do not include gage extras; f prices include gage and costing ‘ extras, except Birmingham (coating extra excluded) and Los Angeles (gage 

extra excluded); t includes extra for 10 gage; § as rolled; ** 17 gage; {tas annealed. 


Base quantities: 400 to 1999 lb except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold-finished bars, 1000 lb and over; galvanized sheets, 450 Ib to 


1499 Ib; 


1500 to 1999 lb; *—400 to 3999 1b; 


1—1500 Ib and over; 21000 to 4999 Ib; 3—450 to 1499 Ib; 
10400 Ib and over; 31—500 to 1499 Ib. 


4—400 to 1499 Ib; 


5—-1000 to 1999 lb; &—1000 Ib and over; 


7—300 to 9999 Ib; 8— 


PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOY PRODUCTS 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 
Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per 
gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 
ton lower. 

Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% 
approx.) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 
ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $184; gross ton lots, 
packed, $199; less gross ton lots, packed, $216; 
f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
or Welland, Ont. Base price: $174, f.o.b. Bir- 
mingham and Johnstown, Pa., furnaces; $172, 
Sheridan, Pa.; $175, Etna, Pa. Shipment from 
Pacific Coast warehouses by one seller add $33 
to above prices, f.ob. Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago 
warehouse, ton lots, $214; less gross ton lots, 
$231 f.o.b. Chicago. Add or subtract $2.15 for 
each 1% or fraction thereof, of contained man- 
ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively. 
Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Grade: 
(Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. 
0.10 % C, 24.75c¢ per Ib of contained Mn, car- 
load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5¢c for max. 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C, 
1.5 for max 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. 
0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% approx., C 0.07% max., P 0.06% max.). 
Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, 
bulk 18.15c per Ib of contained Mn, carload 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% 
max., Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload 
2” x D, packed 35.5c per lb of metal, ton lot 
37c, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 
Manganese, Electrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, 
35¢; 250 Ib to 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, 
30c; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for 
hydrogen-removed metal 1.5c per pound, f.o.b. 
cars Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed to St. 
Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. 
Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c 
per Ib of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot 
10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For 
2% C grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct 0.2c from 
above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.1., lump, 
bulk, 20.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr. c.l., packed 
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21.4c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.95c. Deliv- 
ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

‘“‘SM’’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add l1.l1c to 
high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 

Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Contract, c.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of 
contained Cr, c.l, packed 22.9, ton 24.25c, 
less ton 26.0c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- 
tract, corload, lump, bulk, max, 0.03% C 
31.85c per Ib of contained Cr, 0.04% C 29.75c, 
0.06% C 28.75c, 0.10% C 28.25c-28.5c, 0.15% 
C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 0.50% C 27.5c, 1% 
C 27.25c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 27.0c. Car- 
load packed add 1.1c, ton lot add 2.2c, less 
ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
““SM’’ Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, 
Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 0.75-1.25% max.). Con- 
tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75c per Ib of con- 
tained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, ton 
lot 30.05c, less ton 31.85c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 

Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
prices for approx. 0.75% N. Add 5c for each 
0.25% of N above 0.75%. 

Chromium Metal: (Min..97% Cr and 1% Fe). 
Contract, carload, 1” x D; packed, max. 0.50% 
C grade, $1.03 per lb of contained chromium, 
ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Ccntract, carload, 
bulk, 18.5c per lb of contained Si; 

19.90-21.70c; ton lot 21.00-22.60c, 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 

50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 11.3c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton lc. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 

Low-Aluminum 50%Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max.) Add 1.3c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 13.5 per Ib of contained Si, carload 


packed 14.8c, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.8c. 

80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, 
bulk, 14. s- 15c per lb of contained Si, 


lump, 
carload 

For prices of other ferroalloy§ products 
please refer to May 30 issue, page 126. 


packed 15.9, ton lot 16.9c, less ton 18.05c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0Q.25c. 
Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: 


max.). 


(Al 0.50% 
Add 0.7c to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 
90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.5c per lb of contained Si, carload 
packed 17.7c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% 
max.). Add 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
prices. 

Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. 
Fe.) C.l., lump, bulk, regular 19.Uc per Ib 
of Si c.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton 
22.1c. Add 1.5c for max. 0.10% calcium grade. 
Deduct 0.4c for max. 2% Fe grade analyzing 
min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 

Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
.lump, carload, bulk, 7.40c per Ib of alloy, 
ton lots packed 8.80c, 200 to 1999 Ib 9.15c, 
smaller lots 9.65c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx. 3% Ib 
each and containing exactly 2 Ib of Cr.) Con- 
tract, carload, bulk, 13.75c per Ib of briquet, 
carload packed 14.45c, ton lot 15.25c, less ton 
16.15c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notching. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 
Ferromanganese Briquets: 
3 Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn). 
Contract, carload, bulk, 10.45¢ per Ib of 
briquet, c.l. packaged 11.25c, ton lot 12.05c, 
less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx. 
3% Ib and containing exactly 2 lb of Mn and 
approx. % Ib of Si). Contract, c.]. bulk 10.30c, 
per lb of briquet, c.l. packaged 11.1c, ton lot 
11.9c, less ton 12.8c. Delivered. Add 0.25c 
for. notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox. 5 lb and containing exactly 2 lb of Si). 
Contract, carload, bulk 6.15¢ per lb of briquet, 
c.l. packed 6.95c, ton lot 7.75¢, less ton 8.65c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
(Small size—weighing approx, 2% Ib and con- 
taining exactly 1 Ib of Si). Carload, bulk 
6.30c, c.l. packed 7.10c, ton lots 7.90c, less ton 
8.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notching, 
small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib of 
Mo each) 95.00c per pound of Mo contained. 
F.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 

(Pizuse turn to Page 176) 


(Weighing approx. 
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Linc Prices Decline Further 


Market at 10.75c is 6.75 cents under postwar high and at 
new low since Jan. 20, 1948. General undertone of non- 
ferrous metals remains weak on lack of buying 


New York—Price of zinc declined 
l,-cent to 10.75c a pound, East St. 
Louis, on June 2. The new level is 
6.75 cents under the postwar high 
of 17.50c that prevailed from Novem- 
ber, 1948, to Mar. 23, 1949. The 
decline was attributed to inability 
of custom smelters to dispose of 
daily intake at the previous prices. 


Consumers of zinc, as well as cop- 
per and lead, have failed to re-enter 
the market despite recent sharp re- 
ductions in price. 


Bulk of business in metals is now 
being done on an average or price- 
at-time-of-shipment basis. 

Lead—cClinton H. Crane, chairman 
of the board, St. Joseph Lead Co., 
told stockholders at their recent 
meeting that it would not require 
over a full year to recover from the 
effect of the present decline in con- 
sumption and prices and he was con- 
fident that prices would not be as 
low as they were before the war, be- 
cause of currency inflation. 


Producers of lead products reduced 
prices as of May 31 to levels based 
on 12-cent common lead. 

The leading producer of lead in 
Canada reduced his prices 1 cent a 
pound to the basis of 11.75c, delivered 
Montreal or Toronto, on May 30. 


Copper—Brass firms in the Con- 
necticut valley are involved in ne- 
gotiations with the Progressive Met- 
alworkers Council which is demand- 
ing a 35-hour week, 40 hours pay and 
liberalization of health, accident and 
pension plans. The Council has ap- 
pealed for a special National Labor 
Relations Board election at the An- 
sonia branch of the American Brass 
Co. to determine future bargaining 
rights. Bargaining rights at several 
other plants also are being contested. 
Labor trouble has also flared up 
at some of the western copper mines. 


Copper and Brass—Leading makers 
of brass and bronze ingots reduced 
price 14 to 2 cents a pound, ef- 
fective June 1. Prices in the 85-5-5-5 
group were reduced 114 cents; in the 
88-10-2 group, 2 cents; yellow ingot 
group, 1% cents; in the miscellane- 
ous group, 114 cents. 

Tin—Exports of tin concentrates 
from Bolivia amounted to the equiva- 
lent of 2467 tons of fine tin during 
April, compared with 2847 tons in 
March, making the total for the first 
four months of this year 9803 tons 
against 11,547 tons in the like 1948 
period. Production in‘that country 
currently is curtailed as a result of 
widespread strike of tin miners. 


Explains Slump in Copper 


New York —- Extraordinary condi- 
tions in the domestic market for cop- 
per, and not the increase this year 
in imports of the metal, caused the 
recent slump in prices and consump- 
tion, C. Donald Dallas, chairman of 
the board, Revere Copper & Brass 
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Inc., this city, said in a statement op- 
posing current proposals to restore 
the import tax on copper. 

The tax, which has been set at 2 
cents a pound under the reciprocal 
trade agreements, was suspended to 
June 30, 1950, by act of Congress 
earlier this year. 

Refuting the argument that the 
tax should be reimposed because for- 
eign copper has been coming to the 
country far in excess of require- 
ments, Mr. Dallas pointed out that 
the increase in imports was a tem- 
porary condition brought about by an 





Metal Price Averages 
For May 
(cents per pound) 
Electrolytic Copper, del. 


ss eo ars ae 18.045 
Lead, St. Louis 13.566 
Prime, Western Zinc, 

E. St. Louis 11.880 


Straits Tin, New York 103.000 
Primary Aluminum 


Ingots, del. 17.000 
Antimony, f.o.b. Laredo, 

Tex. . 88.500 
Nickel, f.o.b. refinery 40.000 
Silver, New York 71.500 











abnormal demand. He said imports 
in the first quarter, amounting to 
85,800 tons against 59,800 tons in the 
like 1948 period, were largely con- 
tracted for in the closing months of 
1948, when there was still an acute 
chortage of copper in this country. 


He also pointed out that exports 
for the first quarter were higher at 
39,400 tons compared with 33,600 tons 
a year ago. There was some im- 
porting for stockpiling, but Mr. Dal- 
las estimates that a single producer 
brought in more than half of the 
total imports for the supply of his 
own fabricating subsidiaries. 

“The slump in copper price was 
part of a general trend in prices,” 
he said, ‘accentuated by the desire 
of consumers to reduce inventories, 
accumulated during the period of 
shortage, and in the copper industry 
by the extraordinary uncertainty in 
prices. Fabricating companies 
have contributed to this confusion by 
pricing on a price-time-of-shipment 
basis, instead of on the firm price 
basis on which they purchase their 
raw materials and also by basing 
their prices on the limited custom 
smelter market instead of the pro- 
ducers’ market. 

“When the market is stabilized at 
a fair level, copper consumption 
should resume its normal relationship 
to the general level of business. .. . 
Government needs form a substantial 
backlog of demand. 

“Recent information from Wash- 
ington is that total government pro- 


grams (all security needs, including 
military, stockpiling and RCA) will 
require almost 16 per cent of normal 
supply of copper, including imports, 
This normally available supply is 
about 1,500,000. tons a year, so the 
security programs will take about 
240,000 tons a year, a fundamental 
demand never before established in 
peace time.” 


Tin Consumption Declines 


Washington — Industrial consump- 
tion of tin during the first quarter 
of this year dropped 12.4 per cent 
below that of the preceding quarter 
and almost 14 per cent below the 
1948 average, according to the Office 
of Domestic Commerce, this city. 
The slump was general throughout all 
the major consumption categories 
with bronzes and solders particularly 
hard hit. 

Consumption of tin and tin in 
alloys amounted to 19,481 tons in the 
first quarter compared with 22,228 
tons in the fourth quarter and 22,868 
tons in the first quarter of last year. 
Consumption in the first quarter of 
1949 and the fourth quarter of 1948 
was, respectively, as follows in the 
major products: Tin and terne plate, 
7967 and 8575 long tons; brass and 
bronze, 4369 and 5281; solder, 4037 
and 4932; and babbitt, 1429 and 1617. 

Stocks of tin in the United States 
on Apr. 1 totaled 69,764 tons and 
were virtually unchanged from what 
they were a year ago. This account- 
ing excludes from consideration the 
status of strategic reserve stocks 
which were considerably augmented 
in the 12-month period. During the 
first quarter, government stocks held 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
increased 3581 tons to 27,903 tons of 
pig tin while those of concentrates 
declined 168 tons to 18,861 tons, 
making a total of 46,764 tons com- 
pared with 43,351 tons as of Jan. 1. 
Industrial held stocks declined 1293 
tons to 13,699 tons of pig tin and 51 
tons to 9301 tons of “other,” making 
total private stocks 23,000 tons as 
of Apr. 1 against 24,344 tons on 
Jan. 1, 1949. 

New supply of secondary tin 
amounted to 6318 tons in the first 
quarter compared with 7375 tons in 
the fourth quarter and 7572 tons in 
the first quarter of last year. During 
the first three months of this year, 
851 tons of secondary pig tin were 
produced while 5467 tons of recov- 
erable tin were in receipts of alloy 
scrap. 


PIG TIN 
Oct.-Dec. Jan.-Mar. 
1948 1949 

Opening Stocks: 

Government* 41,575 24,322 

Industrial Terre 14,992 

PE. nad. < naw caeoes a ee 39,314 
Supply: 

Tin Processing Corp. 

Pe 5 Ae Sars 8,370 9,617 
Detinners Output .... 907 851 
Imports .. py. : 14,600 11,915 
NE he ar api ic x to go oa 22,383 

Consumption? : 
co | a ee rer 8,459 7,886 
RT eT pe oR 7,289 6,037 
TO. ss. a ae eee 13,923 
Closing Stocks: 
Government* .......... 24,322 27,903 
CEU a ask vest ee 14,992 13,699 
EE |p kree cevaubsewaes 39,314 41,602 


* Excludes Munitions Board stocks. + Ex- 
cludes Munitions Board transfers. 
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1cluding 
A) vill NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 
normal 
imp orts (Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise neted) 
pply is Copper: Electrolytic 17.621%4c, Conn, Valley; ° 
so the Lake, Nom., Conn, Valley. . Sh = Plating Mater ials 
> about Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No. 115) 14.75-15.50c; ee ee eae ve Pc gba rn feb. Philadel- 
amental 88-10-2 (No. 215) 23.50¢; 80-10-10 (No. 305) Thickness Widthsor Flat Coiled Sheet re aaa a a ne ae 
aan; 20.00¢; No. 1 yellow (No. 405) 12.25-13.25c. Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet ; » 27.00c; less than 1 ton, 27.50c. 
Shed in I d , ee rele Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 Ib; f.o.b. 
Zine: Prime western 10.75c, brass special nehes In., Incl. Base® Base Base shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
: 11.00c, intermediate 11.25c, East St. Louis; 0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 vee oe trimmed 23.84c; oval 27.84c; cast 26.37c. 
A high grade 11.75c, delivered. cise cant oo AS sah - pry ong Somat 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
[ eee es woe 0.076-0.068 1248283 2k2 28.8 Sodium Gyanide: 96-98%. %-02 bail, in 200 Ib 
nsump- ‘ ‘ . . Sa eae ao 28.5 26.2 29.8 drums, 1 to 900 ib, 18.00c; 1000 te 19,900 lb, 
rimary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, : ’ 12-48 8623.7 8626.4 = 30.1 17.00c, f.0.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
quarter & pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 ib and 0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 266 304 Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
er cent fF over, f.o.b, shipping point. pe aye a 13-48 20.5 27.0 30.9 bags, up to 250 Ib, 26.25¢; over 250 Ib, 25.25¢, 
i , -0. 4! 29. .3 31.3 .0.b, eveland. 
quarter g Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloys 15.50- 0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
ow the & 15.75; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade) 0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 5%.00c; 3000 
2 Office : 14.25-14.50; steel deoxidizing grades, notch 0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 Ib, 59.00c; 
ICE bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 15.50-15.75; 0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 10 Ib, 64.00c; 
S city. grade 2, 14.50-14.75; grade 3, 13.50-13.75; 0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 f.o.b. Cleveland. 
hout all grade 4, 12.50-12.75. Prices include freight at 0.011 12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 26.50c; 400-Ib 
egories carload rate up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. con aes <a 35.6 32.3 38.0 poe? SEE, f.o.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
: ‘ i 009-0. . 36.8 33.4 39.5 on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 
icularly ne oo oy gegen A ware 90.5%) ree 0.008-0,0075 12-20 381 34.6 41-1 Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over, 119.00c; 
tenes ay , 20.50¢, f.0.b. 0.007 12-18 39.5 359 429 500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 120.00c; 
tin in ° ° 0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 less than 200 Ib, 121.50c; ball, 1000 lb and 
ni Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75c; 200 to 
3 in the Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not * Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum 499 Ib, 122.25c; less than 200 Ib, 123.75c f.0.b. 
22,228 meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% diameter, 24 inches. Sewaren, N, J. 
22 868 max. arsenic, $1.028; grade C, 99.65-99.79%, Sodium Stannate: 25 lb cans only, less than 
| ; inel., $1,024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, grade F. Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 100 Ib, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or 300 Ib 
t year. 98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. Prices are Diam, (in.) —Round— ~—Hexagonal—— drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 63.46¢; 600 to 1900 
rter of ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots. or distance R317-T4, Ib, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.4c, f.0.b. Sew~- 
f 19 across flats 178-T4 R317-T4 178-T4 aren, N. J. On 100 or 350 lb drums only, 
f 1948 Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 0.125 48.0 100 to 600 Ib, 63.3c; 700 to 1900 Ib, 60.9c; 
in the — meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 0.156-0.203 41.0 nee i 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.1¢; 10,000 Ib and over, 
plate . ty (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 0.219-0.313 38.0 ey yen 58.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. Freight not ex- 
’ es, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., 344 37.0 47.0 ceeding St. Louis rate allowed. 
SS for bulk shipments. 0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 Zine Cyanide: 100-Ib drums 42.50c, f.0.b. 
: 7 Nickel: El 0.406 36.5 hea sat Cleveland; 43.00c, Detroit; 42.00c, Philadelphia. 
j 1617. a on Teen gehen ggg on. lea sy 0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 — Sulphate: Less than 2000 Ib in 100 
States 42.50¢; ‘‘XX’" nickel shot, 43.50c; “F"’ nickel — -s sie AF an es00 tb ta 100 I keg, "99.000, in 400 
< shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron 0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 bayer ar a Soe mS 
1S and 40.50¢c, Prices include import duty : 0.531 36.5 ves ws OM, ee 2am. eee, Pe 
1 what ‘ 0.563 36.5 41.5 Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
a Mercury: Open market, spot, New York §$81- 0.594 36.5 penis ; 97.00c; 100 Ib kegs, 98.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, 
‘count- $84 per 76-Ib flask. 0.625 365 430 as N. J. : y 
on the Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 0.656 36.5 ek ie 
stocks Ib contained Be. 0.688 36.5 ove 415 Scrap Metals 
tad Cadmium: ‘Regular’ straight or flat forms 0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 
hnente $2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 1.068 35.5 “2° 325 Prices:3 ‘ 
ng the 1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 3L5 rices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
= kale Cobalt: 97-98%, $1.80 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 1.563 34.5 HA 32.5 Ib f.0.b. shipping point. 
She $1.82 per Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.87 per Ib 1.625 33.5 ie 36.5 Clean Rod Clean 
Corp. é under 100 Ib. 1.688-2.000 33.5 ° ae Heavy Ends Turnings 
ons of & Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. Py at 32.5 “a Sgt aan teres an Ley yo 
itrates ; ponte Open market, New York, 71.50c per ig akg aan r Commercial Bronze 
tons, —& . LEA ee aoe 14.625 14.375 13.875 
 eom- i Platinum: $72-$75 per ounce. Pri —e ‘ % oui 90% € S6ien.cedinree see 14.500 14.250 13.750 
; Pall : $2 (Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffale, Cleveland, Red Brass 
fan. 1. EF scoecqaggrel psp eee Mabawageite Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 85% vecvcocceeceeee 14.375 14.125 13.625 
1 1293 HM Iridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce. more, $17.00 per cwt; add 50c per ewt, 10 ea eee 14.250 14.000 13.500 
ind 51 a Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $17.00 per Best Quality (71-80%) 14.125 13.875 13.375 
ki t ewt. Traps and Bends: List price plus 45%. Muntz Metal ........ 2.625 12.375 11.875 
laKing : Nickel, silver, 10%... 15.125 14.875 7.5625 
—— Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products ZINC Phos. ‘bronze, A...... 17-875 17.125 16.125 
; Cc c Sheets, 15.50c, f.o.b. Il, 36,000 Ib ¢ er, SNEVEE WEASE 2 c+ os veces . name : 
ns on FF OPPER AND BRASS ‘bot 1 ery ty 4 re hay rg — om mpd Manganese bronze 13.125 12.875 12.250 
i (Base prices, cents per pound, f.0.b. mill) “ n ec in ils, 14.75c, f.o.b. mill, 36,00¢ 
: ¢ Cw Ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 13.75c f 
; Sheet: Copper 31.68; yellow brass 29.10; com- ver 12-i T5e ‘ ‘ BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
y tin § mercial bronze, 95%, 31.73; 90%, 31.38: red over 12-in., 14.75¢. BUYING PRICES 
> first $ brass, 85%, 30.51; 80%, 30.17; best quality, (Cents per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, 
ys in i woes nickel silver, 18%, 42.42; phosphor- NICKEL carload lots) 
ms in © oe ee ae ee eee (Base prices, f.0.b. mill) No. 1 copper poet 2 copper. 12.00,, light 
; 3 : ’ e .53; co rawn Sheets, cold-rolled, .00c. , is copper .00, composition r ras .00, 
uring edn 7ailow brass, free cutting, 23.69; com- $0,000 — and yee a ggg oem radiators 7.75, heavy yellow brass 7.50. 
year, Dalal bronze, 95% 31.42; 90% 31.07; red 58.00. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
were 5 ratte -50. bed : 
ioe. Seamless Tubing: Copper 31.72; yellow brass MONEL et a a 
32.11; ercia ro : 
alloy brass 85% 33.42; 80% 33.08. ae a (Base prices, f.0.b. mill.) No. 1 copper 13.00, No. 2 copper 12.00, light 
Wire: Yell Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, copper 11.00, refinery brass (60% copper), per 
95% sno; oO at ge ae mpeg ly ogeny 50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46,00c, dry copper content 10.50-11.00. 
sacs oo Ee Mp to Aggie! ge Resogy 9 lapaaallll- «---galiaa eda a de chamrrcetimaane tion DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
Ta Copper Wire: Bare soft, f.0.b., eastern mills, ; ? (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots) 
, pp ng Ib lots, 23.80, l.c.l, 24.42%, c.1. MAGNESIUM Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
-— 23.92%; weathterproof, f.o.b. eastern mills, Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in. in No. 1 11.25-11.50, No. 2 10.25-10.50, light cop- 
322 7 Ib lots, 25.60, l.c.l. 26.22%; magnet, diameter, less than 25 Ib, 52.00-56.00c; 25 per 9.25-9.50, No. 1 composition red brass 
4,992 pcite c.l, 28.00, 15,000 Ib or more 28.25, to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 8.50-8.75, No. 1 composition turnings 8.00- 
9,314 C.1, 28.75. 35.00-36.00e. 8.25. mixed brass turnings 5.25-5.50, new 
DA c RD brass clippings 10.50-11.00; No. 1 brass rod 
ILY PRICE RE @) turning 7.50-7.75, light brass 5.25-5.75, heavy 
9.617 An- yellow brass 6.00-6.25, new brass rod ends 
ani Copper Zine Tin Aluminum timony Nickel Silver 7.50-7.75, auto radiators, unsweated 6.25-6.50, 
851 May Avg. 18.045 13.566 11.880 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 cocks and faucets 7.75-8.00, brass pipe 8.00- 
pom May axe opts ins 15.017 14.085 103.000 17.000 38.500 40.000 71.500 8.25. 
2,383 - f 14.80-14.85 12.50 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 ‘ead: Heavy 7.00-7.50, battery plates 3.50- 
May 6-7 18.50 13.85 12.50 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 STs ances sok spetien 14.00 0k ee 
7, 886 ao 18.00 13,85 12.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 trotype 9.00-9.25, mixed babbitt 10.50-11.00, 
5 037 en 23 18.00 12.85 12.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 solder joints, 10.00-10.50. 
pod i May 24... 18.00 12.85 11.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 : : aaa 7 
92% j May 25... 17.625 12.85 11.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 Zine: Old zinc 3.75-4.25, new die cast scrap 
May 26-31 17.625 11.85 11.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 3.50-4.00, old die cast scrap 2.00-2.50. 
903 June 1 17.625 11.85 11.00 103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 Tin: No. 1 pewter 52.00-54.00, block tin pipe 
3 699 June 2 17.625 11.85 10.75 163.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 70.00-72.00, No. 1 babbitt 40.00-42.00, siphon 
|, 602 tops 44.00-46.00. 
. NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn. Valley; Lead, common grade, del. E. St. Louis; Zinc ippi 
id - . * - ° ° ’ ’ A : -UU-1U. , 
J prime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del ee a en csaen. boiaes ane 
= — bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery, turnings 3.00-3.50, pistons, free of struts, 6.00- 
pac ; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per eunce. 6.50. 
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MARKET PRICES 


OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Prices are dollars 


PITTSBURGH 


No, 1 Heavy Melt..... $23.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt..... 21.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 23.00 
No. 1 Bundles......... 23.00 
No. 2 Bundles........ 19.00-19.50 
No. 3 Bundles........ 18.00-18.50 
Heavy Turnings 17.50-18.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 14.50-15.50t 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.50-15.50t 
Short Shovel Turnings. 18.00-18.50 


Cast Iron Borings..... 18.00-18.50 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 25.00-25.50 
Low Phos. Steel....... 25.00-25.50 


Cast Iron Gradest 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 23.00-23.50 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 28.00-29.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 25.50-26.50 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 24.00-25.00 
Brake Shoe .......... 25.00-26.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 23.50-24.50 
EE Cee ee 27.00-27.50 


Rails, Random ‘Lengths 26.50-27.00* 
Ss, 2 ft and under.. 31.00-32.00 
ils, 18 in, and under 32.00-33.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 27.50-28.00 
Angles, Splice Bars ... 30.00-31.00 
+Offering price. 
*Brokers’ buying prices. 
tCrushers buying prices. 


CLEVELAND 


Heavy Melt. Steel..... $18.00-19.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 18.00-19.00 
No. 2 Bundles......... 16.00-17.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 12.00-13,00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.50-18.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 17.50-18.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 17.50-18.00 
Bar Crops and Plate... 19.50-20.507 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 19.50-20.50+ 
Cut Structurals ....... 20.50-21.507 


Cast fron Gradest 


No. 1 Cupola.... 
Charging Box Cast. 
Stove Plate .. 

Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 


27.00-28.00 
25 00-26.00 
21.00-22.00 
19.00-20.00 
19.00-20.00 


Malleable ‘ 21.00-22.00 

Brake Shoes ...... . 20.00-20.50 

Clean Auto Cast...... 30.00-30.50 

No. 1 Wheels... 25.00-26.00 

Burnt Cast 18.00-19.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 24.00-25.00 


R.R. Malleable ....... 23.00-24.00t 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 32.00-33.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 26.00-27.00 


OS eae 28.00 
Railroad Specialties ... 28.00 
COUR THOR sn wnisvcwe s 24.00 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 29.00-30.00 
t Nominal. 

VALLEY 

Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00+ 
No. 1 Bundles......... 22.00t 
No. 2 Bundles......... 19.00+ 


Machine Shop Turnings 13.50-14.00+ 
Short Shovel Turnings. 18.50-19.00+ 
Cast Iron cea cs bh a 18.50-19.00t 
Low Phos. ; +s % . 23.00-23.507 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 
+t Nominal. 


25.00-26.00 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings$13.50-14.00+ 
Short Shovel Turnings. 17.50-18.00+ 
t Nominal. 


CINCINNATI 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Busheling....... 20.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles... 18.00 
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Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
a Oe! ee ey Pee 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 
Brake Shoes 


seen ween 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R, Malleable ....... 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 


Rails, Random Lengths 


Rails, 18 in. and under 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 Bundles......... 
No. 2 Bundles......... 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling....... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 


15. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.. 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 
Clean Auto Cast...... 


BUFFALO 


22, 
17, 
22. 


50-16.00 


00-24.00 
00-19.00 
00-24.00 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.50-22.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.75-19.25 
No. 1 Bundles....... 18.75-19.25 
No, 1 Bushelings...... 18.75-19.25 
No. 2 Bundles......... 16, 75-17.25 
Machine Shop Turnings 13.00-13.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00-16.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 15.00-16.00 
Short Shovelings . 15.50-16.00 
Low Phos. ve 22.50-23.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 GCupola.......... 26:00-37.00 
Heavy Breakable 21.00-22.00 
Malleable ‘2 esaaee + , ee 
Clean Auto Cast...... 26.00-27.00 
Railroad Scrap 

Rails, 3 ft. and under.. 31.00-32.00 
Scrap rails ren 25.00-26.00 
Rail Specialties 28.00-29.00 
PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.50-21.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.50-19.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 18.50-19.50 
No. 1 Bundles......... 20.50-21.50 
No. 2 Bundles....... 16.50-17.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00-12.50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 10.50-11.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 14.00-15.00 
Bar Crop and Plate... 24.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 24.00 
Cut Structurals . 24.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 20.50-21.50 
Heavy Turnings ; 21.50 
No. 1 Chemical Borings. Nom. 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00 
No. 1 Machinery Cast. 28.00-29.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 26.00-27.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 26.00-27.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 22.50-23.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 28.00-29.00 
No, 1 Wheels... 28.00-29.00 


NEW YORK 


(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 


shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00-15.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 12.00-13.00 








IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer’s plant except where noted. 


No. 1 Busheling....... 
No, 1 eee aa 
No, 2 Bundles. 

No. 3 Bundles. . 
Machine Shop Turnings 5 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 5.00-6. 
Short Shovel Turnings. 7.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals ....... 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 20.00-21.00 
No, 1 Machinery...... 21.00-22.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 18.00-18.50 
Heavy Breakable ..... 18.00-18.50 
Unstripped Motor Blocks nom 
Malleable .......-..++. nom 
BOSTON 
(F.o.b. shipping point) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $14.00-15.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 11.50-12.50 
No. 1 Bundles......... 12.50-13.50 
No. 1 Busheling....... 10.00-11.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 5.50-6,50 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 5.50-6.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 9.50-10.00 
Bar Crops and Plate. 16.00-17.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 16.00-17.00 
Chemical Borings ..... 11.00-12.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 19.00-20.00 
eee UR oiikeassss 18.00-19.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 17.00-18.00 
Maeve. Piste  civeck<... 18.00-19.00 


Unstripped Motor Blocks 16.00-17.00 
CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $21.00-22.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel = rade my rod 
No. 1 Bundles........ 00-22.0 

No. 2 Bundles........ 3 00-18.0) 

No. 3 Bundles......... 14.00-15.00° 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00-13.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Punchings 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 
Heavy Turnings 
Cut Structurals ....... 


ee ee oe 


Cast Iron Grades* 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.00-2 
Clean Auto Cast...... 
No. 1 Wheels. ..scisecs 


@ 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
Malleable 
Rails, Reroliing 
Rails, Random Lengths 22. 
Rails, 2 ft. and under. 9 
Rails, 18 in. and under 29.00-30. 
Railroad Specialties 

Angles, Splice Bars.... 24. 00-25. 00 


ee ee es 





* Nominal. 
ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Meit. Steel $20.00-21.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18 00-19.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 4%.00-11.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 9.00-11.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-26.00 


Charging Box Cast. 20.00-22.00 

Heavy Breakable Cast. 18.00-20.00 

Brake Shoes ..... . 21.00-22.00 

Clean Auto Cast. 28.00-29.00 

Brat Gee 2s es git n.» aie 21.00-22.00 
Railroad Scrap 

R.R. Malleable ....... 21.00-23.00 


Rails, Rerolling ...... 25. 00-26.00 


Rails, Random Lengths 21.00-22.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 26 00-27.00 
es Se ee ee 20.00-21.00 
Angles, Splice Bars... 26.00-27.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 18.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 14.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 14.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 
Cut Structurals 


15.00 
15.00 
25.00-26.00 
25.00-26.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast..... 33.00-34.00 
Stove Plate .......... 30.00-31.00 
No. 1 Wheels......... 30.00-31.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00-21.00 
R.R. Malleable ....... nomina) 
Rails, Rerolling 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 
Angles and Splice Bars 31.00-32.00 


eeeeer 


eeeeee 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-30.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Li. Qe Pea Pie eee 20.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 20.00 
SEATTLE 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 17.00 
No. 1 Bushelings. . 17.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 15.00 
No. 3 Bundles. nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 20.00 
Cut Structurals ...... 20.00 
Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast..... 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 20.00- 
Stove Plate ........... 
Unstripped Motor a 


FRRRS RSE 
S3sss3sse 





Malleable .......... e 
Brake Shoes .......... 
Clean Auto Cast...... 
No. 1 Wheels.......... 

Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00 
Railroad Malleable .... 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 22.00 
Angles and Splice Bars 22.00 
LOS ANGELES 

(F.o.b. car, Los Angeles) 

No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $20.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 18.00 
Nos, 1 & 2 Bundles... 16.00 
No. 3 Bundles......... nom. 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-30.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No, 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 20.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 25.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 

(Ceiling prices, delivered) 
HOAVY BAG. cs csesices $23.00 
No. 1 Bundles......... 23.00 
Mechanical Bundles.... 21.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap..... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 23.00 
Rails, Rerolling ....... 26.00 
Bushelings .........++. 17.50 
Bushelings, new factory, 

ER ee 21.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 

OUpTOP A. suas cescas 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings... 17.00 
Cast Iron Grades* 

NO. 12 Castsicceccccines 48.00 
Mo, 2 Cast. ..06as% mika te 44.00 
* Removed from price control 


Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
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Triple Compression.. 
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-- This Logemann scrap press is in operation 
in one of the larger industrial plants. it ——-—¥ 

eens 
compresses scrap from three directions to 


—T fT produce high density, mill size bundles. 
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OGEMANN 





Automatically Controlled SCRAP PRESSES 


handle high tonnages with minimum labor 


LOGEMANN 
METAL 
BALERS 


. are built in a large 
range of sizes to meet spe- 
cific conditions. Let Loge- 
mann’s engineering service 
help you arrive at the most 
efficient and economical 
way of handling your scrap. 





at low cost! 


The compact unit illustrated is completely self-contained with 
oil tank and pump located directly over the press . . . utilizing the ad- 
vantages of short pipe lines. Automatic controls, mounted in front 
of pump, give the operator full visibility at all times. Controls operate 
rams successively within a single rigid box. There is no complex con- 
struction which means there is no need for specially-trained mainte- 
nance crews. 


Both two-ram and three-ram models are available with auto- 
matic controls or for manual manipulation. 


Logemann Bros. Co. have specialized in the production of scrap 
metal presses for sheet mills, stamping plants, scrap yards, and metal 
manufacturing plants of all types for nearly 75 years. Write for full 
information—please state the nature of your scrap and tonnage. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3164 W. Burleigh Street « Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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MAKERS OF PRECISION PRODUCTION MACHINERY FOR NEARLY 


WILLIAMS-WHITE & Co. 
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WILLIAMS-WHITE 
No. 7 Trimming Press 


With Outside Trimmer 


Capacity-165 T.; stroke 
— 6 in.; strokes per min- 
ute — 30 

Outer slide has 3 in. 
stroke 

Main frame — one-piece 
semi-steel casting 
Fiywheel shaft bearings 
— bronze bushed 
Automatic stop, steel- 
jaw clutch with treadle 
control 

Air counter balance 
One-shot lubrication sys- 
tem 


The press above is one of a battery of WILLIAMS-WHITE 
trimming presses installed at Moline Forge, Inc., Moline. The 


close-up at right shows a connecting rod being finished on 


the outside trimmer. 


WILLIAMS-WHITE & CO. are pioneers in the design and 
construction of presses, hammers, punches, shears and rolls 
to meet the particular needs of industry. Each machine is 


truly custom built to your requirements. 


If you are interested in machines similar to the one shown 
above or any kind of precision production machinery, write 
us giving as much information as possible and we will send 


full specifications with no obligation on your part. 








Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 153 


Eastern mill reduces prices $3 
a ton further. Export quotas are 
lifted 


Philadelphia — Continued slacken 
ing in demand has resulted in a 
further decline in district plate mil! 
operations. All steelmaking opera- 
tions have been down for more than 
a week at one mill and two open 
hearths have been taken off at an- 
other, for the first important reduc- 
tion at this latter mill this year. Still 
another open hearth at the latter may 
be taken off shortly. Meanwhile, 
most mills can still accept tonnage 
for rolling this month. 

The Claymont, Del., producer has 
made a second reduction within re- 
cent weeks on plain carbon plates, 
the latest revision amounting to $3 
a ton and bringing the price down to 
3.50c per pound, Claymont, as of 
June 1. This change established a 
new minimum delivered price on 
plates at Philadelphia of 3.5848c. The 
Claymont producer has made no 
change in the 3.45-cent price estab- 
lished a few weeks ago on plates 
scheduled for extra processing in the 
mill’s flange shop. Standard extras 
in all cases will be applicable. 


Boston—Plate demand has dwin- 
dled to near prewar levels. While 
buying policies approach patterns of 
that period, the recent drought in 
supply, former premium prices and 
advent of f.o.b. mill pricing have 
raised problems in readjustment of 
distribution. Some mills normally 
supplying a good part of tonnage to 
this area completely revised their 
selling policies in recent years. While 
certified allocations played a part in 
this, some became selective, gave up 
bread and butter volume and lost or 
gave away old time accounts. This 
is now completely in reverse. 

Philadelphia — While galvanized 
sheets are still the most scarce item 
on the list, at least one large pro- 
ducer can promise reasonably early 
deliveries on heavy gages, with space 
still available for July rolling. He 
expects to be in good position on the 
light gages by mid-summer. 

Pittsburgh—Recent reductions in 
ingot operations at Carnegie’s Pitts- 
burgh mills are attributed in part to 
catching up on order backlogs of 
plates and standard shapes. Railroad 
needs for several months have been 
only a fraction of former require- 
ments, while demand from such 
sources as barge construction, presses 
and other heavy industrial equipment 
has receded substantially in recent 
weeks. 

Birmingham—Receipt of even a 
moderate volume of freight car or- 
ders this week has further tightened 
plate supply. Business in plates is 
coming from a variety of sources, 
including tank producers, shipbuild- 
ing and ship repairs. But it aggre- 
gates a sufficient volume to account 
for full production here and at Gads- 
den, especially since so much of the 
Gadsden tonnage is going into pipe 
output. 

Los Angeles—Consolidated Western 
Steel Corp. has received a contract 
from Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to 
fabricate nearly 200,000 tons of 34- 
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Hughes-Keenan Corporation 
Increases Truck Payloads 20% 
with J8L OTISCOLOY high-strength steel 









J&L 
STEEL 








(Above) Spot-welding a truck roof-reinforcement and bow assembly, made of J&L Otiscoloy 


at the Hughes-Keenan Corporation, Delaware, Ohio. Both the panel and bows are cold formed. 


(Left) Truck bodies on the Hughes-Keenan assembly line. 


Builds stronger, longer-lasting truck bodies 


with less steel 


Eliminating 20% of the deadweight from 
milk truck bodies is not the only ad- 
vantage in using J&L Otiscoloy high- 
strength steel, according to Hughes- 
Keenan Corporation, Delaware, Ohio. 

For good sanitation, milk truck bodies 
must have their interiors steam-cleaned 
every day. Moisture from melting ice 
refrigeration during milk delivery is 
always present. Normally the contin- 
uous wetting and drying would cause 
rapid corrosion in a milk truck body 
made of mild steel. 

Otiscoloy resists rust four to six times 


as effectively as mild steel. This pays 
off to the truck owner in longer service 
life. And it pays off to Hughes-Keenan 
Corporation in having a better quality, 
lighter, longer-lasting truck body. 

The quality in these truck bodies 
does not entail added production costs. 
Although high-strength steel is more 
expensive than mild steel, Otiscoloy is 
used two gauges lighter with equal or 
greater strength than ordinary mild steel. 
Four sections can be made from Otiscoloy 
where only three sections of equivalent 
strength could be made from the same 
weight of mild steel. More units are 
produced per ton, freight costs are re- 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL GORPORATION 


rom its own raw materials, PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 


J&L manufactures a full line of 
arbon steel products, as well as 
ertain products in OTISCOLOY 

and jaLoy (As-tensile steels). 


June 6, 1949 


BARS AND SHAPES * STRUCTURAL SHAPES « HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS * TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS ¢ ‘‘PRECISIONBILT'’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 


duced, units are lighter, easier to handle 
during production. 

Otiscoloy is recommended for appli- 
cations where strength without bulky 
weight is desired—also where corrosion, 
abrasion and fatigue are problems in 
the service life of equipment. 

Otiscoloy can be formed hot or cold, 
welded, forged, Hame-cut and otherwise 
worked by standard methods. Here is a 
modern steel that is worth your investi- 
gation. Why not return the coupon to 
us today? 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


404 Jones & Laughlin Building 


Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send me at once a copy of 
vour booklet, “Otiscoloy High-Ten- 
sile Steel.” 

NAME 


IITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS ae 
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Strong, Durable, Clamped-on 
Kennametal Planer Tools... 
Make Heavy-Duty Planing Practicable 


Now you can take heavy roughing cuts at high speeds (100-250 ft/min) on any 
of the newer type planers having a tool lifter. Clamped-on Kennametal Planer 
Tools make it practicable . . . and profitable. They remove metal at a faster 
rate—keep machine down time to a minimum—-reduce tooling cost per piece 
—minimize grinding time and confusion. 

Yes—you need a good, rigid, properly-powered, correctly-adjusted planer. 
And you must have a strong, shock-proof, thermal-strain-free carbide tool that 
can take a beating and like it. Here’s where the uniformly sound structure of 
mechanically-held Kennametal K1 pays off. Read these typical performance reports: 

“Kennametal Planer Tools remove 6.5 cubic feet of semi-steel per tool grind.” 
‘5 cubic feet of 180 Brinell cast iron removed per grind.” ‘6 cubic feet of 180 
Brinell cast iron removed per grind.” 

Our field engineers can help you apply this cost-cutting Kennametal tooling 
to your planing operations. Ask them to do it. And keep in mind—-the cemented 
carbide that has the strength and durability to do tough roughing jobs on planers 
successfully is the carbide that can cut tooling costs on a// your milling, boring 
machine, and lathe work. That's Kennametal. 


‘ KEN NAMETAL Gre., Latrobe, Pa. 
MANUFACTURERS OF SUPERIOR CEMENTED CARBIDES 


AND CUTTING TOOLS THAT INCREASE PRODUCTION 






sembly Provides 








PLANER TOOL 
Style 16PM 


PLANER TOOL 
Style 15PM 


PLANER TOOL 
Style 9PH 


PLANER TOOL 
Style 59PM 
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inch pipe for a gas line running from 
Needles, Calif., to San Francisco. 
Production will begin early in June, 
with part of the pipe to be fabri- 
cated here and the remainder at Con- 
solidated Western’s plant in San 
Francisco. Majority of the plate is 
to be supplied by Geneva Steel Co., 
Geneva, Utah. 

Seattle — With materials in im- 
proved supply, plate fabricators re- 
port business slow and confined main- 
a to small contracts for pipe and 
tanks. Several. sizable jobs are pend- 
ing for Columbia Basin and Alaska 

military installations. 


Tubular Goods ... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 153 


Boston—Tubular products, in tight 
supply until recently, including seam- 
less 3%4-inch and under, are easing; 
while restrictions on boiler tube allo- 
cations are giving ground. Distrib- 
utors have a smaller volume of busi- 
ness and some are not taking in 
much tonnage for June and July; 
withdrawal of consigned _ stocks 
makes secondary sellers more sensi- 
tive to inventory and buying. Part 
of this district’s mill quotas, notably 
on butt weld, are being turned back. 
Warehouses are taking in less me- 
chanical tubing than is being allo- 
cated and there is some revision of 
old orders. That lead time schedules 
are weakening is indicated by the 
booking of some June tonnage on 
three to four-week delivery. 


Pittsburgh—Slump in demand for 
mechanical tubing, which developed 
early in February, has spread to pres- 
sure tubing within last two weeks. 
Sellers have abandoned mill allotment 
distribution pattern of mechanical 
tubing for some months now, but 
only recently took similar action in 
opening books for third-quarter de- 
livery. Sale of boiler tubes to job- 
ber account has similarly been eased 
in that the distributor is now per- 
mitted to purchase items for direct 
shipment to boiler manufacturers. 

Babcock & Wilcox Tube Co. dis- 
continued incorporating in its base 
prices a standard boiler tube specifi- 
cation extra, equivalent to 10 per 
cent of base price, on hot and cold- 
drawn tubing, effective May 9. 


Los Angeles—Pipe and equipment 
specifying by the petroleum industry 
has increased substantially and is 
now at the best level in recent 
months. A large portion of the buy- 
ing is going into drilling rigs and 
machinery for oil exploitation. One 
fabricator of equipment has received 
six large orders in the past two 
weeks, more than this firm had 
booked in months. Extensive pro- 
grams now are under way for oil ex- 
ploration in Central and South Amer- 
ica, and equipment needs for these 
projects will be considerable. 

San Francisco—Small diameter pipe 
is in ample supply and is moving 
slowly. Large diameter pipe, how- 
ever, is tight and is still greatly in 
demand for pipeline projects. 

Seattle—Cast iron pipe agencies 
report some cancellations. Demand 
has slowed perceptibly with deliveries 
speeded. Inventories have been re- 
plenished. No important projects are 
out for figures. 
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Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 152 


Chicago—-Users are closely follow- 
ing the practice of ordering steel for 
orders actually in hand, there being 
very little disposition to stock steel 
against the possibility of a work 
stoppage in the producing industry. 
Such buying habits are making it 
very difficult for most mills to pre- 
dict their operations much beyond 
July, although local producers’ June 
schedules appear completely filled. 
Easing in carbon bar supply has been 
most pronounced in smaller sizes, 
generally ranging’ upward in strin- 
gency to the largest sizes, this being 
in marked contrast from the situation 
generally prevailing late last year. 

New York—Although there are 
fewer cutbacks and consumer inven- 
tories are less heavy, hot carbon bar 
sellers are still eating into backlogs, 
with a result that some remain in a 
position where they can make limited 
shipments before the end of this 
quarter against new orders. However, 
they will be able to maintain a good 
rate of operations throughout the 
current month, although not as high 
as for May. Specifications for July 
are coming in more freely, even 
though sellers expect that vacations 
at various consuming plants will re- 
strict needs to a lower level than in 
June. Cold-drawn carbon bar demand 
still tapers, with sellers looking for 
little improvement before late sum- 
mer or early fall. 

Boston—With most bar consuming 
industries operating at lower levels, 
several sharply off from peak, in- 
cluding forge shops, forward buying 
is slack with July schedules unfilled. 
Lead-time scheduling is more elastic 
as deliveries improve on carbon bars 
with users placing spot orders after 
normal dead-lines are reached. Cold 
finishing mills are curtailing produc- 
tion further and have eased pressure 
materially on hot-rolled stock. Vol- 
ume on mill books for early next 
quarter has been subject to revision 
as to sizes and grades; substitutions 
have disappeared with consumers 
now getting what is required in way 
of specifications. Alloys can be 
shipped in four to six weeks. 


J 
Wire... 
Wire Prices, Page 153 
Pittsburgh -——- Portsmouth Steel 


Corp. has reduced wire product quota- 
tions to competitive base price levels 
and has adjusted downward galvan- 
izing extras on manufacturers’ wire. 
This action represents a reduction of 
$2 a ton on merchant quality an- 
nealed and galvanized wire, woven 
fence, barbed wire, bale ties and nails. 
The company’s type 3 galvanizing 
extra on manufacturers’ wire, 6 to 9 
gage, is now $1.40, a decline of $1.15. 

Boston—Demand for wire sags 
With slack in forward buying point- 
ing toward sluggish third quarter. 
All major wire products are adverse- 
ly affected, but to a lesser extent on 
automotive specialties. Buyers are 
inclined to ignore lead-time schedules, 
operating off inventory and getting 
prompt delivery on most fill-in re- 
quirements. Selective selling has dis- 
appeared. 

New York—While a few releases 
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Write for your copy of this new, 
informative booklet. No charge. 


COLUMBUS-McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y. 
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against suspended orders are noted, 
indicating some consumers cutback 
too drastically, wire demand in gen- 
eral is slow. Users are living off 
inventories to large degree. Spring 
requirements are light. 


Chicago-—While plain wire require- 
ments continue to drift lower, certain 
specialties are in strong demand here. 
Seasonally, welded mesh is desired in 
greater quantities than can be pro- 
duced. However, doubts exist as to 
whether this strength will continue 
to be shown next quarter. Wire rope 
demand is also holding up well. Cer- 
tain types of nails continue in short 
supply, but are gradually moving in- 
to balance with demand. 


Birmingham Demand for wire 


products is holding up remarkably 
well. Considerable buying is being 
done by agricultural interests which 
have stepped up their program of 
general repairs with the advent of 
favorable weather. Nails and woven 
fencing are comparatively tight. 


Alloy Steel... 


Cleveland—Reflecting the reduced 
demand for alloy steels, mills are in- 
creasingly interested in smaller ord- 
ers. This trend is being felt by 
warehouses, to which the small-order 
business normally would go. There 
is no forward buying of alloys, much 
of the current ordering being done 
to balance out materials on hand. 








capacity for... 


“Out to length” 


SERVICE! 


This recently enlarged, giant, Joseph T. Ryerson 







& Son, Inc., steel warehouse has cutting-off ca- == 


pacity to give fast service on any conceivable 


volume. Equipped with one Series 6A MARVEL 
Automatic Production Hack Saw, four Series 9 
MARVEL High Speed Hack Saws and a No. 8 
MARVEL Band Saw, the warehouse can deliver 


Above: One cutting-off de- 
partment of the Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., steel 
warehouse at Philadelphia. 


single or literally thousands of cut-to-length 
pieces on short notice—pieces cut to order from 


bars, tubes or shapes. 


MARVEL-cut pieces from this warehouse will 
be accurately and squarely cut. It always pays 
to buy steel from MARVEL equipped warehouses. 






Armstrong-Blum Mfg. Company 


5700 W. Bloomingdale Ave. 
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Sheets Strip ... 


Sheet Prices, Page 152 


New York—Most sheet sellers a:. 
in fairly good position on the ma- 
jor grades for the next two month 
They have little to offer for Jun. 
except that which may result from 
cancellations or deferments; recently, 
there have been few cancellations or 
deferments, so that not much ton- 
nage is likely to be freed for these 
reasons. July bookings are now 
mounting more rapidly, with a result 
that producers are no longer much 
concerned about business in that 
month, especially those who are con- 
templating time off for vacations. 
However, there has been little buy- 
ing so far for August, except in gal- 
vanized sheets which continue tight. 
Some mills feel a little more optimis- 
tic over the outlook for the next few 
months than they did recently, due 
to the fact there are fewer cancella- 
tions and deferments and that stocks 
at various consuming plants are be- 
ing reduced, even though gradually. 

Pittsburgh —- Automotive builders 
and suppliers are the lone remain- 
ing active sources for new sheet and 
strip orders involving significant ton- 
nages, and it is questionable how 
long this industry can maintain pres- 
ent assembly schedules. Demand for 
heavy trucks, electrical appliances 
and other consumer groups continues 
depressed. No improvement in this 
situation is indicated until early 
fourth quarter by some trade au- 
thorities. Decline in demand for sili- 
con and enameling sheets has been 
most pronounced. Output of galvan- 
ized and plain hot and cold-rolled 
sheets has been fairly well sustained 
to date at expense of order backlogs. 
Rolling schedules also may be ad- 
versely affected by easing in tin plate 
requirements. Sellers expect pro- 
duction low point on sheet and strip 
to be reached in August. 

Boston —- On cold-rolled carbon 
sheets, some July mill schedules are 
filled, but beyond that_month com- 
mitments are light. Backlogs of 
cold-rolled strip are melting and less 
tonnage is available to bolster sched- 
ules. Third quarter is likely to be 
slowest in years. 

Philadelphia—Cold-rolled sheet sup- 
ply is still tight, but is easy com- 
pared with that of several weeks 
ago. Some consumers can obtain ton- 
nage within six weeks and upon 
occasion even in less time, depending 
upon how fortunate they are in run- 
ning into a spot opening at a mill 
resulting from some deferment or 
cancellation. However, most mills 
have relatively little to offer through 
July. All appear to be able to do 
better on hot-rolled sheets than on 
cold. 

Cleveland—aA leading carbon sheet 
producer has announced August allot- 
ments for its districts. This pro- 
ducer reports carbon strip is now 
in tighter supply-demand relationship 
than are sheets. Stringency in cold- 
rolled carbon sheets is more pro- 
nounced than that in hot-rolled. Gal- 
vanized sheets remain in strong de- 
mand. Requirements for silicon are 
weak. Several home appliance man- 
ufacturers have resumed limited pur- 
chasing of flat-rolled steel. 

Cincinnati—-Demand for sheets, 
especially cold-rolled and galvanized, 
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ontinues substantial. However, lev- 
‘| of production beyond July, based 
m present inquiries, is not discern- 
ble. Buying of electrical sheets is 
slow. Needs and output of enamel- 
ing sheets seem in balance currently. 

Birmingham—Although it had been 
expected that demand for sheets 
would have materially declined by 
now, the exact opposite is true. There 
still is not enough sheet tonnage to 
meet requirements. That is not too 
surprising, however, when it is con- 
sidered that sheets have led the pa- 
rade here for years as far as demand 
is concerned. 

St. Louis—Demand for cold-rolled 
sheets continues to soften, but not 
sufficiently to force curtailment of 
output. Granite City Steel Co.’s open- 
hearth output has been cut 50 per 
cent, probably for most of June, due 
to repairs to the runout table of the 
slab mill. Capacity operations will 
be resumed, however, when repairs 
are completed. Principal mainstay 
for demand in this area is galvanized 
sheets and tin mill products, which 
are booked solidly through the third 
quarter. Fourth quarter bookings are 
not being accepted. Prevailing opin- 
ion in this district is that the larger 
mills will be down to 80 per cent of 
capacity by the year-end. 

Los Angeles—Demand for sheet 
has stabilized at the level established 
about 30 days ago. Although there 
is somewhat more spottiness in the 
needs of various outlets, overall re- 
quirements are about the same. Light 
gage galvanized continues in strong 
demand, with supplies extremely 
short. Seasonal needs of fabricators 
of home cooling systems now are at 
a peak, with most of these makers 
unable to obtain as much galvanized 
as they need. 

San Francisco— Buying doldrums 
continue in most flat-rolled items and 
supply and demand are virtually in 
parity. Many consumers are still 
hopeful of price reductions before 
autumn and have no intention of in- 
creasing orders until the price trend 
becomes clearer. Business of most 
fabricators continues depressed. 


Structural Shapes .. . 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 153 


New York—wWhile various projects 
are undergoing preliminary figuring, 
few are in an active stage and 
awards generally are spotty. More- 
over, most. jobs are still of public 
character, and it appears that work 
of this type will continue to consti- 
tute the backbone of structural de- 
mand for some time to come. 

Through typographical error, April 
structural contracts were reported 
in last week’s issue as involving 
79,546 tons. The correct figure should 
have been 97,546 tons, as was origin- 
ally received from the American In- 
stitute of Steel Construction. 


Boston—Deliveries on fabricated 
structural steel continue to improve 
with prices easier under pressure of 
competition. District shops promise 
six to eight weeks on smaller ton- 
nages while larger fabricators prom- 
ise one month to six weeks earlier 
shipment than they did two months 
ago. Bridge inquiry is limited to 
small tonnage projects, which for 
Connecticut total 425 tons. 
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Pittsburgh—With relatively prompt 
deliveries on standard structural 
shapes now available from the mills, 
fabricators are now specifying to 
more exacting size basis to meet re- 
quirements of specific jobs bid. Re- 
turn to this prewar buying method 
results in considerable economies for 
fabricators because of the _ elimi- 
nation of cutting sections to required 
lengths, etc. Reluctance of fabrica- 
tors to order well ahead as in past 
also is reflected in fact third quarter 
mill specifications are filling slowly. 

Philadelphia — Structural inquiry 
continues to be comprised principally 
of public work, including new four 
sections for the Pennsylvania state 
turnpike. Backlogs at district fab- 
ricating shops refiect a further drop 










Install Them and Forget Them! 


AMERICAN 


and shape supply is 
Operations at the 
mill remain sus- 


in demand, 
steadily easing. 
Phoenixville, Pa., 
pended. 
Chicago—Further indication that 
the need for quotas on steel prod- 
ucts is fast drawing to an end was 
given last week by the disclosure by 
one local shape producer that wide 
flange beams will be available to all 
comers in third quarter. Slackening 
construction activity is making fabri- 
cators increasingly price and cost 
conscious and several have diversified 
their business to include manufacture 
of heavy components on a subcon- 
tract basis. While by and large the 


trend among consumers is down, a 
few light structural users have in- 
One, a 


creased their requirements. 
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POuY.W” AIR JET 


blows a stream of cool 
air to hot spots 
without using 
ducts! 


This extremely efficient man cooler 
is particularly adapted for reducing 
fatigue of workmen exposed to 
radiant heat. “Hy-V” Air Jets pro- 
ject a concentrated stream of cool- 
ing air as far as 35 feet without 
the use of ducts. Available with 
bracket for wall mounting or equip- 
ped with portable wheeled stand. 
Investigate the advantages and econ- 
omy of “Hy-V” Air Jet ductless 
cooling in your plant TODAY! 


WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG! _ 
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Without obligation, send me new illus- 
trated catalog on ‘“‘Hy-V”’ Air Jets. 
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maker of materials handling equip- 
ment, recently pushed its operations 
to a 50-hour week basis because of 
the heavy volume of new orders re- 
ceived when a new model was intro- 
duced. 

San Francisco—Public construction 
is the mainstay of structural prod- 
ucts as private building continues to 
ease. Supplies of most items are rela- 
tively plentiful. 


Reinforcing Bars . . . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 152 


New York—Improvement in supply 
of reinforcing steel is developing as 
more semifinizhed becomes available. 
Contractors with storage facilities 
are better supplied with building ma- 
terials than expected. 

Seattle—-Wage negotiatinons with 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., 
Seattle, were under way last week 
and in view of the situation no new 
business was being booked, efforts 
being concentrated on getting out 
pending contracts. 


Revisions in Freight Rates 


Boston—To hold traffic in rail ser- 
vice, downward revisions in freight 
rates on several important steel prod- 
ucts and coke between points in this 
area have been initiated by New Eng- 
land territory railroads. 

On steel wire a rate of 23.50c to re- 
place 26.00c from Branford, Conn., to 
Holyoke, Mass. is proposed; galvan- 
ized, acid coppered, painted, plain or 
tinned, including barbed wire, or 
brass, bronze, cadmium or copper 
coated are involved with the minim- 
um rate reduced to 30,000 pounds 
from 40,000. 

From Phillipsdale, R. I., freight 
of $2.75 per gross ton to Forestville, 
Conn., will replace former charge of 
$3.43 on steel bands in coils, un- 
finished, not drawn through a die, 
which can be transported in open 
cars without damage from weather. 

Leaded brass billets from Bridge- 
port, Conn., to Scotia, N. Y., former- 
ly carrying a freight rate of 48.00c 
per 100 pounds will be reduced to 
26.50c, minimum weight 100,000 
pounds. 

Bars or rods from Wallingford, 
Conn. to New York harbor lighterage 
points, formerly 33.00c, goes to 32.50c 
with the minimum rate 30,000 pounds 
instead of 36,000 pounds. 

From New Haven, Conn., to vari- 
ous Connecticut points, freight rate 
on coke, coke breeze, dust and 
screenings is reduced from 14.00c 
per short ton through a range to 
55.00c. 


Rails, Cars ... 


Track Material Prices, Page 153 


New York—Award of 200 covered 
hopper cars by Southern Railways to 
the Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. 
recently is the first sizable list to 
have been placed with a commercial 
car shop in some time and leaves 
nothing of importance in the way of 
freight cars actively pending. Some 
car shops have virtually cleaned up 
their backlogs and others: see the 
end in sight by early fall unless in- 
quiry takes a turn for the better. 
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Marutas Kein & SONS, Chi- 
cago, selected cutting fluids for 
machining high carbon vana- 
dium steel forgings for the well 
known Klein pliers on a basis of 
competitive tests. When using 
D. A. Stuart’s Solvol, tool life was 
more than double that secured 
by the best of several products 
tested. 

With a 20 to 1 dilution of 
Solvol, side broaching is at the 
rate of 28,000 pieces per grind. 
Drilling, reaming and counter- 
sinking are done at the rate of 
650 pieces per hour with a 30 
to 1 dilution of Solvol. 


The increase in tool life and 
production and the satisfactory 
finish secured with Solvol on 
this job are excellent examples 
of the cost cutting opportunities 
possible by using the best cut- 
ting fluid for the job. In buying 
cutting fluids it is wise economy 
to figure production costs rather 
than cutting fluid price. Write 
for booklet, Cutting Fluids for 
Better Machining. 
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2735. South Troy Street, Chicago 23, Ill. 
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Piglron... 






Pig Iron Prices, Page 154 For Use In: COMPLETE MATERIALS - 
Pittsburgh—Demand for merchant 
foundry iron remains at lowest level FOUNDRY RANDLING SERVICE 
in postwar period and there is little | \ 
indication of a significant turn for the : 
better throughout June because in- COKE DEPT. 2 
ventories of enamelware and radia- ' 
tion items continue out of balance in STRIP MILL % 
relation to current requirements. 
Price reductions on job casting work STORES DEPT. 4 AN 
have not generated expected im- \Y ae 
provement in new order volume. TOOL WORKS ‘ 
Many jobbing foundries are closed or KRANE KAR 
ere. operating on a 2 to 3 day per OPEN HEARTH swings load to 


week schedule. Some increase in mer- 
chant iron demand is noted among 
larger captive foundries. 
Boston—Pig iron producers are 
beating the bushes for orders with 
slight success. There are additional 


either side 
SCRAP YARDS 


KRANE KAR is a lively swing-boom mobile 


MACHINE SHOP 
crane, gas or diesel operated, of compact 





curtailments and foundry closings ROLLING MILL dimensions, short turning radius. It transports 

: g P 
with no improvement in June re- any load it can lift. Put it to work in any part 
ra a ly ge yer ip — FORGING PLANT of your plant, yard, or stores; it will speed 
e oO s ye e is : 
naan caabatored. little véabonen ih way up production, cut down handling costs. Avail- 

, gayi BLOOMING MILL . 

of new volume for foundries is noted. able for service 24 hours a day, every day. 
pina catia Ge cuties gre. MAINTENANCE DEPT. 9 to 37 ft. booms or adjustable telescopic 
ducer estimates that his shipments CONSTRUCTION DEPT. booms. Electric magnet, clam-shell bucket, 
in agg A were < about ve’ pod ages and other accessories available. Write for 
from the preceding mon and o leti 

sat about 50 per cent from March. A COLD-DRAWN BAR MILL Bulletin No. 79. 

ell further but less pronounced decline 
is expected this month, cushioned THE ORIGINAL SWING-BOOM MOBILE CRANE 

of perhaps by some protective buying | UND DRONE NNN Gist Ane Ghent srent soll ini ii 








n due to threat of labor disruption in | 1%, 2%. $, AND 10-10N ceaeuaine : 
& coal and possibly also in steel. The Winches, Truck Cranes, etc. 
jas Chester, Pa., furnace recently blew CIRAUMIE CAR 

out, with an estimated reserve of wile | rr ' 


ed about 20,000 tons of iron on hand, SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO., 849 63rd ST., BKLYN 20, N.Y. 
most of it basic. 


The Navy is closing bids June 13 
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Cleveland—No improvement in de- 





he mand for pig iron is expected before 
September. As business tightens up, a 
d. companies with captive foundries = ie ig 


continue to withdraw their patterns 










ai from jobbing shops. Some jobbing 
>f foundries are shading their castings 
prices downward to attract  busi- 
10 ness. Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
has blown out one furnace here for 
relining. 
d Buffalo—Shipments of merchant 
- iron in this area for the second quar- 
y ter are running at about half of the 
n volume for the previous quarter. De- 
mand for iron is falling further be- 
S hind production as iron is moving out | 
. of the area or into storage. At least | areca Mod gg phew ng wat 
: one producer: believes the drop in | e or ier Mireur 
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WHAT’S 
THE 
FINISHED 
COST? 


In relation to the cost of 
machining this 18%2-ton angle plate, a 
little difference one way or the other in 
the price of the casting itself is of small 
consequence. The chief consideration is 
the character of the casting—whether it 
will require the maximum or minimum 
of finishing. 

If a sound, accurate casting costs more, 
it is worth more because of the savings in 
the machine shop. On the contrary, a dis- 
torted and defective casting entails so 


ADVANCE CASTING 


STRENES 








much extra finishing cost that it is expen- 
sive at a ridiculously low price. 

Advance Castings are bought by cus- 
tomers who think in terms of the finished 
product. Yet they are keenly aware of 
casting prices and carefully check our 
quotations. They pay us only what they 
think Advance Castings are worth—and 
our business continues to grow. 

If you are interested in custom castings 
that are really economical, we’d like to 
talk to you. 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 
DAYTON 3, OHIO 


GRAY IRON 
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The rapid reduction of long, curly, hard-to-handle turnings into short 
shoveling chips with Americans solves handling and storage problems. 
The low cost at which Americans operate makes their installation 


highly profitable. 
lons per ton. 


The yield of cutting oil is increased 30 to 50 gal- 
Alloy steel, carbon steel, aluminum, brass, and bronze 


turnings are reduced to uniform chips by Americans in capacities from 


1 to 10 TPH 


Only Americans have shredder ring action that assures 
uniform chips and prevents clogging and stalling. 


PA 





Send for “Metal Turnings Bulletin" 
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quests for bids. A seasonal tapering 
in pig iron requirements for agricul- 
tural machinery, which have been 
held comparatively high, is due. 

Chicago—District iron melt shows 
little fluctuation from week to weck, 
two, three and four-day operations 
in jobbing foundries being the rule, 
except for those with automotive and 
farm implement accounts. Iron sell- 
ers have lost much of the optimism 
they felt in the spring, and on the 
basis of recent shipments against 
known casting production many in 
the trade feel that inventories are 
still being worked off and new buy- 
ing will be extremely light until these 
are further reduced. Inland Steel Co. 
recently switched one stack to spie- 
geleisen in a campaign which will 
last until mid-July. 

Birmingham-—Demand for pig iron, 
while considerably weaker than a 
few weeks ago, shows moderate 
signs of strengthening. Merchant 
iron melters do not believe a pro- 
longed drought is in prospect and 
anticipate considerable improvement 
as inventories are worked off. 

St. Louis — Reflecting a further 
drop in orders and an increase in 
cancellations and holdup instructions, 
Koppers Co, here banked its “A” fur- 
nace last week, cutting pig iron pro- 
duction to 60 per cent of capacity. 
Ground stocks are ample to supply 
anticipated customer needs during 
June, officials said, and the furnace 
was banked, rather than blown out, 
in anticipation of a July pickup in 
business. Coke ovens have been cut 
13.3 per cent which, with the elimi- 
nation of the normal 20 per cent out- 
side purchases, trims Koppers coke 
use by one-third. Four weeks ago 
Koppers curtailed output 15 per cent, 
with the expectation of going no low- 
er than 75 per cent of capacity, How- 
ever, indirect effects of the Ford 
strike began to hit here ten days aga 
and offset a trickle of new buying by 
customers who at last had worked off 
excess iron inventories. 


Metallurgical Coke... 
Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 154 


Pittsburgh—Leading consumer of 
beehive furnace coke has been out of 
the open market since middle of May, 
which would indicate that its stock 
position in relation to indicated de- 
mand is more than adequate. Some 
sellers still have commitments to 
carry them through June at prices 
within the $13.50 to $15.50 per net 
ton for Connellsville beehive furnace 
coke. Moreover, as in case of bee- 
hive foundry coke, there is no new 
buying of consequence. Price weak- 
ness has developed in beehive foundry 
coke with present quotations of $16 
to $16.50, off $1 from higher side of 
the range. 


Bolts, Nuts... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 155 


Pittsburgh—Substantially reduced 
production schedules of 3 to 4 days 
per week continue in effect among 
producers. In most instances, opera- 
tions are based entirely on new order 
volume, order backlogs having been 
depleted within recent weeks. A grow- 
ing number of items are promptly 
obtainable from stock. 
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erap ... 


Scrap Prices, Page 158 


Philadelphia—F u rt he r weakness 
has developed in scrap. No. 1 heavy 
melting steel is now $20.50-$21.50, 
delivered; No. 2 heavy melting steel 
and No. 1 busheling, $18.50-$19.50; 
No. 1 bundles, $20.50-$21.50; No. 2 
bundles, $16.50-$17.50. 

Machine shop turnings have been 
reduced to $12-$12.50; mixed borings 
and turnings, $10.50-$11; short 
shovel turnings, $14-$15. Bar crop 
and plate, punchings and plate scrap 
and cut structurals are now holding 
at $24, delivered; electric furnace 
bundles and heavy turnings, $20.50- 
$21.50. 

Leading pipe makers recently 
bought No. 1 cupola cast at $25, thus 
establishing a new low on this grade. 
No. 1 machinery cast is unchanged 
at $28-$29. Charging box and heavy 
breakable cast grades have declined 
to $26-$27 and No. 1 cast wheels 
to $28-$29. 

Pittsburgh—Purchases of scrap re- 
main restricted to ‘token’ tonnages, 
principally to maintain supply lines 
and to act as a stabilizing factor. 
Small lot purchase of No. 2 heavy 
melting steel at $21 was made re- 
cently; No. 2 bundles, at $19; short 
shoveling turnings, at $18. The mar- 
ket continues devoid of action for 
cast scrap grades. Since old orders 
have largely been cleared up, ab- 
normal price differential for railroad 
items over those originating from 
industrial sources is expected to be 
narrowed on this week’s awards. Bids 
for No. 1 railroad heavy melting have 
been lowered $2. Export of scrap is 
increasing, notably from southwest 
areas to Mexico. 

New York—Brokers have reduced 
their buying prices on No. 1 heavy 
melting steel and No. 1 bundles to 
$14-$15, f.o.b. shipping point. They 
have also reduced No. 2 bundles to 
$11-$12. The situation generally is 
dull with few indications of early im- 
provement. 

Cleveland—Further weakness ap- 
peared in scrap last week. Some ship- 
ments are going into the Valley. De- 
mand for foundry grades is light. 
Shrinking of demand for low phos 
pushed prices on that item down 
$1.50 to $2.50. Cut structurals fell 
a like amount. Prices on cast grades 
were down $2. 

Buffalo—Additional scrap price de- 
clines of 50 cents to $1 a ton were 
posted last week on limited tonnage 
sales to a leading mill. Orders were 
placed within a range of $18.75 to 
$19.25 a ton for No. 2 heavy melting 
while No. 2 bundles were down to 
$16.75-$17.25. Weakness continued 
to pervade the market as dealers 
generally extended their search for 
bids. Augmenting the bearish side of 
the market for dealers was the con- 
tinued movement of scrap by water, 
both from the eastern seaboard via 
the canal and from lake ports. 

Cincinnati—Although scrap quota- 
tions are considered nominal, those 
for open-hearth grades are fairly 
stable. A disturbing market factor 
may be the large tonnages being of- 
fered on railroad lists and by some 
fabricators. Some buying is being 
done, but in small tonnages, and some 
estimates place the decline in ship- 





LOosT! 


3 BILLION DOLLARS 


EVERY YEAR 


The annual toll taken by the ele- 
ments that cause rust and corrosion 
is staggering. How much of this 
are you needlessly paying in 
costly replacement and mainte- 
nance because you didn’t pro- 
vide protection for exposed in- 
stallations and equipment? 


Hot-Dip Galvanizing 
Seals in the Base Metal 


When base metal is encased in rust- 
preventing zinc by the Hot-Dip 
Galvanizing process the ravages of 
rust and corrosion can’t touch the 
metal because it is sealed in. Rust 
and corrosive elements are sealed 
out. 


Write for Membership Roster 


Every member of this Association 
has the cumulative experience of 
the entire membership at his dis- 
posal. He has the most modern 
equipment and a trained organiza- 
tion that are at your service. For 
membership roster, write The Sec- 
retary, American Hot Dip Galvan- 
izers Association, Inc., First National 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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ments about 35 per cent from recent 
peaks. 

Detroit—Heaviest automotive scrap 
lists of the postwar period have been 
bid in and the pattern of prices and 
shipments was pretty much the same 
as a month ago, large tonnages being 
allocated to specified mills at a price 
somewhat higher than _ published 
quotations. A few brokers are said 
to have picked up material and now 
do not know where to go with it. The 
market generally is completely lack- 
ing in strength, with prices static. 

Chicago—Following purchases by 
two mills of several major steel- 
making grades the week before last, 
one of these interests last week again 
came into the market with its June 
orders for dealer material. The price 
for No. 2 heavy melting scrap being 
sustained at $20; that for No. 2 
bundles, $18. Later buys of short 
shovel turnings at $16 and cast iron 
borings at $15 were $1 higher than 
several local brokers had previously 
been willing to close on, and while the 
tonnage of these grades was report- 
edly small, in the absence of any 
other orders temporarily made the 
market. Activity in other grades 
was apparently lacking, foundries 
and several independent mills contin- 
uing to cut into inventories. 


St. Louis—Scrap prices softened $1 to 
$3 per ton last week, with quotations 
strictly nominal. With mill and found- 
ry stockpiles at 60 days or more, 
there is almost a total lack of de- 
mand. Most of the few remaining 
buying contracts expire in the next 
week, but brokers are far from cer- 
tain there will be any renewals. The 
few sales being made are attributed 
by purchasing agents to a desire to 
keep their faithful suppliers “alive,” 
and by the sellers to a determined 
buyer effort to force price quotations 
still lower. Shipments from remote 
points continue to taper, with the 
result some dealers are being forced 
to deliver at current prices railroad 
scrap which they acquired at $60. 

Los Angeles—Scrap buying re- 
mains limited and highly selective, 
with prices unchanged. Little mate- 
rial is available locally, in any case, 
and mills are relying principally on 
stockpiles and foreign scrap. Both 
buyers and dealers are having their 
troubles with off-shore material. In 
most cases, cost is now well above 
domestic market, and quality often 
below specification. 

San Francisco — Domestic scrap 
movements continue restricted and 
the price tone remains soft. Mills are 
buying only small amounts of the best 
material. Slackening operations in- 
dicate little chance of a pick-up in 
scrap demand the remainder of the 
year, and incoming scrap from Japan 
and the Orient will be more than suf- 
ficient to meet most needs. 

Seattle—Steel scrap in sufficient 
tonnages to supply current needs is 
arriving at the mills on the recently 
revised price of $17 for No. 1 and No. 
2 heavy melting. In view of uncer- 
tain conditions, inventories are not 
being unduly increased. Dealers re- 
port business stagnant, adding they 
cannot afford to prepare scrap under 
the reduced price schedule. The ship 
breaking industry is practically idle. 
The current supply of hulls has been 
exhausted and no obsolete ships are 
being offered for scrap. 
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It is a fine thing to propose wonderful 
theoretical ideas about well water systems 
and vertical turbine pumps, but Layne never 
ventures away from everyday basic ideas. 
That fact may account for the world-wide use 
and popularity of Layne Well Water pro- 
ducing equipment. It certainly accounts for 
such things as high efficiency, rugged con- 
struction and reliability of operation. So until 
the impossible happens, you can be sure 
that Layne engineers and designers are stick- 
ing to basic ideas that always pay off in sat- 
isfaction to the user. 


Of course Layne Well Water Systems are 
as modern as tomorrow, in that they are 
properly designed and constructed of the 
finest tested and proved materials. Further- 
more they are as accurate in precision build- 
ing as modern tooling and experienced work- 
manship can make them. 


In buying a well water system, you natu- 
rally want a full dollar's worth of value. You 
want a maximum amount of water at a mini- 
mum of daily operation cost—plus freedom 
from breakdown and repair expense. Those 
requirements just about sum up exactly what 
you get when you choose a Layne Well 
Water System. For further information, cata- 
logs, bulletins, etc., address Layne & Bowler, 
Inc., Memphis 8, Tenn. 


Taynr = 


WELL WATER SYSTEMS 


aortas arte SOMPANIES: Layne-Arkansas Co.. 

Stuttgart, Layne-Atilantic Co., Norfolk, Va. * 

Layne- eg co. — Wogad” tees Tenn. * lana Gow; Lake 
Lai 

















. jonroe, 

ag ted York o.; New York City. * Layne -Northw est 
* e-Ohio Co., Columbus, Ohio 

* e-Paciife, ine. ar Seattie. Wash. ‘Texas 
Co., canton, Texas o-Weatern Co., Kansas 
City, Mo Layn o-Mtamsonte Co., Minneapolis. 
Minn. * “mternational Water Corporation, Pittsburgh. 
ra. i International Water Supply, pa. +» London, Ont.: 
Can. * Layne-Hispano Americana, S. A., Mexico. D. F 
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Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 155 


Cleveland—-Warehouse prices on 
cold-finished carbon bars and _ hot- 
rolled alloy bars were revised down- 
ward June 1. Reduction on cold-fin- 
ished carbon rounds and hexagons 
was 25 cents per hundred pounds, 
while the cut on cold-finished flats 
6 in. wide and under and on squares 
over 4-in. was 75 cents per hundred 
pounds. Drop in hot-rolled alloy bars 
ranged from 40 to 50 cents per hun- 
dred pounds. 

The price reductions follow a sub- 
stantial decline in demand for cold- 
finished carbon bars and hot-rolled 
alloy bars and were made entirely 
on the initiative of the warehouses, 
no cut having been made yet in mill 
prices. 

To make the 75-cent reduction in 
cold-finished carbon flats and squares, 
the warehouses are absorbing a 50- 
cent per hundred extra charged by 
mills. This particular extra did not 
apply to cold-finished carbon rounds 
and hexagons. 

No overall improvement in demand 
for steel is noted by warehouses, al- 
though some report there are occa- 
sional substantial orders, which in- 
dicate, perhaps, some consumers have 
completed their inventory reduction. 

New York—Slump in warehouse 
demand covers all products, notably 
flat-rolled. Including plates, supply 
and demand balance has been com- 
pletely reversed; buying is off on 
some products nearly 70 per cent. 


Boston—Some warehouses have not 
ordered for third quarter and are re- 
vising tonnage already placed in line 
with slower demand. Decline in de- 
mand is accompanied by easing 
prices in some directions. Slump in 
flat-rolled is sharp. Warehouse stocks 
are becoming balanced, even galvan- 
ized sheets. 


Pittsburgh—Steel distributors re- 
duced the price $2 per ton on 10-gage 
galvanized sheets to $6.90 per 100 
pounds, effective May 31, to reflect 
lower mill galvanized coating extras 
which were reduced an average of 
$1.50 per ton as result of latest de- 
cline in zine price. No significant 
change has been recorded in ware- 
house steel shipments the past few 
weeks as customers continue to lim- 
it new orders to actual needs based 
on substantially lower production and 
maintenance requirements. 

Hot-rolled and cold-finished alloy 
bar warehouse mark-up was reduced 
8 points to 50 per cent by Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Sons Inc. here, effective 
June 2. The price action represents 
reduction of $4 per ton on hot-rolled 
and $10 on cold finished. To cite a 
few items, the company is now quot- 
ing Pittsburgh country price of $9.20 
per 100 pounds for hot-rolled an- 
nealed 4140 series, $11.70 for same 
series heat treated; cold-finished 4140 
annealed is $10.55 per 100 pounds, 
$13.05 for heat treated including 
stress relieving. Similar action by 
other distributor of alloy bars was 
expected to be taken by the week 
end. 

Philadelphia—While some jobbers 
reported a slight improvement in 
business in May, the overall trend 
was downward and most distribu- 
tors look for a further reduction this 
month. In fact, few anticipate much 
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Reduce Costs Outdoors as Well as In 
with 
ROUSTABOUT CRANES 


Db... The fast tractor-footed load hustlers 


















Don’t stop at cutting materials handling costs 
inside your plant—go outside and start slash- 
ing in the wide expanses that eat up profits. 
With a Roustabout crane you've got a hook, 
a magnet, or a grab-bucket anywhere you 
want it— when you want it. Handles any- 
thing up to 72 tons, uphill or down. 
Stops costly, manpower-wasting de- 

lays. Modernly engineer- 
ed for years of overwork 
. -- mounted on crawler 
or wheel tractors. Write 
for the whole efficiency 
story now—to Dept. H-4 
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NGEY Gad Handling Socialite since 1908 








YOUR KEY TO 2C7/C& SERVICE... 


Continuing research, backed by 
almost a century and a half of. ex- 
perience, enables H-VW-M to con- 
sistently open up new and better ways 
of meeting the requirements of the 
electroplating and polishing industry 
... to develop new products and new 
| methods that serve the industry better. 


H-VW-M may be the key you're 
looking for to solve puzzling pick- 
ling, polishing, buffing, cleaning, 

\ anodizing or plating problems, or 
\'° provide new ideas to help you 


serve your Customers better. 








Visit Hanson-Van Winkle-Mun- 
ning headquarters, Hotel Schroe- 
der at the A.E.S. Convention, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, June 27th 
through 30th, 1949. 
H-VW-M's new laboratory at 
Matawan, N. J., provides the ulti- 
mate in facilities for research and 
development in the electroplating 
and polishing field. 


HANSON-VAN WINKLE-MUNNING COMPANY 
MATAWAN, NEW JERSEY 


urers 
a complete line of electroplating and polishing equipment and supplies 


Piants: Matawan, New Jersey * Anderson, Indiana 














Pa < Sales Offices: Anderson * Chicago * Cleveland « Dayton - Detroit 
&% Grand Rapids » Matawan « Milwaukee - New Haven * New York + Philadelphia 
@ 5307 Pittsburgh » Rochester » Springfield (Mass.) + Stratford (Conn.) * Utica 
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Hendrick is exceptionally well equipped to manufacture to 
specifications a wide range of metal products that involve such 
operations as perforating, shaping, forming, welding, brazing, 
riveting, etc. The perforated elevator bucket illustrated is typi- 
cal of the many specialized articles for whose fabrication Hen- 
drick has unusual facilities. Write us in detail regarding any 
metal product you desire fabricated. 


Ga HENDRICK 


Perforated Metal a 
setae phetel sraee Ma wfacturing Company 
Areh 1 Grill 
Mitco Onan Steal Flocring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


““Shur-Site” Treads and > 
re paemsioare Sales Offices In Principal Cities 





HIGH TEMPERATURE PORCELAIN am 
COMBUSTION TUBES ‘ 


Y, 


Every stage of production in 

the manufacture of McDanel 

Porcelain Combustion Tubes 

and Zirco Tubes is carefully 

controlled to assure out- 

standing performance in your 

carbon and sulphur determi- 

0) ® Q) nations. 


Density, bore size, wall thick- 








| 
OTHER McDANEL PRODUCTS } ness, gas tightness, resistance 
to thermal shock —are all 
* biter. gos at “= sty checked before shipment. | 
Tubes. stock or made to When you receive your order | 
your specifications of McDanel Combustion or 
e Temperature 3 
= wey 4 ol aad ee | Zirco Tubes from your supplier 
@ Self Cooli | you may have complete confi- 
Tubes. | dence in their ability to give 
j unexcelled service. 











‘ improvement before late summer or 


early fall. 

Cincinnati—Jobbers, basing judg- 
ment on early June ordering, expect 
sales this month to equal those of 
May which were considered satisfac- 
tory although showing a major drop 
from the corresponding month last 
year. Inventories are rounding into 
normal condition. Quotations on 
cold-rolled bars have been cut 24 
cents per 100 Ib. here. 

Detroit —- Jobbers have revised 
prices on some products. Effective 
May 31, prices on cold-finished bars 
and hexagons were lowered $5 per 
ton, making the price here on cold 
finished 5.90c per pound. Merchan- 
dising extra, formerly charged on 
flats under 6 in. and on squares, has 
been eliminated, amounting to a $15 
per ton cut. Galvanized sheet prices 
have been cut in line with the lower 
zinc price, the Detroit figure on 10- 
gage being 7.43c, representing a $2 
per ton drop. 

Chicago —- Through absorption of 
the 5-cent switching charge and re- 
duction of 25 cents per 100 pounds 
on cold-finished bars, major district 
warehouses last week brought base 
prices of this product to $5.40, the 
city delivered price being $5.60. The 
cut, for warehouse-based steel, thus 
amounts to $6 a ton on rounds and 
hexagons. Cold-finished flats and 
squares, in addition to this base price 
reduction, were relieved of a $10 a 
ton size extra charge. The normally 
slow movement of the latter items, 
warehousemen say, had justified in- 
clusion of this extra, but lagging de- 
mand in recent weeks has made its 
abolition advisable. Previous to the 
cold-finished bar reductions, ware- 
houses generally cut their markups 
on alloy products 8 percentage points, 
which amounts to $8 a ton on 4140 
hot-rolled alloy bars in the as-rolled 
condition. New price is $7.70, f.o.b. 
warehouse. and $7.85, city delivered. 

Birmingham—wWarehouse interests 
describe the general situation as 
“comparatively spotty’ even though 
demand is holding up “fairly well.” 
Plates and small angles, especially, 
are in tight supply while the situa- 
tion in sheets, contrary to mill re- 
ports, is comparatively easy. 

Los Angeles—Although new orders 
placed with warehouses remain fair- 
ly constant in number, the size of 
orders is shrinking. This reflects the 
stringent control steel users have 
placed on inventories, and the grow- 
ing disposition to buy for immediate 
requirements only. Buying by equip- 
ment fabricators has improved slight- 
ly, however. Most warehouses have 
adjusted universal mill plates down- 
ward to the same price as_ shear 
pilates by removing the 15 cents per 
190 Ib premium. 

San Francisco — Turnover of job- 
bers’ stocks still is running 35 per 
cent to 40 per cent below this time 
last year. Supplies of nearly all 
items are ample and warehousemen 
are buying as cautiously as their cus- 
tomers. 

Seattle — Jobbing houses report 
ample supplies of all items except 
sheets, plates and pipe. With allo- 
cations removed it is expected that 
stocks will be complete by the third 
quarter. Volume of business is rea- 
sonably normal. Prices are steady, 
only minor adjustments having been 
recently effected. 
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nen This may be the Atomic Age, but in practice it is still the Steel Age—and one of the 
uSs- constant demands of this age is rolled steel products. To those who juggle rolled 
steel against prices and markets, superior equipment is frequently the difference 
ort between profit and loss. The Hyde Park Foundry and Machine Co. is equipped to 
rept design and manufacture individual chilled rolls or complete rolling mill units. Their 
lo- accumulated knowledge of rolls, rolling mill machinery and procedure is available to 
vt all who inquire. Free consultation is part of our practice: you should take advantage 
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These MODERN MACHINES are of all-steel construction 
and come in various sizes, in capacities from 50 to and including 400 
tons. Convenient adjustments for easy, accurate operation. 





Write for 
Bulletin 315 









MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

















You can bear down... 


on WISCONSIN 
HEAVY-DUTY pic Cobed. 
ENGINE Bearings! % 


Wherever light weight, compact, yet dependable 
take-off power drives are specified for Wisconsin 
Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled engine powered equipment 
. . . V-Belt and Chain drives are popular! 
Renaee Drive pulley is attached directly to the extended Wis- 
consin crankshaft on such famous equipment as the V-Belt driven Ingersoll- 
Rand Compressor above. Outboard bearing is eliminated with no sacrifice 
in efficiency or increase in engine wear. Both radial and end thrust loads, 
or any combination, are taken up by tapered roller bearings built into each 
end of every Wisconsin crankshaft! 
Couple this adaptability with air-cooling to 140° F., yet fast starts and steady 
power in sub-zero weather, plus oil pump lubrication that minimizes mainte- 
nance .. . and you buy the finest power in the 2 to 30 hp., air-cooled field. 


Write for information . . . 4-cycle, singles, two-, and four-cylinder models. 


MOST 


et .@ WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
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STRUCTURAL SHAPES 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


1400 tons, office building, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Springfield, Mass. 
to Bethlehem Steel Co.; Turner Construction 
Co., Boston, generai contractor, 

1366 tons, grade separation, St. Joseph, Mich 
to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, 

900 tons, factory, V. Larosa & Sons, Hatboro 
Pa., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 


600 tons, Sacred Heart school, St. Albans. 


N. Y., to Grand Iron Works Inc., New 


York. 


400 tons, addition, public school No, 81, New 
York, to unnamed fabricator. 

170 tons, bakery, National Biscuit Co, 
Rochester, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co 
150 tons, industrial building, Skokie, 1), 
through Brown & Matthews Inc., New York. 
engineer, to Bethlehem Steel Co.; also 150 

tons of joists. 

100 tons, lintels, Parkside Houses, New York. 
to Chiaet Ornamental Iron Works, that city, 

100 tons, state bridge, Sussex county, New 
Jersey, to Bethlehem Steel Co. 

STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 

2000 to 3000 tons (also 300 tons grillages and 
anchors), transmission towers; bids to 
Bonneville Power Administration, Portland, 
Oreg., June 16. 

1500 tons, bridge superstructure, Anisquan 
river, Glocester, Mass.; bids June 21, 
Massachusetts Department of Public Works, 
Boston, 

1475 tons, three sections, state turnpike, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania; bids July 6 

1000 tons or more, public school No, 240, New 
York; bids close soon. 

1250 tons, engine repair building, naval air 
station, Quonset Point, R. I.; bids post- 
poned to June 10. 

950 tons, warehouse, First National Stores 
Corp., East Providence, R. I. 

800 tons, state turnpike, Daulphin county, 
Pennsylvania; J. H. Wickersham, Lancaster 
Pa., low on general contract. 

580 tons, state turnpike, Lancaster county, 
Pennsylvania; bids July 11. 

500 tons, state highway bridge, Willamette 
river; bids June 28 to H. B. Glaisyer, sec- 
retary, State Highway Commission, Salem, 
Oreg. 

460 tons, Wyckoff Heights Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; bids asked. 

425 tons, parochial school, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Samuel Juster, 366 Broadway, New York, 
architect. 

300 tons, state bridge, Palisades avenue, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; bids June 16, Trenton. 

300 tons, Palisades avenue state bridge, Jersey 
City, N. J., bids June 16. 

300 tons, admission building, state hospital, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; bids June 22. 

200 tons, span over Okanogan river, Washing- 
ton; bids to U. S.: Engineer, Seattle, June 
24, 

180 tons, service station, Delaware Light & 
Power Co., Wilmington, Del.; bids closed 
June 3. 

150 tons, addition, Hotel Astor, New York; 
bids asked. 

Unstated, Shaw Avenue School, Hempstead, 
Long Island; bids asked. 

Unstated, railroad-highway project, Turnagain 
Arm, Alaska; general contract to Morrison- 
Knudsen, Peter Kiewit Sons Co. and §&. 
Birch & Sons, low joint bid $5,436,036. 


REINFORCING BARS 
REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


155 tons, Washington state bridge near 
Waterville, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


570 tons, Louisville flood protection works, 
section A, part 1; bids June 24, Corps of 
Engineers, Louisville, Ky. 

240 tons, flood protection, Mound City, Ill. 
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HANNIFIN 
CORPORATION 


1101 South Kilbourn Ave. 
Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Let HANNIFIN 


Pneumatic Cylinders 


“AUTOMATION” is an interest-rousing new term that 
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describes some of the many ways in which pneumatic 
cylinders are being used to actuate and power automatic 
work-saving devices. Hannifin is playing an important part 
in this development by supplying cylinders that are right 
for the job and engineering know-how second to none when 
it comes to applying cylinders to the job. 

If you are interested in using cylinders to SAVE TIME... 
REDUCE PHYSICAL EFFORT ...CUT COSTS... and 
IMPROVE PLANT OPERATION, get in touch with 
HANNIFIN today. Engineering recommendations on re- 
quest. Experienced Factory-trained field representatives in 
all leading industrial centers. 
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At 9 out of 10 of the largest and 
: most important decision points 
|| in American industrial pur- 
chasing, MacRAE’S BLUE BOOK 
is used as a reference source 


“principally” or “exclusively.” 





MacRAE’S 
BLUE BOOK 


Send for your copy of 
@ new survey result 
booklet, ''Where 
Orders Originate.” 
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ROUND: FLAT*HALF ROUND:-STRAIGHTENED and CUT 


High Carbon Spring - Oil tempered M.B. and 
H.B. : Aircraft - Signal Corps & Rope Wire, 
Enamelled or Galvanized. Low Carbon Basic and 
Bessemer. Commercial Bronze and Aluminum. 

Wire for practically all purposes and require- 
ments ... Also Screen Wire Cloth. Highest Quality 
and Service Guaranteed. 


ESTABLISHED 1905 


CPILECE. wire mec. company 


FOSTORIA, OHIO 
REPRESENTATIVES AND WAREHOUSES IN PRACTICALLY ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











June 6, 1949 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Cache river diversion; bids June 23, Corps 
of Engineers, Louisville, Ky. 

200 tons, Washington state highway projects; 
bids in 

175 tons, state highway bridge, Willamette 
river; bids June 28 to H. B. Glaisyer, sec- 
retary State Highway Commission; Salem, 
Oreg. 

110 tons, Palisades avenue state bridge, Jersey 
City, N. J., bids June 16. 

110 tons, state bridge, Palisades avenue, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.; bids June, Trenton. 

75 tons, span over Okanogan river, ‘Washing- 
ton; bids to U. S. Engineers, Seattle, June 


24 


PLATES ... 
PLATES PLACED 


Unstated, 1% million-gallon water tank for 
Tumwater, Wash.; general contract to 
Ziegler Welding Works, Olympia, $21,154. 


PLATES PENDING 


400 tons, two 1 million-gallon steel stand- 
pipes, Atomic Energy Commission, Los 
Alamos, N. Mex.; bids June 16. 


Unstated, 2 million-gal. welded steel water 


CONSTRUCTION 


IOWA 

MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA-—Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railway Co., C. S. Weatherill, chief 
engineer, Northwestern Bank Blidg., Minne- 
apolis, has awarded a $400,000 contract to 
James Leck Co., 211 S. 11th St., Minneap- 
olis, for construction of a diesel locomotive 
repair shop 


KENTUCKY 
LOUISVILLE—Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, will 


build a $1.7 million warehouse, office and 
plant 


LOUISIANA 


LAKE CHARLES, LA.—Citizens Publishing 
Co., c/o Dunn & Quinn, architect, will build 
a $500,000 printing plant. 

NEW ORLEANS—International Harvester Co., 
A. J. McCaffrey, president, has plans under- 
way for a twine and fiber mill. 

NEW ORLEANS—Stephens Buick Co., c/o 
Frevet & Wolf, architect, 630 Gravier St., 
will build a $700,000 auto sales and service 
building. 


MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE—Maryland Lumber Co., 1100 E. 
Fayette St., will build a mill, Center St. and 
Fallsway; plans by Harry D. Katz, 3212 
Gwynns Falls Parkway. 


MICHIGAN 


MOUNT CLEMENS, MICH.—General Motors 
Corp., General Motors Bldg., Detroit, has 
awarded a contract to Bryant & Detwiler 
Co., 2304 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, for con- 
struction of a technical center; Saarinen, 
Saarinen & Associates, Bloomfield Hills, ar- 
chitect; Smith, Hinchman & Grylls Inc., 800 
Marquette Bldg., Detroit, architect and en- 
gineer. 


MINNESOTA 


ST. PAUL—Cities Service Oil Co., B. W. 
Horne, superintendent, 500 Robert St., will 
build a $250,000 warehouse, Thomas and 
Fairview Aves. 


NEBRASKA 


OMAHA, NEBR.—Baker Mfg. Co., Evansville, 
Wis will build a $100,000 branch ware- 
house. 


NEW JERSEY 


LINDEN, N. J.—-International Harvester Co., 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, has awarded a 
£464,000 contract to Joseph L. Muscarelle 
Inc., 42 First St., Hackensack, N. J., for 
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tank for Coulee Dam, Washington; bids to 
Bureau of Reclamation, Denver, June 28. 


oo See 
CAST IRON PIPE PENDING 


Unstated, 2700 feet 6 and 4 inch cast iron 
pipe and fittings; bids to Gordon Turcott, 
secretary, King county district No. 49, 
Seattle, June 3. 


STEEL PIPE PENDING 


Unstated, replacement of 17 miles wooden 
water pipe with steel at Fort George Wright 
and Spokane, Wash., air base; $1.5 million 
project; project approved by U. S. Engi- 
neer; funds not yet available. 


RAILS, CARS... 
RAILROAD CARS PLACED 


Southern Railway, 200 70-ton covered hopper 
cars, to Birmingham, Ala., plant of Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co. 


RAILS PLACED 


Florida East Coast, 7000 tons, with 6000 tons 
going to the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
and 1000 tons to the Bethlehem Steel Co. 


AND ENTERPRISE 


construction of a distributing plant, W. Lin- 
den Ave. at Stiles St. 


NEW YORK 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Hearst Corp., New York 
Mirror Division, 235 E. 45th St., New York, 
will build a $300,000 plant, 540 Atlantic 
Ave.; plans by Lockwood Greene Engineers 
Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 

LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.-—Twenty-four 
Street Plaza Realty Corp., c/o David Levy, 
architect, 70 E. 45th St., New York, will 
build a $270,000 factory, Bridge Plaza south 
near 24th St. 

NEW YORK—Pioneer Ice Cream Division, Bor- 
den Co., 205 E, 24th St., will build a $238,- 
000 ice cream storage plant; plans by 
G. Norman Robinson, 25 W. 43rd St., New 
York. 

NEW YORK-—Roux Distributing Co., 1841 
Park Ave., will build a $950,000 factory and 
office, 153rd St. and River Ave.; plans by 
Walter M. Cory, 29-28 41st Ave., Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y.—General Electric Co., 
Seventh North and Hopkins Rd., will build a 
$1 million television tube plant, Electronic 
Park. 


OHIO 


CLEVELAND — General Motors Corp. will 
build a $215,000 warehouse and office at 
3101 W. 110th St. 

CLEVELAND — Yoder Co., 5500 Walworth 
Ave., will expand its present space in its 
five buildings, W. 55th & Walworth Ave.; 
construction date in future. 

CLEVELAND—Vogue Investment Co., headed 
by Harry L. Wolpaw, Society for Savings 
Bldg., will build a $1,850,000 apartment 
group, S. Moreland Blvd., Shaker Heights, O. 

CLEVELAND — The new $215,000 warehouse 
and office building which is being started 
by General Motors Corp. at 3103 W. 110th 
St., will be occupied by the United Motors 
Service Division as a parts warehouse. 

CLEVELAND—United Machine & Tool Co., 
8205 Clinton Ave., has been incorporated 
under a new name, Wire & Son Machine 
Products Inc., William W, Wires Jr., presi- 
dent. William W. Wires Stamping Co., 
which is a proprietorship owned by William 
W. Wires Sr., will remain at the 8205 Clin- 
ton Ave. plant. 

LANCASTER, 0O.—Diamond Power Specialty 
Corp., Willis P. Thomas, president, 10340 
Oakland St., Detroit, will build a $1.5 mil- 
lion to $2 million plant for manufacture of 
industrial television sets and power plant 
boiler accessories on 37-acre tract on U. 8. 
22. 2 miles eust of Lancaster. 


OKLAHOMA 


CUSHING, OKLA.—Deep Rock Oil Corp. »jans 
a cracking plant; Jones & Laughlin s pply 
Co., contractor; Universal Oil Products ge. 
signer. 

MIAMI, OKLA.—B. F, Goodrich Co. wil! pyjj, 
a $400,000 warehouse. : 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ELLWOOD CITY, PA.—Ellwood City Cham. 
ber of Commerce will erect a $150,000 knit. 
ting mill and office building for a many. 
facturer of knit goods, to be built on Lay. 
rence Ave.; D. J. Schill, 600 Lawrence Ave 
is secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 

PHILADELPHIA—E., I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Inc., Du Pont Bidg., Wilmington 
Del., will build a $2 million research labora. 
tory, Grays Ferry Rd. 

WEST POINT, PA.—Sharp Dohme, 640 N 
Broad St., Philadelphia, will build a $259. 
000 research laboratory; John M. Waligora, 
c/o owner, chief engineer. 


TENNESSEE 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—Massey-Harris Co., John 
Parsons, engineering department, Racine, 
Wis., plans erection of a branch factory on 
Louisiana, near Olive, part of a $2 million 
expenditure; Hanker & Heyer, Commerce 
Title Bldg., Memphis, architect. 


TEXAS 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX.—Louis E. Meekins 
1101 N. East 23rd St., Fort Wayne, Ind 
will build a $1,750,000 grain elevator; Fa- 
leide Engineering Co., 53 W. Jackson Sst 
Chicago, consulting engineer. 

DALLAS—Lone Star Gas Co., 1915 Wood Sst 
received bids May 31 for an office building 
Wood & Park Aves. 

DECATUR, TEX.—Cities Service Oil Co., Bar- 
tlesville, Okla., will build a $750,000 casing- 
head gasoline plant unit, own forces. 

EL PASO, TEX.—El Paso Natural Gas Co 
Paul Kayser, president, plans to build a 
$2.5 million office building. 

HOUSTON—Phillips Chemical Co., c/o City 
National Bank Bldg., will build a $500,000 
fertilizer plant expansion. 

HOUSTON—National Steel Products Co., sub- 
sidiary of National Steel Corp., Pittsburgh 
will let contract to Hubbard Construction 
Co., 1507 Delano St., for construction of a 
$1.5 million warehouse, Lockwood Drive 
industrial area. 

JOURDANTON, TEX.—Humble Oil & Refining 
Co., Humble Bldg., Houston, has awarded 
a $450,000 contract to Hudson Engineering 
Corp., 2711 Danville St., Houston, for con- 
struction of generating units. 

ORANGE, TEX. — Consolidated Steel Corp 
plans purchase of wartime naval shipyard 
plans expanded steel products work; plans 
to install additional equipment. 

PALESTINE, TEX.—Glidden Co., Berea and 
Madison Sts., Cleveland, will build a §1.5 
million food plant. 


UTAH 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Chicago Bridge & 
Iron Co, plans to construct a $125,000 build- 
ing to house its offices here. The company 
is now operating its $175,000 No, 1 shop in 
Salt Lake City, and its second expansion 
project, costing $325,000, is nearing com- 
pletion. It consists of a No, 2 shop and 
large crane runway. 


WASHINGTON 
TENINO, WASH.—Pacific Powder Co. wil 
spend $150,000 in construction of three 
buildings at the powder plant. 


CANADA 


LEDUC, ALTA.—Imperial Oil Ltd., 50 Church 
St., Toronto, Ont., has awarded a $6.5 mil- 
lion contract to C. F. Braun Co, Inc., Al 
hambra, Calif., for construction of a com 
pressor station and gasoline absorption plant, 
Leduc oilfields. 

PORT EDWARD, ONT.—Canadian National 
Railways, B. Wheelwright, chief engineet, 
360 McGill St., Montreal, Que., and Canada 
Steamship Lines, Montreal, will build $1 mil 
lion freight sheds. 
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